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THEN WHY NOT STOP REVENUE 
LOSSES RESULTING FROM 
FAILURE OF METERS TO RECORD 

AT LOW RATES OF FLOW . 


can, with the’ 
PITTSBURGH 


WATER METER 


Until the introduction of the Pittsburgh IMO Meter, loss of 
revenue through the inability of meters to measure low flows 
(less than 1 g. p. m.) was taken for granted. The Pittsburgh IMO 
Meter is designed and built to eliminate these losses. Guaranteed 

to measure 98% at 1/4 g. p. m., and 90% at 1/12 g. p.m, 
these meters will pay for themselves within a short time 
through measuring the trickles of water that conventional 
meters will not record. 


Quietness is another feature. The Pittsburgh IMO, 
in addition to being the most accurate, is also the quietest 
meter ever built. When the meter is operating, there is 
no ‘clicking’ noise to annoy your consumers. Smooth 
turning rotors, precision cut to mesh perfectly, replace 
noisy, slapping discs. 

PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY It will pay you to get the complete story of the 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO 


vosancnss Maun PITTSBURGH, PA OAKLAND HOUSTON Pittsburgh IMO Meter—the most accurate water meter 
ever commercially built—write for Bulletin W-529. 
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Housing and Community Planning 


As Three Business Men See the Problem* 


By Beardsley Ruml 


Treasurer, R. H. Macy & Co.: 


PROPER housing is desperately im- 
] portant. It is important for the 
individual, for the city, for the 
nation. It is important for health, 
for civilized living, for economic re- 
covery. At every point along the 
housing front there are weaknesses 
that specialists can point out, but also 
at every point there are economic and 
political interests which have a stake 
in the present disorganization of the 
housing industry. Accordingly, sacri- 
fices made by one interest are likely to 
be absorbed as gains by other interests 
unless and until a more general con- 
ception prevails, or until the effect of 
economic pressure drives some particu- 
lar interest from the scene, as hap- 
pened with the three-year mortgage in 
1933---- 

If we are going to raise the standard 
of housing, it is important that we give 
attention to the whole nature of our 
community structure in which our in- 
dividual homes are to be built. We 
are all aware of the extent to which 
well-built houses in comfortable com- 
munities have been destroyed by 
planned and unplanned shifts in the 
character of the neighborhood. The 
encouragement of commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings on residential areas 
has often destroyed the areas. Some- 
times communities which have been 
built up as single-family dwelling com- 
munities have been exploited by the 
influx of rooming houses or of apart- 
ment buildings. Stricter and more in- 
telligent zoning is part of the cure, but 
it is not the whole cure. We require a 
more comprehensive program of city 
and regional planning which will as- 
sure a continuing character of higher 
quality to our neighborhoods. 

The problem of land control and 
community building is closely related 
to the problem of land values. It is 
entirely conceivable that the savings 
which can be secured through the low- 
ering of financial charges, the decline 
in the price of materials, and any de- 
cline in labor costs, may be swallowed 
up in increased prices for land. 


By Henry R. Luce, 


President, Time, Inc.: 


= years and years, a painful com- 
parison has been made between 
the automobile and the house—the 
one a huge success, the other a flat 
failure. But it is naive to think of 
the automobile as simply a machine 
for transportation. It is equally naive 
to think of a house as simply a ma- 
chine for shelter. What therefore was 


there, what is there in an automobile 
that makes it so marketable at a big 
profit? You know very well what De 
troit sells. Not transportation, Detroit 
sells the feeling of power; every man a 
monarch of the road, romance, the lure 
of far places. Detroit sells the love 
of gadgetry, speed, personal freedom, 
pride, adventure, power, romance. 
That is what Detroit sells. And it is 
entitled to get its price and get it hand 
somely, 

Well, what have we, partisans of the 
house and the home, got to offer in 
competition with Detroit? . 

Now we are not going to build the 
house of our grandmothers for ow 
children or our children’s children to 
live in. What our substitute is going 
to be for real fires in real fireplaces, I 
do not know. Nor what the adequate 
substitutes for dark attics, and window- 
panes that crack. But these are the 
values that we must build into our 
homes. We? We cannot build them. 
The American people must build the 
new imaginative values into their 
homes if they are going to love them as 
much as automobiles. All we can do is 
to love the idea and provide the shapes 
and structures to begin with. 

But what I can urge is this—and as 
a matter of profound need in ow 
economic statesmanship—that all of us 
who venture to touch housing in any 
way should never forget that a home 
is built not of brick or wood or stone 
but around a philosophy of life. And 
we are not really interested in houses. 
We are interested in homes. 


By Raymond V. Parsons, 


Research Engineer, 
Johns-Manville Corporation: 


HOusE is not housing. It must 
A have a site, and it must be con- 
nected by utilities and lines of trans- 
portation and communication to a 
community. It must bear its share of 
the cost of maintaining the commu- 
nity, and one reason why housing costs 
as much as it does cost, is that the cost 
of community and city maintenance 
has been constantly rising. Specula- 
tion in land alone has made it virtual 
ly impossible for the lower income 
group to live in cities, yet they must 
contrive an existence there because 
their sources of employment and in- 
come are in cities. 

Not necessarily the only, but at 
least one, solution for this problem is 
the creation of new controlled com- 
munities patterned on the true I nglish 
garden city lines as exemplified at 
Letchworth, Welwyn and Wythen- 


shawe, England. ‘There, local diversi- 
fied industries and populations of all 
income groups are experiencing a new 


pattern of living. [he creation of such 
communities the United States 
would place the entire cycle of hous 
ing on a mass production basis. Raw 
agricultural land could be used at raw 
agricultural land values, and this cheap 
land could be kept cheap by holding 
it in trust for the community as a 
whole. It might be leased for gg o1 
ggg years, but not sold to become the 
tov ol speculators and exploiters 

Streets, utilities, factories and, finally, 
houses could be constructed on a mass 

production basis. ‘The size of the com 

munities would be held to a definite 

figure, not less than 30,000, nor more 
than 100,000 population, so that utili 

ties would not have to be continually 
scrapped and rebuilt to take care of 
an uncontrolled and unanticipated 
growth. All of our present-day knowl 

edge of town and regional planning 
could be utilized. 

One of the first industries for such 
a garden city would be a house-manu- 
facturing industry making modular 
units of houses in a nice, cozy factory, 
operating the year around, and with 
which any type, style, or size of house 
could be assembled on the site in a 
few days. Building ten to twenty thou- 
sand houses a year is big-time business. 
It could utilize all of the new tech- 
niques that are now available, such as 
the box-girder type of plywood con 
struction developed at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, and now being used 
by several housing entrepreneurs. 
Transfer of much of the labor from 
job-site to factory would effect notable 
economies in house construction and 
provide year-around employment for 
the building trades—a much-to-be-de- 
sired development. 

Since business is in a mood to de 
centralize; since modern  transporta- 
tion facilities and regional power lines 
remove all necessity for centralization 
of industry and, to a certain extent, 
necessity for housing in close prox- 
imity to employment; since evidence 
of the desire for a suburban mode of 
living is all about us and we have 
learned how to make life in a small 
town even more attractive than mere 
existence in a metropolis; and since 
there can be no appreciable lowering 
of urban land values until the demand 
is withdrawn or a graded tax system 1s 
accepted, why not take housing out of 
the retail field as a speculation and do 
it on a wholesale investment basis? 


* Excerpts from the Dicest published 
last mont i papers presented at the 19%9 
Conference on House Building Technics 
sponsored joint / Yale University and 
“Life.” The complete report is available 
fron tiie Defhartment of {rchitecture, 
School of Fine Art Yale Univer 
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Motor Pick-Up Sweeper 


One or more of the exclusive features of Hough Motor 
Pick-Up Sweepers—the positive dirt elevator; full 114 
yard quick-emptying dirt box; new non-clogging spray 
nozzles; full floating brush and broom; ease of in-and-out 
maneuverability because of rear wheel steer; or greater 
coverage of more gutter miles per day—must be the 


Tee 


reason for constant repeat orders! 


Retaining the features of larger, outmoded sweepers— 
yet completely fulfilling the needs of today for a lighter, 
faster unit—the Hough Motor Pick-Up Sweeper thor- 
oughly cleans a 6 ft. gutter path in a single pass at the 
rate of 20 to 25 curb miles per eight-hour day. 


Modern design provides the use of a slow speed pick-up 
brush and a positive dirt elevator resulting in a thorough 
pick-up job when brooms are new or old. No down 
pressure high speed pick-up brush or broom cleaner 
bars are used. 


Let us send you operating cost facts—the names of users 
in your vicinity and a copy of detailed Bulletin No. 112. 


THE FRANK G.HOUGH CO. 
919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Our Municipal Notebook 


6¢ pe traffic muddle in which New 

York now finds itself is due to 
ral causes, the first being the tre- 
i\dous increase in motor traffic; but 
ost as important has been the fail- 
to seriously consider propositions 
which had they been heeded would 
forestalled a large part of the 
resent difficulties,” said William 
Phelps Eno on March 8, 1923. 


That sentence applies today to al- 
most every municipality in the country, 
because nobody has grasped the traffic 
problem as if it were a handful of peb- 
bles and not a stone. Each has let slip 
through his fingers those pebbles in 
which he did not particularly believe 
or in which he was not interested. Yet 
each of those pebbles is an equation 
which must be worked out accurately 
on the way to the final result. 

What is needed is a comprehensive 
Exhibition of traffic control devices in 
connection with a meeting of traffic 
engineers and experts whose sole pur- 
pose is to understand, praise and criti- 
cize the exhibits. 


Street Marking 


Consider street markings. A number 
of state highway departments and 
municipal traffic bureaus, city engineers 
and police chiefs assert that painting 
is the only sane method, that there are 
no permanent markers and probably 
never will be. Another sizable group 
holds that permanent, or at least long- 
lasting, markers are better-looking and 
more economical, 


Signs 


The good-grade street sign industry 
has been all but knocked out of the 
ring by the numerous state and munic- 
ipal agencies which brew their own. 
Many municipalities have lost touch 
with the sign manufacturing industry, 
which has in nowise been improved by 
the indifference. 


Signals 


If there are in the United States 
100,000 intersections equipped with 
trafic signals, then there are several 
hundred thousand needing them. 
There is a school, however, which be- 
lieves that there are far too many 
trafic signals installed already, that 
they slow down and pile up traffic, ruin 
drivers’ dispositions, and tend to create 


Implementing Traffie Safety 


accidents. There are also sound per- 
sons who want signals on every dange1 
ous corner—and every corner is dan 
gerous that you can’t see around. What 
would seem to be needed here is much 
more experience with vehicle-actuated 
signals, for very few persons will assert 
that there be too many signals 
telling them that cars are speeding 
toward intersections which they also 
expect to enter, 

Che B and C of the traffic problem 
are vital to agreeable as well as safe1 
driving and walking, but they are not 
clearly visualized factors and they are 
drenched with psychology. In Engi 
neering there is no psychology, only 
knowledge. Indeed it may be that Ed- 
ucation is Enforcement and that En- 
forcement is Education; and that the 
third factor actually is Civilizing. 

Meanwhile it would seem that the 
best results in diminished traffic acci- 
dents will accrue from the direct study 
of motor vehicles in motion and parked 
at each location, a profounder knowl- 
edge of the modern implements which 
control and facilitate their flow and 
use, and the wholehearted unprej- 
udiced application of these implements 
in place of none or meager or home- 
spun devices, so that today’s traffic may 
be better controlled and _ facilitated, 
and the manufacturers of the public 
safety industry may be practically en- 
couraged to bloom forth with ever bet- 
ter implements to strengthen the arm 
and reputation of traffic engineers. 


Steel—Master Metal of 
Machine Civilization 


HE city of tomorrow as it appears 
in steel’s Hall of the Future at the 
New York World’s Fair presents a 
vista of broad avenues and spacious 


parks, dotted with towering skyscrapers 


ot glass plastics ind steel Trathe 1s 
handled im an orderly way by streets of 
three levels, enabling the urbanite to 
travel quickly and safely from one end 
ot the citv to the other lo suggest 
the automatic character of business lite 
of the new day, an executive is seen 
holding a conference with an image in 
the television cabinet attached to his 
desk, a situation likely to occur far 
special 


pretabricat d houses of 


sooner than such a city. 
interest are 
steel in which whole rooms slide in and 
out like the drawers of a desk: and 
farming by radio control, featuring a 
farme1 who by means ol radio beams 
directs every ste p from sowing to har 
vesting and packing The vanishing 
‘L” of today may serve tomorrow as an 
elevated pneumatic tube system ted by 
an escalator. It is noteworthy that the 
cities of today are using about 975,000 
ooo worth of steel a year The United 
States Steel Subsidiaries’ exhibit is 
housed in a special building, with a 
dome of stainless steel 66 feet high and 
132 feet wide Ihe dome itself fea 
tures an “inside-out” design, the 350 
tons of supporting steel trusses form- 
ing a part of the building's streamlined 
exterior, 


Courtesy Mine Safety ippliance Co 


“Skullgard” 
Fewer Cracked Pots 


: light, strong laminated bakelite 
helmet which for eight years has 
deflected many of the hazards of tun- 
nel and bridge construction, is equally 
applicable to the tough going of base- 
ball, hockey and speed-boat racing. In 
any coming contests between the fire 
and police department teams, the fire- 
men are in a particularly favorable 
position to recommend the helmet 
which was first adopted by rescue 
Last year Garden City, N. ¥ 

bought six MSA helmets, this. year 
twelve more, and further replacements 
will be of this type. 


squads. 


In the recreation 
field, the polo style is found to give 
both physical comfort and a_ larger 
sense of mental security. 
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MORSE FILTER 


HE Morse Filter Plant is a modern, efficient unit 

individually engineered to fit specifie water fil- 
tration requirements. Its versatility is comparable 
to Horton elevated tanks, in that both are built to 
meet local requirements. 


The advantages of this unit are principally those 
of modern design and modern construction. The 


Large Capacity—Small Space 


The top view illustrates the Morse Filter 


Plant’s ability to provide large capacity in a 
mse of steel eliminates eracks and seepage. Other 

e ethiehem, Pa, t a capacity o 
ation, (2) economical maintenance, and (3) long g-p.d., and yet measures only 49 ft. in diam- 


first cost, especially where land values are 
high. The diagram directly above is a cross- 


section of the filter plant, showing the relative 
Address our nearest office for information. af paste. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


1616 “1700” Walnat St. Bldg. 1033 Rialte Bldg. 


Fabricating plants in CHICAGO, BIRMINGHAM, and GREENVILLE. 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 
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Water-Works Information 


FILTime Inspector 
Looks After Hydrants 


Madison, Wis., L. A. Smith, Super- 

] itendent of Water Works, reports that 
hydrant ifspector is employed 

e Water Department and provided 


\ a truck and driver. He has com- 
plete charge of the hydrants. Repairs 
ire made as he orders them, and all uses 
of hydrants are reported to him. In cold 


weather after the Fire Department or Street 
Department has used a hydrant it is 
pumped out, unless the hydrants have 
been drained between the time of the 
report and the arrival of the inspector. 
Night men are employed to pump out 
hydrants on cold nights after the Fire 
Department has used them. The total 
number of hydrants in Madison is 1,300, 


Lignin from Corn-Cobs 
Removes Tron from Water 
A DETERMINED search by the Agri- 


cultural By-Products Laboratory, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
(mes, Iowa, for more practical uses for 
lignin, one of the principal waste products 
of the country, has resulted in the dis- 
covery that recovered lignin is very effec- 
tive in treating hard water containing 
iron. In the experimental work, hard city 
water, hard well water, and water con- 
taining added iron were treated with 
lignin prepared from corn cobs, which 
was found to be very effective as an iron- 
removal agent. 

Supplies of lignin are inexpensive be- 
cause they are almost limitless. As a 
waste product of wood-pulp mills, where 
its disposal poilutes streams, it amounts to 
about 1,500,000 dry-weight-tons each year. 
\t least six million tons a vear is avail- 
able from cornstalks, and an equal quan- 
tity from wheat straw. Other extensive 
supplies are cottonseed hulls and sugar 
cane bagasse—the fibre remaining after 
the juice has been squeezed from it. 

Iron in small quantities, even as low as 
0.25 parts per million, causes water to dis- 
color clothes and in time causes serious 
clogging of mains. In industrial cities it 
is particularly essential that there be no 
iron in the water used in manufacturing 
dyes, textiles, paper and ice, and in the 
commercial preparation of foods and bev- 
erages. Iron in water is found in several 
forms, and while present methods of 
treatment are efficient in removing some 
of the forms of iron, D. F. J. Lynch, Di- 
rector, Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory at New Orleans, who was in 
charge of the work at Ames, reports that 
only lignin gives good results with all the 
forms of iron. 

In treating water that contained about 
30 ppm of iron with 500 ppm of lignin, 
the iron content was reduced to an aver- 
age of 0.2 ppm. The lignin was recov- 
ered and used again up to ten times with 


no appreciable lessening of efficiency. The 
same amount of an inorganic compound 
commonly in use reduced an_ identical 
iron content to 1.5 ppm for the first six 
times it was used, and thereafter rapidly 
lost its ability to remove the iron. Many 
cities may find it possible to use the 
lignin treatment with existing water filtra 
tion plants by adding the recovered lignin 
to the water in the mixing and sedimen 
tation tanks, or applying it as the watei 
enters the filters where activated carbon is 
used for odor removal at many plants 
throughout the country 


Hardness of Water 


in Georgia Supplies 


HAT is hoped will be only the first 
W of a series of 48 studies of all the 
public water supplies of the United States 
by the Quality of of Water Division, U. S. 
Geological Survey, has just been partially 
completed. The study covering the dis 
solved solids and hardness of the water of 
Georgia was made by the Geological Sut 
vey in cooperation with the Georgia Di 
vision of Mines, Mining and Geology. It 
includes the study of the chemical chai 
acter of the larger public water supplies, 
which has been made with the assistance 
of the State Department of Public Health. 
The quantities of dissolved solids and 
hardness for 65 public water supplies out 
of nearly goo in the state, are given in a 
table in a recent release. 

‘The state of Georgia has two major 
physiographic regions, the Appalachian 
Highlands and the Coastal Plain. The 
Highlands lie to the north, and _ the 
Coastal Plain to the south, of an irreg 
ular line passing through Augusta, Macon, 
and Columbus. Practically all the sur- 
face supplies studied are in the Appa 


lachian Highlanes, and nearly all the 
supplies from wells are in the Coastal 
Plain. 

Most of the surface streams used as 
sources for the larger Georgia public 
water supplies furnish water that may be 
Waters low 


in hardness and dissolved mineral con 


classed as soft or very soft 


tent are likely to be corrosive unless final 
treatment is given to prevent Corrosion 
For all surface supplies included in the 
report the water is filtered, and for most 
of them final treatment is applied to pre 
vent corrosion. 

In the Coastal Plain of Georgia prac 
tically all the water furnished by the 
larger public water supplies is obtained 
from artesian wells. These wells vield 
large amounts of water, and in) many 
places one or two wells furnish the en 
tire supply Most of the water from the 
artesian wells is sufficiently hard to re 
quire softening for satisfactory use in the 
many industries which require a reason 
ably soft water for processing 

In general, the results given in the 
survey are taken from single analyses. Lhe 
results for the raw water for a few of the 
surface supplies are from average analyses 
covering a period of a year The dis 
solved mineral content and hardness of 
surface supplies will vary through the 
year The dissolved mineral content and 
hardness of the finished water will also 
depend upon the operation and control 
of the treatment. For an artesian well, a 
single analysis is usually representative of 
the composition of the water from that 
well throughout the year. The compo 
sition of the mixed water from several 
artesian wells depends upon the dissolved 
mineral content of the individual wells 
and the proportion of the water used 
from each well. 


BACKFILLING A WATER-MAIN TRENCH IN A CALIFORNIA ORANGE GROVE 


Caterpillar diesel D4 tractor and Kay-Brunner Trail-builder backfilling for the Mutual 
Water Co., Escondido, Calif 
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FOR FIRESTONE 


VV, HEN the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company began 

construction of their Memphis plant, their first requisite 

was an ample and dependable supply of cool, clear and pure 

water. Their selection was a battery of three 500 feet deep 

Layne Gravel Wall Wells. A fourth has now been added as 
a reserve unit. 

All four wells are of the Gravel Wall Underreamed Type. 
equipped with Layne Everdur Shutter Screen. Installed in 
each is a Layne Vertical Turbine Pump driven by a 40 H.P. 
motor. The combined capacity of the four units is over 
7,000,000 gallons of water per day. The system was installed 
by Layne-Central Company, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Thus Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, like many other 
leading manufacturers, has secured the very finest Water 
Supply System possible to obtain. 

Whether for manufacturing or municipal use, Layne wells 


and Pumps are known to be highest in efficiency and lowest 
in operating and upkeep cost. 


Our engineers will gladly cooperate on plans for recondi- 
tioning old or the construction of new Well Water Supply 
Systems. If you would like to receive our Bulletins, address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Dept. B, Memphis, Tenn. 


‘TIRE € RUBBER co. 


THE AMERICAN 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO..STUTTGART, ARK. 


LAYNE-ATLANTIC Co. .. . NORFOLK, VA. 
LAYNE-CENTRAL Co. . . MEMPHIS, TENN. 
LAYNE-NORTHERN CO..MISHAWAKA, IND. 
LAYNE-LOUISIANA Co. LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


LAYNE-NeEw YorRK Co. . NEw YorK CiTy. 
AND PITTSBURGH PA. 


LAYNE-NORTHWEST Co. MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
LAYNE-OHIO Co. . COLUMBUS, OHIO 
LAYNE-TEXAS Co. HOUSTON AND 
DALLAS TEXAS. 
LAYNE- WESTERN Co., KANSAS city, Mo. 
CHICAGO, ILL. . OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
LAYNE-WESTERN CO. OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS... . MINN. 
LAYNE-BOWLER NEw ENGLAND COMPANY. 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS. 
INTERNATIONAL WATER SUPPLY. LTD.. 

LONDON . . ONTARIO, CANADA 


PUMPS « WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


FOR MUNICIPALITIES e INDUSTRIES e RAILROADS e MINES AND IRRIGATION 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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Sewage and Sewage Treatment 


This Pictorial Presentation of Sewage Treatment and Fertilizer Manufacture at the 
Pasadena, Calif., Sewage Works Interests Both the Lay and the Technicially-Trained 
Visitor. It Was Painted and Erected as a Relief Project 


Clean-up Begins to Show 
Along Illinois River 


it back to the Indians,” was 


the cry along the Illinois River 
about twenty years ago, as resigned resi- 
dents of bordering cities held their noses 
and bemoaned the destruction of a stream 
which produced 21,000,000 pounds of fish 
commercially in 1908 and had become an 
open sewer by 1920. 

In 1938, when it was apparent that The 
Sanitary District of Chicago was near the 
end of its great sewage-treatment works 
construction program, and when it was 
fully realized that the diversion of wate 
from Lake Michigan would be reduced 
to but 1,500 cubic feet per second subse- 
quent to January 1, 1939, the same people 
definitely evidenced a willingness to un- 
dertake their share of the restoration cf 
the river. There was spontaneous co- 
operation from Illinois River municipali- 
ties downstream from Chicago when the 
State Sanitary Water Board asked for the 
installation of sewage-treatment facilities 
by those cities in April, 1938. 

At the present time, Marseilles, Pern, 
Pekin, Havana and East Peoria have 
plants under construction, Lockport has 
begun construction, and Joliet, Rockdale, 
Morris, Ottawa, LaSalle and Oglesby have 
authorized bond issues and will proceed 
into construction as soon as PWA grants 
are made. Peoria and Depue have had 
sewage-treatment plants in operation for 
several years. Only at Lamont, Spring 
Valley and Beardstown has progress been 
unsatisfactory, and officials of those cities 
are endeavoring to work out local com 
plications. 

Why this unprecedented response? The 
fact that the people of these [linois River 
cities had long suffered the consequences 


of stream pollution must be largely re 
sponsible for their readiness to do their 
part in restoration. Any pollution-con 
trol agency must first convince the people 
of a city causing pollution that treatment 
works are needed. Otherwise the citizenry 
will not authorize the necessary financing 
Such explanations were not necessary 
along the Illinois River. Those folks had 
learned the evils of stream pollution the 
hard wavy! 


Storm-W ater Sewers 
in Stamford, Conn. 


TORM-WATER construction undes 
S WPA projects in Stamford has been 
extensive Included in the many such 
projects are more than 36,000 linear feet 
of trunk line and lateral drains, as well 
aS sevel il scTV ice cCOnnecLIONS and ras 
manholes. Pipe used in this work varied, 
according to the need of each part cular 
section from &-inch to 24 inch diameter 
for the trunk lines and from 4-inch to 
24-inch for the laterals A total 2.821 
linear feet of new water mains, varving 
from 2- to 8-inch pipe, have also been 
installed in this program 

L.. BROMFIELD 


lown Engineer 


Many Cities Get Power 
from Sludge Gas 


RECENT study of the use of sew 
A age-sludge digester gas as a fuel for 
the operation of gas engines at sewage 
treatment plants in the United States 
shows that there were 59 plants as of De 
cember, 1938, where such engines were 
installed, developing a total of 19,657 
horsepower In a discussion of this sub 
ject at a meeting of the Sanitation Group 
\.S.M.E., an engineer of the Department 
of Sanitation, New York City, stated that 
before the end of 1939 there will be a 
total of 6.000 hp deve loped at the sewage 


treatment plants in New York City alone. 


Reproduced by special permission of The Saturday 


copyright 1938, by The Curtis Publishing Co. 


“We gotta open it again—we 


left a pich-ax inside last time’ 
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VANE Was — 


Generel Manager, Newport News, Virginia, Waterworks 
Commission and Fermer President of A. W. W. A. 


LONG LIFE Here is an unretouched photograp| 


a cast iron water main now in its 1()() 
year of continuous service to the citizens of Detro;: 
Michigan. In many of our older cities century-old cq 


iron pipe is saving taxpayers millions of dollars, 


Look for the ‘’Q-Check” 3 
tered trade mark. Cos 
pipe is made in diameter 


“We have an 18° cast iron supply line 16 miles 14 to 84 inches. 


in length, approximately 50 years of age, 
on which the total repairs for the year 1938, 
covering labor and material, amounted to 
slightly less than $40 ($2.50 per mile). This cost 
for 1938 is a comparable figure for repairs since 
1926 at which time | took charge of the system.’ 


LOW MAINTENANCE 


is an economy feature of cast iron pipe that is not con- 
fined to Newport News. An impartial survey among 195 


waterworks superintendents shows that the maintenance 


cost of cast iron pipe is fur below that of any other pipe 


SALVAGE VALUE 


Photo shows 10” cast iron pipe taken ou 
of system in heart of the City of Pocatell 
Idaho, and relocated after 43 years 

continuous service. Salvage value is ti 
final dividend of tax-saving cast iron pip 


material which has been in use long enough for the 
recording of conclusive data. 


Water mains represent about one-third of this country’s 
5-billion-dollar investment in public water supply systems. More 
than 98% of these mains are cast iron pipe with a known useful 
life at least double the estimated life of other water main mate- 
rials. Because the tax-saving, through deferred replacements alone, 
is enormous, cast iron pipe is known as Public Tax Saver No. 1. 


THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, THOMAS F. WOLFE, RESEARCH ENGINEER, 1015 PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAC », '\!! 


CAST IRON 


PUBLIC JAX SAVER. NO. 
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Refuse Collection and Disposal 


Charges for Collection 


of Refuse in Palo Alto 


HE Board of Public Works of Palo 
T Alto, Calif., in its service schedules 
published November, 1938, lists the 
monthly rates for refuse collection 
charged for single-family residences, flats, 
partments and courts, and for business 
houses. The cost for single-family resi- 
dences is a minimum of 65 cents per 
month for one collection per week. Then 
the charges increase to $1.00, $1.50 and 
for two, three and six collections 
respectively per week. The table below 
shows the collection charges for flats, 
apartments and courts, for which the 
minimum charge is $1.00 per month: 


ist Apt. Add. Apts. 


1 collection per week $0.65 $0.25 
2 collections per week - 1.00 0.30 
3 collections per week . 41.50 0.35 
6 collections per week ... 3.00 0.40 


A reduction of 70 per cent is made for 
apartment houses in which incinerators 
have been installed and which are main- 
tained in good operating condition. 

\ flat monthly charge for business 
houses is made by the Board of Public 
Works, based upon the average amount 
of garbage and waste matter removed 
from each business house as shown by the 
inspector's check, based on cans of g0- 
gallon capacity. The estimate is based 
on the following schedule: 


Per Month Per Week 

17-24 cans—2 collections 1.00 
36 cans—3 collections 1.50 


Any excess over 72 cans per month is 
estimated at the rate of 7 cents per can. 
One go-gallon can and one 14-cubic-yard 
box of refuse is allowed for each regular 
collection. 


What's Thrown Away 
and What It Costs 


T is surprising what people throw 

away and what has to be hauled away 
by the refuse man in any city. In Jack- 
sonville, Fla., they know down to the last 
load just what is collected and how much 
it costs. Last year, 1938, for example, 
Jaxons threw away 6,230 truckloads of 
grass, 7,070 loads of brush, 4,652 loads of 
ashes, 3,946 loads of leaves, 689 loads of 
sand and 38,893 loads of garbage. But 
that wasn’t all. They threw away 11 
horses, 39 mules, go cows, 12 calves, 4,632 
cats and dogs, 1 pony and 2 goats. 

The city’s Garbage Department, of 
which N. M. Ulsch is Assistant Superin- 
tendent, tells about all this in its annual 
report. There are pages and pages of 
figures and statistics and other data. One 
of the most interesting statements is that 
in 1938 the cost of garbage collection and 
disposal and street cleaning was 11 cents 
a ton less than in 1937. In 1938 the cost 


was $1.7675 a ton, while in 1937 it was 
$1.8775 a ton. The cost has been reduced 
in spite of the fact that the amount of 
garbage collected and disposed of has in- 
creased. The 1938 total was 127,811.59 
tons, as compared with 103,213.71 tons for 
1937- 

Figuring it another way, the cost in 
1938 was only 1.75 cents per day for each 
family for the three operations, which in 
cludes the collecting, hauling and disposal 
ot garbage, grass, leaves, brush, sand, street 
sweepings, ashes and cans. For 1938, on a 
per capita basis, the cost was 13.25 cents 
per month for each person. 


Profit Accrues from 


Refuse Collection 


ops the past seventeen years, the city 
of Berkeley, Calif., has handled its 
own garbage disposal successfully To 
be sure that residents make use of the 
service, the ordinance provides that “any 
violation of this ordinance shall be deemed 
a misdemeanor punishable by a fine not 
to exceed S500 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding six months; or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. Every violator 
of the provisions of this ordinance shall 
be deemed guilty of a separate offense 
for every day such violation shall con 
tinue, and shall be subject to the penalty 
imposed by this section for each and every 
such offense.” 

Each person having garbage service is 
charged direct, rates being based on the 
size of the container and frequency of 
collection. About 80 per cent of the bills 
are mailed and the remainder collected 
personally. During the fiscal year 1937 
1938, the municipal system took in a total 
of $148,570.43; while operating expenses 
totaled only $119,869.92, leaving a profit 


of $28,700.51 fhe fact that this was no 


an exceptional year is shown by the tact 


that the Department has shown an avel 
age net profit of $25,000 during the pas 
twelve years 


From The Street Cleaner 


Industry Odors and 
Incinerator Odors 
a discussion of objections incin 


erators in The Civic Searchlight ot the 
Detroit Citizens’ League, Detroit, Mich 
a very interesting question is raised It 
seems that in Detroit official attention has 
been paid primarily to the organized com- 
plaints of people living in one neighbor 
hood where it is proposed to erect an 
incinerator, thus presenting a decidedly 
one-sided argument; namely, that they do 
not want the incinerator in their locality 
because of the odors The League asks 
Did you ever get a big whiff of noxious 
factory smells when you crossed Belle Isle 
bridge on a summer day?" The answer to 
the question is that many people probably 
did, but they did not promptly demand 
the removal of the factory Such cde 
mands are voiced only when a municipal 
government adopts some change, on be 
half of all the people, and then Demo 
racy, subject to all sorts of pressure in 
fluences, has to take it on the chin 
The League Bulletin continues if 
the unorganized majority of Detroit citi 
vens were fully informed of all the facts 
in this situation perhaps the welfare of 
the entire city would be promoted, even 
though the political ambitions of some 
present objectors were at the same time 
discouraged.” We urge all cities not to 
mix politics and the public welfare 
whether it be schools, health, paving or 
incinerators. 


CjTy OF LOS ANGELES 
DEPT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
BUREAU OF ENGINEERING 
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WRITE FOR 
CIRCULAR 


PANAMA 


the Gateway to Latin=-America 
again selects the GAMEWELL 


Fire Alarm System 


Increased population, values and the fire hazards inci- 
dental thereto, recently impelled the City of Panama to 
more than double the capacity of its public fire alarm sys- 
tem. After nearly 30 years’ experience with its original 
Gamewell System, Panama again selected Gamewell to 
manufacture and install the new equipment—and retained 
in service all of the old equipment installed in 1910, except 
the central alarm station. 


Gamewell principles of construction and workmanship 
are not borrowed and Gamewell’s leadership in the field of 
fire alarm signaling has been earned by the service record 
of its products. 


The Gamewell Fire Alarm System is a permanent invest- 
ment in Public Safety. 


Make the Three-Fold Fire Alarm System your city’s “first line of defense 


against Fire!” 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY, Newron Urrer Faus, Mass. 


Why not remember to mention Tue AMERICAN CrTy? 
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Fire Drills and 
Nozzles in Boston 


ne of the outstanding features of 
Fire Department activities in the 
city of Boston during the year 1938 was 
che construction of a portable drill tower 
16 feet high, which can be erected in four 
hours and dismantled in two hours. This 
made possible public exhibitions of lad- 
der, drill and rescue work in various sec- 
tions of the city, and it is estimated that 
more than 200,000 persons saw the Fire 
Department at work in the drill tower in 
the various playgrounds of the city. 


During the last year we purchased three 
Aus life-nets, 16 additional Mine Safety 
All Service gas masks, 15 Elkhart nozzles, 
three Homelite portable lighting equip- 
ments, and g E.&J. resuscitators. An 
equal amount of the above will be pur- 
chased during the year 1939 and each 
succeeding year for at least three years. 

The Elkhart nozzles furnished to land 
companies are being used not only in oil 
fires but in many other fires also, and I am 
told they have been used with success in 
many attic and cellar fires, at the same 
time reducing the loss due to water dam 
age. 

WILLIAM ArtruHuR REILLY, 
Fire Commissioner, Boston, Mass. 


recently used by a POsse of Federal, county 
and municipal peace authorities to cap 


ture a heavily armed desperado wanted 
for murder and mail robbery The cap 
ture was made at Normal, Ill by I De 
postal inspectors, deputy sheritls and mu 
nicipal police summoned by means of the 
police radio systems of Normal and neat 


by Bloomington 


Parking Meters Help 
Duluth Police 


O- hundred and eighty parking me 
ters of two makes, Dual and Park-O 
Graph, were installed in Duluth October 
| for a probationary period of six months 


Because the Police Department was un 
dermanned it became necessary t 


» resort 
to this method in order to enforce the 
parking ordinance I he public seems to 
ipprove the installation of these meters 
Oscar G. OLSON, 


. Chief of Police, Duluth, Minn 
Fire Commissioner VW A. Reilly and 


Fire Chief Samuel 9 Pope, of Boston 


Radios ooperale in See 

Capture of Criminal “Implementing Traffic Safety” 

: ie interconnected RCA police radio on page 7, this issue 
systems of two Illinois towns were 


Portable Emergency Lighting at Fires and in the Event of Disasters Is a Municipal Service of Prime Importance, and Is Strongly Fea- 


tured on the Portland, Ore., Disaster Truck. 


(See page 107, June Issue.) The Pictures Above Show the Truck’s Batteries of Crouse 


Hinds Floodlights and the Three Portable Homelite Electric Generators Which Power Them as Well as Spotlights and Emergency 
Surgery Lamps. Also Included in the Truck Equipment Is a 3-Inch Homelite Gasoline-Driven Pump 
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Easy-Riding Streets from Gutter to Gutter — This 
Speed Maintainer enables Redmond, Oregon, to 
smooth its unpaved streets much oftener than 
ever before and at a fraction of former costs. 
Note free drawbar for pulling mowers, garbage 
trailers, tree spraying rigs and other tools. 


Save Money and Keep More Streets 
Smooth by Using Speed Maintainers 
Instead of Heavier Rigs on Light Work 


No longer need you neglect unpaved streets and alleys 
for lack of equipment. All your light maintenance work, 
usually handled by heavier grading outfits, can be done 
with Speed Maintainers. Yet these fast-moving rigs sell 
for so little you can buy 2 or 3 of them for the cost of 
one heavier unit, thus have plenty of equipment te 
smooth all your dirt streets . . . several times a month if 


ACTOR Divi 


TRACTORS, ENGINES, ROAD MACHINERY 


necessary. You save all along the line ... on depre- 
ciation, interest and insurance because first cost is about 
Ya to 2 of larger units ... on operating costs because 
the Speed Maintainer uses but one gallon of gas hourly 
and requires only one man for operation. Handles mos! 
maintenance work at 32 to 44% miles per hour . . 

travels from one job to the next at 9 miles an hour. Ho: 
a blade pressure @f 4080 pounds, yet is light enoug) 
to get on streets almost immediately after heavy rains. 


Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer to demonstrate. Se- 
for yourself . . . on your own city’s streéts . .. how 
you can keep more miles smooth without tax increase: 


A 
DOESNT 
COST.. 
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Civil Liberties and 
Powers—The Ha 


wit liberties of Americans 
with respect to free speech 
and assembly were consid- 
ered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in its decision of June 
5, 1939, in the case of Hague, Mayor 
of Jersey City v. C. I. O. et al. The 
opinion by a divided court reflects 
sharp differences in approach to the 
fundamental problems involved. 
Che peculiar division of the jus- 
tices makes impossible recognition 
of any one opinion as the authori- 
tative pronouncement of the Court. 
The opinion of Justice Roberts 
concurred in by Justice Black is 
presented as the basis for the ma- 
jority decision. The opinion of 
Justice Roberts finds that the ordi- 
nances of Jersey City and the ad- 
ministration thereof deny to the 
individual petitioners constitu- 
tional rights of freedom of speech 
and assembly. Justice Roberts in 
his opinion first considers the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction of the Court 
and in doing so distinguishes be- 
tween the constitutional guaranty 
of free speech and assembly as ap- 
plied to citizens of the United 
States and a claim for such privi- 
leges by non-citizens. The gist of 
his conclusion is that the Four- 
teenth Amendment, in the _privi- 
leges and immunities clause, applies 


, only to citizens so as to give them 


alone recourse to the Federal courts 
to seek protection under the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

With respect to the substance of 
the major problem Justice Roberts 
distinguishes a prior decision of the 
Supreme Court in Davis v. Massa- 
chusetts, 167 U.S. 43 (1807), which 
had held that the city of Boston as 
owner of the Boston Commons 
could validly by ordinance prohibit 
any use of that park for assemblies, 
speeches, fireworks, displays or other 


By Joun A. Mcintire 


Executive Director, 
and 


Cuartes S. Ruyne 
Counsel, 
National Institute of 


Municipal Law Officers 


Wuere to Draw 
THE Line! 
When the Justices ol the 


Supreme Court of the United 
States require several separate 
opinions to express their inter- 
pretation of constitutional 
rights of free speech and as- 
sembly as affected by munici- 
pal powers and duties, the 
complexity of the problem is 
manifest. The important deci- 
sion here interpreted, while 
helping to reestablish certain 
fundamental privileges in ci- 
ties where their exercise had 
been threatened, does not give 
as definite a guide as might 
have been hoped as to how far 
local governments can go—and 
ought to goin preserving a 
proper balance between civil 
rights and _ public order and 
convenience. For a brief state- 
ment of the previous findings 
of the District Court in this 
Jersey City case, see bottom of 
next page. 


purposes without a permit from a 
proper official. Without overruling 
this decision or expressly limiting 
it, Justice Roberts distinguishes it, 
first by indicating that the scope ol 
the ordinance was broader than that 


Municipal 
gue Case 


of the enactments in question here, 
and that, irrespective of anything 
said in that decision, the right of 
the municipal authorities to regu 
late and control the use of parks 
and streets is not absolute, but rela 
tive. As his decision, he concluded 
that the individual citizens, in so 
far as they were prevented from 
holding assemblies, without per 
mit, which could be withheld arbi 
trarily, for the purpose of discuss 
ing the National Labor Relations 
Act, were denied the privileges and 
immunities guaranteed to them by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Justice Stone, in his separate con 
curring opinion, joined in by Jus 
tice Reed, takes a broader view ot 
the problem. He, too, faces the 
question of jurisdiction, but by a 
process of analysis of Federal legis 
lation and constitutional amend 
ments, finds that the constitutional 
protection of freedom of speech and 
assembly is not confined to the 
remedies available for protection of 
ciuzens under the privileges and 
immunities clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. His view is 
that the question comes within the 
spirit and meaning of the Due 
Process Clause of the Fourteentii 
Amendment and that these civil 
liberties are guaranteed to all natu 
ral persons. 

The Chief Justice indicates his 
agreement with the result reached 
by the majority of the Court and a 
preference for the broad approach 
of Justice Stone. 

The point of disagreement be 
tween the majority of the Court as 
to result and the dissenting jus 
tices is, in effect, the interpretation 
of the Davis case doctrine as ap- 
plied to the question in the Hague 
case. The dissenting justices are of 
the opinion that the Davis case 
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should control and that, generally 
speaking, matters of local regula- 
tion of local assembly, use of local 
parks and streets, etc., should not 
be a usual subject for Federal 
inquiry 

The most important pronounce 
ments in this decision by the Su 
preme Court from the point oi 
view of local officials is the recog- 
nition that the control of assem 
blies, speech, distribution of printed 
matter, etc., in municipal parks and 
streets is a relative matter which 
must be viewed from the standpoint 
ol reasonable exercise of the local 
police power ton the benefit of the 
community as distinguished trom 
an arbitrary suppression of indi- 
vidual rights. The Court ‘does 
therefore recognize the necessity for 
and validity of reasonable regula 
tions and restrictions prope 
cases on the exercise of such indi 
vidual liberties in a community. 

Phe other matter of importance 


is the interpretation, effectively lim- 
iting the doctrine of the Davis case 
in spite of the failure of the Court 
to so declare. In this connection 
the Court stated that, regardless of 
the question of the nature of own- 
ership of public parks or streets by 
the municipal authority, even an 
absolute ownership does not carry 
with it an absolute power arbitra- 
rily to exclude or limit the use of 
such property by individuals as 
members of the public. 

The distinction between the ap- 
plication of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to citizens with respect to 
privileges and immunities and to 
non-citizens under the Due Process 
Clause, while a point of disagree- 
ment between the Justices, is a mat- 
ter of more far-reaching social sig- 
nificance with respect to the broad 
question of civil liberties. 

The Supreme Court recently 
passed upon the question of tree- 
dom of the press in the case of 
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Lovell v. City of Griffin 303 s. 
444, 58 Sup. Ct. 666, 82 L ed. ox 
(1938). Hague v. C. I. O. et «] js 
its next pronouncement in this ‘ield 
since that case, and undoubt-d), 
forecasts the attitude of the Cour 
with respect to a series Of similay 
questions which it will be called 
upon to consider at the next (erm 
particularly with reference to local 
control of handbill distribution. 
The cases which have been dock 
eted in the United States Supreme 
Court on this subject are: 

Young v. People of California, 
case No. 13 (Los Angeles ordi 
nance, decision below 85 P. (2d 
231); Snyder v. City of Milwaukee, 
case No. 18 (Milwaukee ordinance, 
decision below 283 N. W. go1); 
Nichols v. Massachusetts (Worces- 
ter ordinance, decision below 18 
N. E. (2d) 166) —Compare Schnei 
der v. New Jersey, case No. 11 (Lrv- 
ington ordinance requiring permits 
for canvassers) . 


How Jersey City Had Attempted to Prevent 
Publie Meetings and Pamphlet Distribution 


HE so-called Hague case, dis 

cussed in the previous article, 

before being appealed to the Su 
preme Court of the United States had 
come before the Circuit Court of \p- 
peals for the Third Circuit In the 
case before this District Court the 
respondents were individual citizens 
unincorporated labor organizations 
and the American Civil Liberties 
Li nion The petitioners were the 
Mavor, the Director of Public Safety, 
the Chiel of Police and the Board of 
Commissioners of Jersey City, N. J. 


The bill alleged that, acting under a 
city ordinance forbidding the leasing of 
any hall, without a permit from the Chief 
of Police, for a public hearing at which a 
speaker shall advocate obstruction of the 
government of the United States or a 
tute, or a change of government by othe 
than lawful means, the petitioners, and 
their subordinates, had denied respon 
dents the right to hold lawful meetings in 
Jersey City on the ground that they are 
Communists, or Communist organizations 
that pursuant to an unlawful plan the pe 
titioners had caused the eviction from the 
municipality of persons they considered 


undesirable because of their labor organ 


<iation activities, and had announced that 


they would continue to do so. 

It further alleged that, acting under an 
ordinance which forbids any person to 
“distribute or cause to be distributed o1 
strewn about any street or public place 


iny newspaper, paper, periodical, book, 
magazine, circular, card or pamphlet,” the 
petitioners had discriminated against the 
respondents by prohibiting and interfe: 
ing with distribution of leaflets and pam 
phlets by the respondents while permit- 
ting others to distribute similar printed 
matter: that, pursuant to a plan and con 
spiracy to deny the respondents their con 
stitutional rights as citizens of the United 
States, the petitioners had caused respon 
dents, and those acting with them, to be 
arrested for distributing the printed mat 
ter in the streets, and had caused them, 
and their associates, to be carried beyond 
the limits of the city or to remote places 
therein, and compelled them to_ board 
ferry-boats destined for New York; had, 
with violence and force, interfered with 
the distribution of pamphlets discussing 
the rights of citizens under the National 
Labor Relations Act; had unlawfully 
searched persons coming into the city and 
seized printed matter in their possession; 
had arrested and prosecuted respondents, 
and those acting with them. 

In brief, the District Court found that 
the purposes of respondents, other than 
the American Civil Liberties Union, were 
the organization of unorganized workers 
into labor unions, causing such unions to 
exercise the normal and legal functions 
of labor organizations, such as collective 
bargaining with respect to the betterment 
of wages, hours of work and other terms 
and conditions of employment, and that 
these purposes were lawful; that the pe- 
titioners, acting in their official capacities, 


had adopted and enforced the deliberate 
policy of excluding and removing from 
Jersey City the agents of the respondents 
had interfered with their rights of pas 
sage upon the streets and access to the 
parks of the city; that these ends had been 
accomplished by force and violence de 
spite the fact that the persons affected 
were acting in an orderly and _ peaceful 
manner; that exclusion, removal, personal 
restraint and interference, by force and 
violence, were accomplished without au 
thority of law and without promptly 
bringing the persons taken into custody 
before a judicial officer for hearing. 

The Court further found that the pe 
titioners, as officials, acting in reliance on 
the ordinance dealing with the subject 
had adopted and enforced a deliberate 
policy of preventing the respondents, an 
their associates, from distributing circu 
lars, leaflets, or handbills in Jersey City; 
that this had been done by policemen 
acting forcibly and violently; that the pe 
litioners proposed to continue to enforce 
the policy of such prevention; that the 
circulars and handbills, distribution of 
which had been prevented, were not of 
fensive to public morals, and did not ad 
vocate unlawful conduct, but were ge: 
mane to the purposes alleged in the bill 
and that their distribution was being cat 


ried out in a way consistent with public 
order and without molestation of in- 
dividuals or misuse or littering of streets. 
It was from these findings of the Dis 
trict Court that appeal was made to 
the United States Supreme Court. 
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Mr. Eastmond noted the 
article, “Handling Com- 
plaints,” in the January, 
1959, issue of Tue Amert- 
can Crry, by G.E. Wright, 
City Engineer and Super- 
intendent of Publix 
Works, Corning, N.Y. 
Believing in the system 
he instituted in Brooklyn 
some time ago when he 
consolidated all the Re- 
pair Departments into one 
headquarters for the entire 
borough, Mr. Eastmond 
has sent us this article de- 
scribing the syslem he uses 
in handling complaints in 
all Bureaus of his Depart- 
ment in Brooklyn. 
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Scraps of Paper, the Brooklyn Water Bureau Has a 


ystem for Handling 


ustomer Complaints 


NSTEAD Of having scattered notes 
on complaints received from 
consumers and others, we have 

consolidated all information on a 
Work Ticket which has the entire 
history of the complaint, as well as 
the complete cost record of the en 
tire job, so that when, as frequent 
ly happens, we are called into court 
to testify in some case, we hav 
the authentic record of everything 
affecting that particular complaint. 
This Work Ticket has been the re 
sult of a rather complete reorgani 
zation of the Bureau since 1935. 


Consolidation 


Prior to 1935, each of the five 
boroughs of New York City was di 
vided into districts by the Depart 
ment of Water Supply, Gas and 


By Joun E. Eastmonp 
Deputy Commissioner, 
Department of Water Supply. Gas 
and Electricity, New York City 


Electricity, for the Lunctional piu 
poses of the Maintenance Division 
of the Bureau of Water Supply of! 
that Department. Each of 
districts had a full complement ot 
men to cover three watches, to 
gether with such motor - vehicl 
equipment as was considered neces 
sary to operate in accordance with 
the size of the district and the num 
ber olf personnel assigned to it 

On January 5, 1935, an orde 
was issued for the consolidation 
all the Maintenance Districts and 


Repair Yards in the 


ot 


borough ol 


TRANSPORTAT 


Ger use only CITY OF NEW YORK 
wena DEPARTMENT OF WATER SUPPLY GAS & ELECTRICITY 
Records BUREAU OF WATER SUPPLY—BROOKLYN : 
Reports Auto 
MAINTENANCE DIVISION—WORK TICKET Total Auto Engine 
Notified. 93 Time. M Telephone, personal, letter, De 
Notified by Addresa 
Location given - 
Kind of work — 
Notice received by Referred to ate T 
Investigator’s report e 
| Conditions found 
Location (as found 
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urther a n needed 
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“ 
Work crew report Left yard __.M Date Returned to vard M 
Arrived at location__ M Water off. M Wa M Left M 
Work performed___ 
} Fire Department: 
Material Used No Crew Composed of Take) 
ke 
Total labor 


Openings forwarded? Yes No Date. 


(Charge dip 


Charge prepared? Yes No 
Note: Back of this form to be used for additional information 


Total Dept. cost 


Yards a 


Total cost of street opening $. 
Total cost $. 


in Charge of Field Work 


street ¢ Where taps are shut 


uikding | 
of, dintances and locations of beth building 


supplied and tap must be wn 


The Front and Reverse of the Work Ticket on 814 x it-Inch Shee 
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Brooklyn, which covers an 
area of 81 square miles. | 
At that time there were in 
the borough of Brooklyn | 
three districts; one dis- 
trict, known as the Wil- 
liamsburg or Berry Street 
district, had been com- 
bined with the East New 
York District on April 7° 
1934. There were then 
yards at Butler Street, and 4 
at Coney Island and at | Dae 
East New York, together 

with a machine shop and 


a motor-vehicle repair 
shop at North Portland 
Avenue. 

Since we were unable 
to have a new building 
erected for a Brooklyn 


Borough service station 


covering the entire terri- 
tory, we negotiated with 
the Department of Sant- 


tation and secured what er 


was known as “Stable A,” 
a building erected some 


thirty-odd years ago for 


| Sremer 


WORK TICKET No __ 


CONTINUATION SHEET 
‘To be Gilead where more thes shift is used) 


ployees or to citizens ho 

are in any way concer ed 
with the particular jo). re. 
ported on the Work 
Ticket. Further, we make 
a careful report of acci- 
es dents to motor vehicles jf 


- - they are in any way con. 
= ae cerned with the job in 

—|— question. 
A very important con- 
————————_ sideration is the Fire De. 
partment. Under this 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——————-| heading on the Work 
water was cut off and 
when it was turned on 
oagain, and the name of 
the person who operated 
the valves, so that there 
| is no question at any time 


tn charge of held work 


—_| as to who is responsible 
for any action taken by 
the Department of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electri- 
o 1 city. The sketch diagram 
at the bottom and on the 
back of the Work Ticket, 
showing locations, is ol 


the old Street Cleaning 
Department when that 
Department contained no motor ve 
hicles This building was com 
pletely rehabilitated and all the 
equipment from the various dis- 
tricts and yards was brought to 
gether under one roof. The ma- 
chine shops were also consolidated, 
those from North Portland Avenue 
and at Ridgewood being brought 
into the central depot, so that now 
we have in Brooklyn one of the 
finest machine shops of its size in 
the country, with individual mo 
tors for each machine. 


The Work Ticket 


Prior to the consolidation of the 
districts and yards, whenever a 
complaint was received, a notation 
was made in such manner as seemed 
most convenient to the foreman or 
clerk in the yard office. These 
complaints were recorded in vari- 
ous sizes and kinds of books, some 
in pencil and some in ink and even 
on scraps of paper that were handy. 
‘There were no exact data kept on 
all phases of the complaint from 
the time it originated to the time it 
was corrected and the job com- 
pleted. Very often during testi- 
mony in court on matters con- 


The Continuation Sheet, Also 814 x 11 Inches 


cerned with complaints, the records 
of the Department were subpoe- 
naed, and the question as to the 
time and nature of complaints and 
what was done with respect to them 
was largely a matter of guesswork 
and wholly unsatisfactory from the 
point of view of the Department 
and of the Court which was trying 
to ascertain the facts. 

For these reasons, a form of 
Work Ticket was devised. ‘These 
were first mimeographed and then 
photo-printed, and later put in reg- 
ular printed form, as reproduced 
here, in the Work Ticket and the 
Continuation Sheet which goes with 
it. 

Now, when there is a question 
about a complaint or a job, we have 
complete data concerning it with 
the names of all the responsible 
persons connected with the work, 
as well as an itemization of the 
costs. We go very carefully into 
the matter of claim information, so 
that when case claims arrive later 
from an alleged damage due to 
flooding or other causes, we have 
something we can depend upon as 
a record. 

We also go into the question of 
personal injuries, either to em- 


the greatest value to the 
Department and in court. 

The Continuation Sheet is nec- 
essary on a job when the work is ex- 
tended over a considerable period, 
and by having one or more of these 
sheets attached to the Work Ticket 
the full information about the com- 
plaint or job is kept as a unit. 

I am not oblivious of the fact 
that there may be objections by 
some persons to the use of such a 
Work Ticket. The possible reason 
for its non-use is not that it is not 
desirable, but that if such a ticket 
system is maintained, certain der- 
elictions are difficult to conceal, 
and certain information, the record 
of which does not always look good 
on paper, would be immediately 
available to department heads, par- 
ticularly as these Work Tickets are 
permanent files of the Borough 
Office. 


Mayor LaGuardia Wins 


“Fortune” 

Nota sweepstake prize, but a 9-page 
article in the July issue of Fortune, 
the heading of which reads: 

“Mayor LaGuardia’s New York: In 
size and cost his government is sec- 
ond only to the Federal. He runs it 
with a showman’s flair, a business- 
man’s eye, a politician's astuteness. 
Annual budget: $600,000,000. 
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nual System— 


500 Fire 


iggo, when the city of Bloom- 

field incorporated within it 
certain developing farmlands, 
as evident that the automatic 
fre-alarm system, though only 
en years old, would no longer 
furnish adequate protection. ‘The 
City Council and the public were 
conironted with the questions: 

Shall the present system be en- 
larged? 

Shall a new and better system be 
installed? 

The final decision made was to 
install a Gamewell manual threc- 
fold fire-alarm system. In 1932, a 
new fire headquarters building was 
erected, with a separate fire-proof 
alarm-headquarters building on the 
same plot. The equipment has 
available five sources of power— 
two services from Public Service 
Electric Co., an illuminating-gas- 
engine generator, which can also be 
run by batteries, and the 636-am- 
pere 72-volt Exide batteries. 

Under normal conditions, alarms 
are transmitted over closed metal- 
lic circuits; but there are quite 


Alarms 


common circumstances which can 
disrupt these circuits, such as box 
pedestals broken by traffic collisions 
or manhole explosions, defective 
insulation on wires from boxes to 
main signal line, circuit crossed by 
The three 
fold fire-alarm box, unless entirely 
disconnected from the fire-alarm 
central station by a number of 
breaks or grounds, will transmit 
alarms, and central will receive 
them even if there should develop 
(1) an circuit, (2) a 
grounded circuit, (3) a short-cir 
cuit of the box, (4) the entire cir- 
cuit shunted out or open or 
grounded, (5) the circuit open and 


electric power system. 


open 


box short-circuited, or other circuit 
troubles. In the central station, 
the switchboard, which is of the 
dead-front 
simplified operation. 


type, is designed for 


The photo- 


graph shows the operating panels 


for 24 circuits, with space for 5 ad- 
ditional circuit panels, and a gen- 
eral view of the operating room. 
With the manual 
which the incoming 


system, by 


alarms are 


By 
Electrical Superintendent, 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


checked and then sent out to the 
fire stations, any trouble that does 
develop on the line is caught at 
headquarters. For instance, a yeat 
ago one man pulled nine boxes in 
With an auto 


these nine alarms 


thirteen minutes. 
matic system, 
would have come in and gone out 
to the stations automatically, and 
all the fire-houses would have been 
stripped of apparatus and the city 
With our man 


ual system, it speedily became evi- 


ot fire protection. 


dent that something was wrong, 
and the police, instead of the ap 
paratus, were dispatched. 

Up to date, a total of 128 boxes, 
all of the Gamewell threefold type, 
have been installed; these fairly 
well cover all the occupied terri 
tory. Bloomfield, however, is grow 
ing rapidly and four to six boxes 
must be installed yearly in new 
territory. ‘Lo better handle the 
average of 500 alarms yearly, many 
of which are received by telephone, 
832 “phantom” box locations have 


been designated. 


Operating Room of Bloomfield’s Threefold Central Fire-Alarm System 
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Skyscrapers in 1960 Are So Spaced That the Shadow of One Does Not Fall on Another. The Bases of the Taller Buildings Occupy a 
Full City Block. Setback Levels Are Terraced and Gardened. Many Buildings Have Landing Roofs for Airplanes and Autogyros 
Parks Occupy One-Third of the Total City Area 


“The Madgie City of Progress” 


rowps lar bigger and more hibition of city and regional plan- hibit at the New York World's Fair. 
thrilled than have ever been ning are daily visiting the General Somewhat fantastic, perhaps, in 
attracted by any other ex- Motors Highway and Horizons Ex- its models of seven-lane one-direc- 


Between the Cities of 1960 Are Ample Open Spaces Traversed by Well-Planned Highways 
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ighways, four-lev el streets and 


bri (ge approaches, and quarter- 
1 high glass-sheathed skyscrap- 
ers this vision of 1960 has much 
which the conservative planner of 
19-4 will endorse. Producing the 
highest type of publicity for its 


sponsor, the General Motors ex- 
hibit is also interesting the Ameri- 
people as never before in the 
planning and building of highways 
and communities for the motor age. 
ypical scenes of 1960, in city 
and region, as visualized in the 
»5.738-square-foot “Futurama” by 
Norman Bel Geddes, repro- 
duced on this and the facing page 
and on the front cover of this issue 
of THe AMERICAN Crtry. And here 
are some quotations from the 
spoken words which are skilfully 
synchronized for each spectator 
with the section of the display be- 
fore which he is passing: 
high- 
way, with its seven lanes accommodat- 


This superb one-direction 
ing trafic at designated speeds of 50, 
75 and 100 miles an hour, is engineered 
for easy grades and for curves that re- 
quire no reduction in speed. Cars 
from the farm roads and feeder lanes 
join the Motorway traffic at the same 
speed as cars traveling in the lane they 
enter. ‘To insure safety, the various 
lanes are safeguarded by border sepa- 
rators and grass stripping. . . . 

“By means of the ramped loops, 
cars may make right and left turns at 
speeds up to 50 miles per hour. 

“The highway surface is automatical- 
ly lighted by continuous tubing in the 
highway safety curbing, which evenly 
illuminates the road surface. . . . 

“Whenever possible, the rights-of- 
way of these express city thorough- 
fares have been so routed as to displace 
outmoded business sections and unde- 
sirable slum areas. .. . 

“The city of 1960 has abundant sun- 
shine, fresh air, fine green parkways, 
recreational and civic centers—all the 
result of thoughtful planning and de- 

“Modern and efficient city planning 
—breath-taking architecture . . . space, 
sunshine, light and air... . 

“Who can say what new horizons 
lie before us if we but have the initia- 
tive and imagination to penetrate them 
—nhew economic horizons—new social 
horizons—new horizons in many fields, 
leading to new benefits for everyone, 
everywhere!” 


The “Futurama,” the largest and 
one of the most lifelike models ever 


designed, was constructed by 
George Wittbold Studios. 


A Multi-Deck Bridge 


of 


the Future and Its Approaches So Designed 
Uninterrupted Traffic Flou 


In the Heart of a 1960 Metropolis 
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Unloading Steam-Heated Rock Asphalt 
by Hand 


HE city of Louisville, Ky., like 
many other cities, is continu- 
ally faced with a problem of 

street repair and reconstruction, 
the financing of which is a direct 
responsibility of the city govern- 
ment, due to the fact that property 
owners can be assessed only once 
for paving, this being done on the 
original construction of streets. 

An earnest effort is being put 
forth to reduce the general repair 
cost and to increase the yardage ot 
reconstruction. By doing this we 
can eliminate the costly minor re- 
pairs, which are of temporary bene- 
fit only, and utilize that money to 
reconstruct old streets and_ place 
them in a condition that will mini 
mize the cost of repairs over a pe- 
riod of years. 


Reconstruction Needed 


Since much of our street paving 
is at least fifty years old, having 
been laid in the period of 1875- 
18go, it is natural to expect that it 
is now in dire need of reconstruc- 
tion. In addition to normal wear, 
much of the pavement has been 
torn up from time to time for the 
placing and maintenance of drains, 
conduits, and other utilities, and 
about .wo-thirds of the street sur- 
faces have been in some measure 
damaged by floods, the last of which 
was in 1937, Covering many streets 
to a depth of 8 feet. 

The city of Louisville has spon- 
sored relief projects to improve the 
general appearance and _ sanitary 
condition .of the city by enlarging 


Louisville Combines 


drains, installing new sewer lines, 
grading and reconstructing streets, 
and paving sidewalks. From the 
very beginning, every endeavor was 
made to secure work of high qual- 
ity and minimum cost. Under the 
proper supervision each reliet 
worker was encouraged to give an 
honest day’s work, enabling the city 
to secure a high quality of work 
which we believe is equal in qual- 
ity to contract work; and, also, 
labor did not refuse outside em- 
ployment when the opportunity 
arose. ‘This made possible a small- 
er relief roll than existed in many 
cities of equal population. 


Reconstruction Begun 


In the fall of 1938 the city of 
Louisville sponsored a project for 
the reconstruction of several city 
streets to embrace approximately 
200,000 square yards of resurtac- 
ing, curb and gutter rebuilding, 
manhole and catch-basin resetting, 
and the rounding of old square- 
cornered curbs, the total cost of 
this to be $400,000. This project 
was approved in October, 1938, and 
work was begun in the same month. 

It was first planned to use hand 
labor throughout the entire job, 
but following a careful check-up 1t 
was deemed advisable to alter 
slightly this method of procedure. 
lhe final arrangement agreed upon 
was to use relief labor for all work 
preparatory to actual resurlacing. 


By E. F. Scuimpecer 
Engineer of Construction, 


Department of Public Works. 
Louisville, Ky. 


This work consisted of reshaping 
the old base, raising the manholes 
resetting and rebuilding curbs and 
gutters, raising sidewalks, catch 
basins and the other minor prepara 
tory work. 


Economy of Machine Finishing 


In placing the binder and wear 
ing surfaces, a Barber-Greene Bi 
tuminous Finisher is being used. 
It was found that by using this 
machine a much higher quality 
riding surface could be obtained 
and a neater job could be had, es 
pecially as only unskilled labor 
would have been available to place 
the surface by hand. 

The finisher makes it possibl: 
for the city to save as high as io 
per cent on the amount of binder 
material necessary to build up the 
base to a surface even with the 
high spots. This is due to the ma- 
chine’s ability to tamp and level 
the material simultaneously. — Ii 
the material were merely struck ofl 
at the correct level, the subsequent 
rolling would compact it to dil- 
ferent thicknesses, thus reflecting 
the subgrade irregularities. The 
fact that this machine tamps and 
levels simultaneously, however, 


Spreading, Tamping and Leveling a Surface Course 
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dand and Machine Finishing in 


-es a uniform density. Over 
berade irregularities as great as 
to 4 inches, the finished base 
owed variations of less than 14- 
ich in 16 feet. 

The finisher is used to place the 

iain sections of the street. The 
machine can pave up to the curb, 
but a 2-foot strip is being retained 
for hand labor, so that a minimum 
number of men will be replaced by 
the use of the machine. A happy 
medium is being reached by the 
employment of additional labor to 
load trucks at the railroad cars and 
to keep the finisher running. 

Iwo types of wearing surfaces 
are now being employed, namely: 
sheet asphalt furnished on contract 
by the Bituminous Materials Co., 
of Louisville, which also furnishes 
all binder material for both types 
of wearing surfaces; and the second 
type surface material, Kentucky 
processed rock asphalt, which is 
furnished on contract by the Ohio 
Valley Rock Asphalt Co., of Louis- 
ville. 


Binder Course 


On all the resurfacing work a 
sheet asphalt binder course having 
aggregate 34-inch and smaller is 
first placed. This course is placed 
more as a leveling course than for a 
base. The binder course is placed 
at a rate of approximately 80 
pounds per square yard. The depth 


Street Reconstruction 


is not uniform owing to the ex 
treme irregularity of the subgrade. 
Ihe binder course thickness varies 
from an inch or more in some 
places to zero in others. It is here 
that the finisher is able to do its 
most valuable work, because of its 
leveling ability. 

The base is of old macadam 
pavement, along with considerable 
brick and old sheet asphalt, all of 
which furnish an excellent base for 
After all preliminary 
work been 


resurfacing. 
performed, the 
binder course is laid and rolled. 


Su rla ce ( ‘ou rse 


Following the binder, the surtace 
course of sheet asphalt or processed 
rock asphalt is laid. 
phalt and binder are both mixed at 
a local plant which has a capacity 
of approximately 50 tons per hour. 
The processed Kentucky Rock as- 
phalt is delivered f.o.b. Louisville 
in gondola cars. It is heated in 
these cars to a temperature of 200° 
F. before it can be easily unloaded 
and used. ‘The heating is accom- 
plished by thrusting several steam 
pipes into the pile of material in 
the car. These pipes are open on 
one end to allow the condensed 


‘The sheet as- 


steam to esc ape. 


A 50-hp boiler is 


Finish Rotling a Section of Hot Sheet Asphalt Top 


R. W. Burke, Director of Public Works, 
Louisville, at Right, and the Author 


used to generate steam for this 
heating element. ‘The material ts 
loaded from the cars into trucks by 
hand, and it is then hauled to the 
finisher. “he material is placed at 
a temperature of about 180° F. ‘The 
heated screed on the finisher aids 
in giving a uniform finish and also 
in taking out practically all mois 
ture that is introduced by steam 
heating. 

The sheet asphalt is placed at a 
temperature of 300-325° F. The 
same finisher is used to place both 
the sheet and the rock asphalt. 
The finisher is laying a mat only 
34-inch compacted thickness, 75 
pounds per square yard, and is 
able to handle consistently over 50 
tons per hour and give highly satis 
factory results. ‘Lhe sheet asphalt 
used by the city of Louisville con- 
forms to the specifications of the 
Asphalt Institute, 


variations in the aggregate grada- 


with only a few 


tion. 

The rock asphalt is a grade of 
processed Kentucky rock asphalt, 
which is produced according to the 
specification formula of the Ohio 
Valley Rock Asphalt Co. This proc- 


essed rock asphalt is being used 


Concluded on page 7%) 
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14 
ND management of such mu @ 
nicipal utilities as water, light, in ity epartm nt 
power, gas and other services, e Ss 
operated on a distinct revenue 
basis, necessitates careful analysis Forms € overing the Expected Life, Depreciation, 
of the various costs. The property Repairs and Maintenance of City Equipment 
ledger provides an efhcient means 
for keeping a record of the physi which may be combined for ac- 
cal plant and the various hidden counting purposes and dealt with By Harow B. Gortaas 
Costs as a unit. The ledger contains in- 
The property ledger is an ac- formation concerning the expected Department of 
count for a umit of property or life, the depreciation, repairs and Sanitary Engineering, 
groups of similar units of property maintenance, the description of University of North Carolina 
Unit -_200 H.P Water Tube Boiler Gompagy 
Dept. ~ Power MF rs. Type£No. 
Plart No. Purchased From AB-¢ Company the unit and operation data. 
Repairs Depreciation Accountants have been held 
Date ‘oti Cost cond. Present) Depr. rnual responsible for a record of the 
Descrip % Value |Reserve Depr. money transactions — cash re 
Cost new Del. _|%7000 —#0| 100 |8868 ceipts and disbursements — and 
Installation 1868 have developed accounting pro 
cedures with breakdown and sub 
epr value Foe , $932) accounts so that a record of the 
95 | actual plant funds can be kept 
| GO \ BBE 49324 to the last cent. Many munici- 
44940 palities, however, do not have 
85 |75378| 1330 22 records concerning the condi- 
tions not yet reflected in cash 
| transactions, changes in the cap- 
443. ital assets due to replacements 
| 75° and depreciation, or records 
a | roviding informati« he 
3 511 providing information on the 
| 6139? | 2728 cost of repairs, maintenance, and 
= 2 2 B SU SE | operation of specific items of 
+ 7/8 | 63.96 | 5627*| 
576? |5/lo.2|375/ Property ledger accounts are 
51/2 also essential for the efficient 
+. 7728 | 5/92 | 460¢2| 47632 management of such functions 
| $6.15 | 4774 drains, streets and alleys, waste 
SU#24 collection and disposal, fire pro- 
tection and other municipal un- 
money provided through taxa- 
| 26.94 | | 6990 
Le 795 
"Fb 17.95" 7276 Capital Accounts and 
SI | Continuous Inventories 
aes Ihe utilities are unlike other 
Ze | 0.00 | 50 businesses in that they deal daily 
with capital accounts. Each 
* The deficit in the depreciation reserve due to the change in the time a new water or electric 
estimated probable life has been prorated thrvuout the service is put in, a meter in- 
Future life of the unit. This makes the condition percent of the stalled, or a sewer line extended, 
unit larger than that given by dividing the expected future the capital account is increased. 
service by the proba life. Likewise, each time a worn-out 
Form 1. Loose-Leaf Property Ledger meter is discarded or a service 
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indoned, the capital account is 
reased. The capital account is 
» decreased owing to deprecia- 

of the various units of prop- 


Every municipality should have 
inventory of all the physical 
yperty it The physical 
sperty ledgers provide a continu- 
is inventory—always up to date, 
ering all items of property. 

Building up a property inven- 

wy and recording data concerning 
physical property divides itself into 
wo main sections, one pertaining 
io existing property and the other 
covering new construction. 

Obtaining information on exist- 
ing property is not an task. 
In many cases only personal recol- 
lection is available for the deter- 
mination of facts about physical 
Sometimes, data from 
manufacturers and supply houses 
will indicate the approximate cost 
and value of various items. Often 
property ledger accounts for exist- 
ing property can be made only by 
estimation. 

Property data for new construc- 
tion implies a more detailed rec- 
ord, and in most cases the informa- 
tion will be derived from the con- 
tract cost, or the work orders where 
the work was done by the munici- 
pality. With only a little addi- 
tional effort, the cost data may be 
itemized. 


Owns. 


Casy 


pre ypert y. 


Such records provide a 
reliable source of unit costs for fu- 
ture estimates. 


Rate Making 

In non-governmental or revenue- 
producing businesses of a city which 
require physical property, the plant 
values together with depreciation 
and operation expenses form the 
basis for the determination of the 
rate to be charged for a particular 
service. The scientific determina- 
tion of rates requires that accurate 
accounts be kept of various indi- 
vidual costs which contribute in 
varying degrees to the total cost of 
producing a particular service. It 
is always necessary to know the 
value of the property in determin- 
ing whether a business is operating 
at a profit or a loss. 

Regulatory commissions in some 
states have jurisdiction over pub- 
licly owned utilities to the same 
degree as over privately owned util- 


(Front side of card) 


Class of Equipment 
Dept. 
Purchased from 


Unit 
Md. by 


MEPS. Tyved No. 


Record of Repair. ix? cord of Repairs 

Date | Nature of Repairs| Cost | Date | Noture of Repairs | Cast 
(Reverse side of card) 
Time used 
or output 
recora 
ost Hnstall Total Depreciation 
Date Item Install, Cond. |Ann Depr Pre: 
Cost Ye |Depr. |Resérve Valve 


Loose-Leaf 


Form 2 
ities. Under this arrangement all 
utilities are required to maintain a 
record of the value of the property 


owned. The property must be 
classified and costs recorded for 
each class. 

Depreciation 


Everyone is no doubt familiar 
with the school of thought which 
maintains that annual depreciation 
should be considered as some more 
arbitrary 
centage on the value of an entire 
plant rather than the individual 


or less composite per- 


application of a percentage ob- 
tained from mortality data to each 
item or group of like items.  Ar- 
bitrary composite depreciation does 
not accurately invest- 
ment or provide detailed and re- 
liable information for rate making. 
The problem of depreciation can 
in actual practice be most efficient- 
ly handled by first making an an- 
alysis of the units which make up 
the plant, based upon their use, 
value and longevity and account- 
ing for depreciation on each unit 


protect the 


or group of like units. 

The property ledger serves as an 
eficient means for depreciation ac- 
however, not a 


counting. It is, 
complete solution for the deprecia- 


= 
Property Ledger 


Mortality 
data 


tion problem. experi 


ence will furnish concerning 


the average life of equipment, and 
thence the average depreciation 
rate; but operating conditions may 
vary widely, making it necessar\ 
that the 


inspected at intervals to determine 


property be com pe tently 


whether the actual depreciation 1s 
the same as the recorded or theo 
retical depreciation. If the two do 
not agree, the recorded deprecia 


tion should be corrected to the 
actual depreciation. 

Much municipal property is rela 
tively long-lived. However, the 
more modern mechanization of mu 
nicipal equipment has introduced 
many changes in the depreciation 
maintenance 


and aspects of mu 


nicipal property. 


Mortality Data 


There is need for reliable data 
on the mortality of various types of 
used by 


property municipalities. 


Property ledger accounts when 
properly kept will furnish much in 
formation 
life of 


maintenance costs. 


concerning the service 


municipal property and 


[his informa 
tion 


is valuable, not only in the 


operation of plants, but also to the 
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‘ Time ] 
Unit - Steam Road Rolle- Mid. by _R-B- -[1 Co. 
Class of Equipment _7 Mfrs. Type ¢ No. seis Output 
Dept. Sin Purchased Recor 
| 
Date Repairs tem®] Main Unit. [Item*2 Scarifier _|| Itan *3 [Total for whole unit |Date | 
Des 9 | Cond. Present |Cond. Present | Cond. Present|Depr. |Annval 
com Fo Value | Life Value | 2") % |Velve Depr 
| Cost new del. 42500%| 100 _¢2000~|77 | 100 500~ | 
Est. salvage yalue| 100* = 
Depr. value 24.0024 | 9286 | | 85,7 | 4282 2292 207 %| 207 
3 | | 159322 |zes [872 62/22 | 20707 
177 | 20.5 | 193% 1464 1035°24| 207.07 | 
= | 57% | 16/7 | | 7/40 1257€| 207 \z/aye 
50.00 | 050717 | 0.0 | 2O= 530~| 4° _| 18782 Vales 
ike | Scarifier-CotDel. | 100.0 | 90" 
|\643.00|¥y | 52/ | 322.64 15848) 21141 | 
Retired 10-/5-33 
Net salvage 0.0 |/00.0 |\¥ | 0.0 | zo= == |2430| (4077 | 
Scarifier 20. ~ 
— 


Form 3. Loose-Leaf Property Ledger for Com posite Units 


signed to include cost information a comparison of operation costs 


) engineers and executives who make 
of different equipment used for 


an economic selection of municipal for repairs and maintenance on 


equipment, 


Comparison of Costs 


The property ledger may be de- 


Unit:- Water Meters 


specific equipment, also data con- 
cerning the input and output of 
certain units. “These data when 
used with depreciation will allow 


Purchased From: 


the same purpose. 
The cost data of the property 
ledger furnishes information which 


(Continued on page 72) 


Rating or size x 


Manvfactorer: Location: imi Type: Dise 

MFrs. gerial No. Department: Water 

Ne Additions Retirements Depreciation I Repairs 
Date| ia | [Unit otal Cond | Annvall Depr-. | 


vice FOB| cost cost cost 


iver rvi 


Depr. |Reserve value 


ion From 
No \newof 


Form 4. Loose-Leaf Property Ledger for Age Groups of Like Property Units 
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Photographs Dramatize 


ow New York Lives’ — 
oH the story of the city’s 
housing, old and new— 
graphically portrayed in the 
prize-winning entries in a photo- 
craphic contest conducted by the 
Citizens’ Housing Council of New 
York this spring. The city-wide 
contest created keen interest among 
both amateur and professional pho- 
tographers. By May 31, the clos- 
ing date, over 700 entries had been 
received. 

From this number, 18  photo- 
graphs were chosen as prize win- 
ners, and 70 more were selected as 
Certificate of Merit pictures for ex- 
hibition. The judges, headed by 
Col. Edward J. Steichen, dean of 
American photographers, included 
both eminent photographers and 
housing experts. Dr. Arnold 
Genthe, Anton Bruehl, Alfred 
Eisenstaedt, Grace Mayer, Curator 
of Prints of the Museum of the City 
of New York, Louis H. Pink, Chair- 
man of the New York State Board 


“POVERTY” 


By John Muller—First Prize 


By Caroune 


of Housing, and Mrs. Mary K. 
Simkhovitch, Vice-Chairman of the 
New York City Housing Authority, 
made up the jury. 

Prizes were awarded at the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York on 
June 15, the exercises also marking 
the opening of concurrent exhibi- 
tions of the photographs at the Mu- 
seum and at the New York Public 
Library. John Muller received the 
first prize award for his picture, 
“Poverty.” Second prize went to 
David Robbins and Arnold Eagle 
of the Federal Arts Project for their 
view of a squalid tenement interior. 
Third prize was awarded to Max 
Yavno for “Big City Playground.” 
A special prize given by Col. 
Steichen also went to David Rob- 
bins and Arnold Eagle for their ex 
cellent series of photographs en- 
titled “One Third of a Nation.” 

The significant scarcity of pho:v 
graphs depicting new housing proj 
ects was noted by both Margaret 
Bourke-White and Mrs. Samuel I. 


HARLEM 


WILLIAMSBURG 
Photograph by Gladys Campbell 


+7 


Housiné 


Rosenman, speakers at the exer- 
cises. Only 24 entries (two of which 
are here reproduced) showed new 
model housing for wage-earner fam 
rhe rest of the photographs 
strongly presented the other side 


ilies. 


of the picture, crowded interiors, 
lack of playing facilities, derelict 
tenements, sunless streets and lit 
tered back-yards of large sections of 
Greater New York in 1939. 

The contest has served the pur 
pose not only of interesting a large 
number of photographers in thus 
using their skill to portray the hous- 
ing problem but, more important, 
it has provided an excellent dis 
play for present and future use. The 
exhibit is being viewed by thou- 
sands of people during its showing 
at the New York Public 
(June 19-July 15), and 


more will have the opportunity of 


Library 


countless 


seeing it this summer at the Mu 
seum of the City of New York and 
subsequently in department stores, 


schools, churches, and civic 


centers. 


HOUSING PROJEC! 


RIVER HOUSES 


Photograph by Eugene Roder 
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Sacramento Uses Concrete and Vitrified Pipe in $700,000 Construction Project of 


Combined Sewers and 
Three New Pumps 


He city of Sacramento, Calit., 
is now engaging in a major 
program of construction of 
new sewers for areas not heretofore 
idequately served, and intercept- 
ing sewers to afford better drainage 
and quicker delivery of domestic 
sewage and storm water to the 
screening stations on the Sacra- 
mento River for the final disposal 
by dilution. Seven major projects 
have recently been completed at a 
cost of over $620,000, using Hume 
process spun concrete pipe for $2- 
to 57-inch sewers, and vitrified clay 
for 36-inch and smaller. 
Sacramento has very flat grades. 
The highest elevation in the city is 
53, and a large part of the com- 
munity is at elevation 25 to 30 
above sea-level. Existing 114- and 
1o8-inch sewers in two major north- 
and-south thoroughfares intersect 
the new construction, thus greatly 
strengthening the drainage net- 
work. 


(Construction 


All the work has been done as 
PWA contract projects. The con 
tractors have used trencn excava- 
tors for the entire work, with the 
excavation running 18 to 15 feet 
deep. On the E Street project an 
\ustin trencher was used that was 
capable of digging a trench 4o feet 
deep and 15 feet wide. This ma- 
chine had to shut down daily about 
2 P.M. because it was getting too 
much trench open ahead of the 
pipe layers. 

The work included the construc- 
tion of manholes every 400 feet, or 
one to a block, and catch-basins at 
every corner of each intersection. 
Because of the flat grades, the catch- 
basins do not gather much débris, 
and only a 1-cubic-foot pocket is 
provided, covered with a 12 x 14- 
inch grating. The basin has a 6- 


inch pipe turned to form a trap 
against the escape of sewer gases 
along the thoroughfares. When the 
construction of these new sewers 
was under discussion with Fred J. 
Klaus, City Engineer, he reported 
that with the present type of con- 
struction even with the flat grades 
and the small catch-basins, the grit 
that enters the sewers does not con- 
stitute a serious problem, for the 
flow is sufficient to furnish a flush- 
ing velocity. The per capita use 
of water in Sacramento is 300 gal- 
lons. No automatic sewer flushers 
are installed in the city now, there 
being still about six in the system 
from earlier days. 

Special joints that have proved 
especially tight under Sacramento 
conditions are used for all the sew- 
ers large enough to permit the en- 
trance of a man to make up the 
joint from the inside. The pipes 
are butted close on the outside, and 
a man inside trowels a neat cement 
into the joint without the use of 
any packing. The results have 
been no infiltration and no visible 
leakage to mark the upper walls. 

\fter the joints have been made 
up, the trench is allowed to remain 
open for two days so that the joints 
have a chance to set and any bad 
ones can be corrected. Then the 
trench is backfilled with a drag 
scraper, and the material is soaked 
with water as it is placed. Then 
the joints are checked again for 
leakage. The trench is then sur- 
faced with a temporary pavement 
consisting of crushed rock with 
some clay, and 14-gallon of pene- 
tration oil is sprayed over the top to 
prevent dust. This pavement is left 
lor three months to permit complete 
settlement of the trench, and then 
the permanent pavement to match 
that already on the street is laid. It 
has been found that with the heavy 


truck trafic that uses most of | he 
through streets, the trenches con. 
solidate well in advance of the tine 
for the permanent paving. 

In conjunction with the con- 
struction of the collecting system, 
an addition was made to the sew- 
age pumping and screening plant. 
This consists of three Worthington 
pumps of 60, 78.5 and 100 med 
capacity with 500-hp General Elec. 
tric motors and necessary electrical 
equipment, additional — building 
sump area, and an 84-inch outlal! 
sewer to the river. The hydraulix 
valves on the 42-inch discharge are 
furnished by A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. 
A unique feature of the design is 
the use of USS Corten rust-resist 
ing steel for all suction and dis- 
charge piping as far as the sewer 
outfall. This discharge line is 84- 
inch diameter of 54-inch steel. 

The present construction — pro- 
gram and the lengths and costs ar 
tabulated below. The program is 
under the direction of the City En- 
gineer, Fred J. Klaus. 


SEWER CONSTRUCTION AND COSTS 


Street Size of Pipe Length Cost 
E Street 42” t0 45” 7.769 ft. $81,290 
H Street 42” to 45” 5.245 78.424 
O Street 48” to 57” 5,242 “ 83,496 
Markham Way 36” to15” 7,432 54.700 
L&M Streets 36” to15” 10,200 57335 
Scattered go” to 8” 21,768 “ 46,000 
Addition to 

screening and pumping plant 184,500 
Paving 50,000 


Public Recreation Gains 


Mr. local funds were spent for pub 
lic recreation under leadership in 
1938 than in any year since 1931, accord 
ing to the 1938 Year Book of the National 
Recreation Association, just published 
At least fifteen cities employed full-time 
year-round executives for the first time in 
1938. The number of recreation leaders 
paid from regular funds increased to 2 
975 in 1938, gains of 8, 11 and 8 per cent 
respectively for each of the last three 
years over the preceding year. With 
3.345 full-time year-round leaders re 
ported, 1938 set another new high—almost 
50 per cent above the low figure of the de 
pression reported in 1932. 

rhe annual survey shows 1,295 com 
munities spending local funds for recrea- 
tion under leadership. This figure is the 
largest ever reported, surpassing the 1937 
figure of 1,280. 


I'wenty-eight cities reported bond issues 
for recreation passed in 1938 totaling 
$3,155,323. Total local expenditures for 
recreation under leadership, as reported, 
aggregated $29,365,472. 
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e-development Plan for 


Rhode Island’s South Sh 


HE accompanying sketch 

shows a proposed plan for 

the allocation of land uses 
and a treatment of traffic circula- 
tion in the re-development of the 
south shore of Rhode Island, pre- 
pared for the Rhode Island State 
Planning Board by Justin Hartzog, 
whose services as a planning consul- 
tant were made available to Rhode 
Island through the cooperation of 
the National Resources Committee. 
The proposed plan is the result of 
a comprehensive study of existing 
conditions along the southern shore 
of Rhode Island, with careful con- 
sideration of the many factors in- 
volved in the problem of perma 
nent rehabilitation of the area. 


The fundamental objectives 
sought to be accomplished are the 
safeguarding of human life and the 
prevention of major property loss 
in a recurrence of hurricane and 
inundation conditions which last 
September laid the area in waste. 
Relief from traffic congestion; en- 
hanced enjoyment of the beaches; 
increased tax revenues; provision 
for future expansion of facilities 
for the use and enjoyment of the 
citizens of Rhode Island and its 
visitors; and livelihood for local 
residents and the prosperity of lo 
cal communities, are other major 
goals of the plan. 


Owing to the firm headlands at 
Watch Hill, Westerly, Weekapaug, 
Green Hill, Matunuck and Point 
Judith, the south shore of Rhode 
Island is held to be fairly perma- 
nent, and a fairly constant shore- 
line is assured. Advantage is taken 
of these favorable conditions to de- 
velop the many fine, sandy beaches 
and the adjacent salt ponds for 
public and private uses, and to pro- 
vide sites for safe, permanent con 
struction of dwellings, summer cot- 
tages, hotels, business areas and 
amusement centers, each according 


By S. G. Tinkuam 


Staff Engineer, State Planning Board 


to the best uses of the entireé 


By holding new construction gen- 
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Town of Narragansett, R. 1., Before the 
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Development of the Narragansett Shore Proposed by the State Planning Board : 
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through the destructive elements of 
wind and tide will be minimized 
and the attending loss in taxable 
The suggested de- 


values avoided. 
velopment of the beaches and the 
ponds in the rear of the barrier 
beaches for recreational purposes 
will greatly increase the total beach 
area available for present and fu- 
ture needs and, by restricting habi- 
tation on the sand spits and along 
the low, unprotected areas, great 
loss of life in the future will be 
prevented, 

\s shown in the sketch, the pres 
ent Shore Road—Route No. 1—will 
be utilized, and many of the exist 
ing roads from the Shore Road to 
the beaches will be retained, with 
others provided from time to time 
as needed, thus effecting a solution 
to trafic demands, both 
and future, while at the same time 


present 


providing for safe, quick exits from 
the beaches in times of necessity. 


New Public Areas Designated 


According to the nature of the 
land, and considering the best uses 
to which it may be put, certain 
areas have been designated as pub- 
lic areas, like those indicated at 
Misquamicut and at Matunuck on 
the plan. Construction of build- 
ings on the beaches would be re- 
stricted to bath-houses, pavilions, 
«cabanas, boat-houses and piers, and 
parking spaces. Other areas have 
been designated as private-use de- 
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CAISTING PUBLIC RESERVATION 
TD SUGGESTED PRIVATE USE DEVELOPMEN 


velopment areas, where appropri- 
ate residential, business and sum- 
mer recreational development will 
be stimulated, 

Included in the plan for future 
expansion is the development of 
the Shore Road ultimately into an 
Ocean Parkway, giving magnificent 
views of the ocean, adequately land- 
scaped and developed according to 
the scenic possibilities and natural 
beauty. 

Plans are already under way by 
the town of Westerly for the ac- 
quisition of a public beach at Mis- 
quamicut, and authorization for a 
bond issue to cover the expense 1s 
pending in the Legislature at the 
present time. 

The town of Narragansett has 
received authority to issue bonds 
and to engage in a bath-house busi- 
ness and is proceeding with plans 
for extensive rebuilding at Narra- 
gansett Pier. 


Housing Development by Pri- 
vate Syndicate Planned 


The State Planning Board is now 
working on a plan for the forma- 
tion of a private syndicate to un- 
dertake the erection of some 500 
to 600 semi-prefabricated houses, 
containing two and _ three bed- 


rooms, with bath, living room, 


porch, dinette, kitchenette and ser- 
vice-room, together with heating, 
lighting, plumbing and electric re- 
frigeration, and including a one- 


car garage, to be constructed on lots 
75 x 150 feet in the designated resi- 
dential areas, with rights to private 
beaches. Under the plan, the ac- 
quisition of necessary land will be 
by purchase, with an exchange pro- 
vision for those now owning land 
in the restricted areas under the 
jurisdiction of the towns involved. 

The State Planning Board has 
endeavored to set up standards to 
satisfy an average demand as to the 
number of rooms, necessary facili- 
ties and conveniences, at a price 
within the reach of the average pur- 
chaser and, in general, to furnish 
to a proportion of past and future 
members of summer residents, 
modern, up-to-date dwellings and 
facilities in which investment may 
be made with confidence, and _pos- 
session enjoyed in security, and, in 
addition, to make available to pros- 
pective owners, through an ease- 
ment, the right of use to certain 
beach areas for private recreational 
purposes, free from unreasonable 
trespass and intrusion. 


The First “Safe and Sane” 
Fourth 
The Common Council of — the 


city of New York decided in 1786 
that “on account of the dangers of 
fire there will be no illuminations, 
bonfires or fireworks of any kind.” 

Well, that’s what the city fathers 
decided then and what they are still 
deciding from year to year, and the 
citizens refrain from even lighting a 
match . . . or do they? 
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A Joint Paving Project of City 
and County of Lorain 


New Concrete Paving on Broadway, Lorain, Ohio, 


Provides Heavy-Duty Link Between U.S. 6 and 20 


wonc the many work relief 
projects constructed in Lo- 
rain, Ohio, in the past few 
; have been storm-water and 
sanitary sewers and street paving. 
In 1937 a total of 24,487 square 
yards of macadam paving was com- 
pleted, and in the first half of 1938 
some 21,000 square yards of con- 
crete paving was laid 8 inches thick, 
with 6 x 6-inch mesh reintforce- 
ment and with the curb integral 
with the pavement. The result 
was gratifying and the morale of 
the workmen excellent, so a large 
project was set up for the late sum 
mer on Broadway, the principal 
business street of the city. 
Broadway extends from Lake 
Erie on the north entirely across 
the city and is designated as State 
Route No. 57. It connects with 
State Route No. 2 and U.S. Route 
No. 6 at Erie Avenue and is the 
connecting link between U. S. No. 
6 at Lorain and U. S. No. 20 at 
Elyria. For several years this street 
was in bad condition owing to 
heavy truck trafic. In 1935-36 the 
section from the south city line be- 
tween 36th and 28th Streets was 
repaved by the State Highway De- 
partment, the city of Lorain and 
Lorain County contributing a por- 


By Henry F. Avexanver 
City Engineer, 
Lorain, Ohio 


The Author Pointing to the Well-Laid 
Street Railroad Ties over Which the 
Paving Was Poured 


tion of the cost. ‘This section was 


paved with brick. 


Needed Construction 


In August, 1938, WPA, the city 
of Lorain and Lorain County 
agreed jointly to complete the re 
paving of Broadway from the north 
end of the brick section at 28th 
Street for a distance of 9,325 feet 
WPA permitted the 


use of all needed paving machinery, 


northward. 


so a contract to furnish the neces 
sary machinery with operators was 
awarded to Hollinger & Davidson 
of Akron, Ohio. This contract 
provided the necessary finishing 
machines, mixer, batcher, power 
shovel, concrete forms, trucks and 
experienced operators, Labor to 
work with the machines and othe 
equipment 


WPA rolls. 


From Erie 


provided from 


Avenue southward 
for a distance of 825 feet Broad 
way is 67 feet wide, and thence to 
28th Street the width is 52 feet. 
The area of this entire section trom 


Erie Avenue to 2&th Street is 5O, 


The Completed Concrete Pavement, 52 Feet in Width, on Broadway, Lorain 
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438 square yards. of 6 hours each. Approximately 48-foot section was 48,566 square 


In the central portion of the 
street there is a strip 19 feet wide 
that was formerly used by a street 
railway. The foundation of these 
car tracks was concrete, having a 
thickness from 12 to 20 inches. ‘The 
wooden ties that had been em 
bedded in the concrete for about 
twenty vears were found to be as 
solid and free from decay as new 
ones \s there was from 6 to 14 
inches of concrete beneath them, 
and the space between the ties was 
solidly concreted and an average of 
6 inches of concrete was to be 
placed over them, it was decided to 
leave the ties in place. There were 
at least g,000 ol these ties in the 
section paved, 

The sections of concrete between 
the curbs and the former track bed 
were made g inches thick, with 6 x 
6-inch mesh reinforcement, using 
49 pounds per square yard. With 
an average ol 6 inches of pavement 
over the track section, the thickness 
of the new pavement at the center 
was from 18 to 26 inches, a mod 
ern record 

Concrete was placed in lanes 12 
fect wide, making four lanes with 
side strips of 2 feet each in the 52- 
foot section and Qlo feet wide in 
the 67-loot section. A longitudinal 
center joint was insialled and 24 
fect from the center on each side, 
10 feet trom the center joint, is a 
free joint, making five longitudinal! 
joints in all Lransversely, there ts 
an expansion joint every 8o feet, 
and a contraction joint every 20 
feet. 

Included in this project was the 
construction of 5,184 feet of storm 
water sewers ranging from 12 to 36 
inches in diameter, and 2,080 feet 
of 12-inch inlet pipe. “The purpose 
ol this storm-water sewer is to sepa 
rate the storm water from the sew 
age, the old sewer in Broadway hav 
ing been used as a combined sewer. 


Construction Under Way 


On September 7, 1938, the shovel 
began to remove the old pavement, 
and the first concrete was poured 
September 23. Operations were 
carried on at high speed; the work- 
ers who did the grading and con- 
struction of storm sewers worked 
three shifts of 6 hours each. The 
concrete crews worked two shifts 


1,200 men were employed on the 
project, and the WPA foremen and 
workers all deserve much praise 
for the excellent work that they 
accomplished. 

The removal of the old pave- 
ment required 55 days. With the 
first concrete poured on September 
23, a section of new pavement 45 
feet wide and 9,259 feet long was 
completed November 16, 1938. A 
section 66 feet wide was not paved, 
since the sewer had to be con- 
structed across the street at that 
point. The area concreted in the 


yards, and the time required 71 
days, including Sundays, an ave ige 
of 684 square yards per day. he 
total number of working days was 
only 59, and the average concicte 
laid was 823 square yards per cay, 
The g-foot, 6-inch side strips were 
finished November 22, thus com. 
pleting the entire 67-foot-wide x 
825-foot-long section and the 48. 
foot-wide x 8,434-foot-long section, 
including nearly a mile of storm 
sewers with connections, ina period 
of 78 days, Sundays and two holi- 
days included. 


A Summer 


Sehool for 


City Attorneys 


COMPREHENSIVE lecture scries deal- 
A ing with the varied legal prob 
lems of municipal government and ad- 
ministration will be given during the two 
weeks commencing July 17 in New York 
City The program is sponsored by the 
Practising Law Institute, a non-profit edu- 
cational institution, which conducts semt 
nars and lecture courses for practising 
lawyers 

The program has been designed to 
make available to municipal attorneys 
the results of the intensive experience of 
a group of twenty experts in this field. 
Among the lecturers are William C. 
Chanter, Corporation Counsel of the City 
of New York, who will discuss the func 
tioning of the city attorney as assistant to 
the administration, legal adviser and ai 
torney conducting the city’s litigation, 
Seven members of Mr. Chanler’s statf will 
ilso lecture on such matters as legal prob- 
lems involved in local emergency taxes, 
provisions of municipal construction and 
purchase contracts and their interpreta 
tion, taxpayers’ suits, contractors’ claims 
for extras; public utilities and the use ot 
the city’s streets, reduction of utility rates; 
condemnation proceedings, city planning, 
zoning, and related problems; municipal 
regulation of businesses, hotels, taxicabs, 


etc.; rule-making power of municipal of 


ig 
ficials. 

Four lecturers will discuss Municipal 
Bonds: Arnold Frye, Secretary of the 
Committee on Municipal Law of the 
American Bar Association; George Xan- 
thaky, City Councilman, Long Beach, 
N. Y¥.; Russell McInnes, of Lehman Bros.; 
and Charles L. Kades, Special Assistant 
to the General Counsel of the U. S. Trea- 
sury Department. Other interesting lec- 
tures in the series are: by Paul J. Kern, 
President of the Civil Service Commission 
of the City of New York, on the applica- 
tion of the civil service laws and judicial 
review; David Diamond, Corporation 
Counsel of Buffalo, N. Y., on methods of 
investigating and preventing municipal 


corruption; Maxwell H. Tretter, counse] 
for the New York City Housing Authority 
on the legal and financial problems of 
public housing; James C. Tormey, Coy 
poration Counsel of Syracuse, N. Y., on 
real estate taxes, tax exemptions, legal 
proceedings for the reduction of assess 
ments; William H. Emerson, Corporation 
Counsel of Rochester, N. Y., on the prob 
lem of readjustment of municipal real 
estate taxes; William A. Davidson, County 
Attorney, Westchester County, N. Y., on 
methods of foreclosing real estate tax 
liens; William G. Mulligan, Jr., Asso 
ate Counsel, New York City Board of 
[ransportation, on regulation of public 
utilities and municipal operation; and 
Leonard Wallstein, Jr., former Assistant 
Corporation Counsel, New York City, on 
the defense of tort claims against munici 
palities. 

Lectures in this series will be given daily 
from 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. and from 
2:30 to 500 P.M., July 17-28, in com 
fortable air-conditioned rooms in the 
Hotel Astor, New York. Saturdays and 
Sundays are reserved for recreation, in 
cluding visits to the New York World’s 
Fair. 

This lecture series is part of the annual 
Summer Session of the Practising Law In- 
stitute, whose courses are attended by 
municipal officers as well as attorneys. 
Courses in other subjects which will be 
given at the Summer Session (each con 
sisting of ten two-hour sessions) include 
Fundamentals of Income Tax Law, Tax 
Practice and Procedure, Current Prob 
lems in Taxation, Labor Law, Corporate 
Practice, Real Estate, Trials, Trials Clinic, 
Bankruptcy and Reorganization, <A¢ 
counting. The Summer Session also in- 
cludes a twenty-lecture series on Criminal 
Prosecution designed to meet the needs 
of prosecuting attorneys. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Harold P. Seligson, Director of the 
Practising Law Institute, 150 Broadway 
New York. 
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Curb Parkins Solve 
in Nation’s Capital 


By W. A. Van Duzer 


Director of Vehicles and Traffic, District of Columbia 


HE one way to buy equip- 
ment with confidence and 
assurance that there will be 

no comeback is to be certain that 
ir specifications are right. When 
Congress in its 1938 session author- 
ized the installation of parking me- 
ters in a limited area of the Wash- 
ington business district, the Depart- 
ment of Vehicles and Traffic of the 
District of Columbia was desig- 
nated by the Commission to buy 
meters. I approached the National 
Bureau of Standards, which con- 
sented to assist in drawing up the 
knew that the 
only possible criticism could be on 


speci ications. | 


the score of strictness, this 
Nineteen 
different meters of various makes 


proved to be the case. 


and types were examined and the 
vood and bad features of each 
When the specifications 
were finally made up as a result of 
the Bureau’s report, it was found 


noted. 


that one automatic and one man- 
ual meter substantially met them, 
thus restricting bidding and we re 
turned the bids unopened. 

“We must buy parking meters,” 
| informed the Bureau, “and we 
want to buy parking meters.” So 
the specifications were revised to 
permit a real effort to meet them, 
and bids were again invited. This 
time three meters of three manu- 
facturers, two automatics and a 
manual, were acceptable. On fur- 
ther consideration, however, we 
had decided to buy only auto- 
rejected all bids, 
omitted from the specifications all 
mention of manual meters and ad- 
vertised a third time. Both makes 
of automatic meters were found to 
be acceptable, and an order was 
placed for 310 Karparks, and oper- 
ating 614 hours per day collected 
sufhcient money to pay for the me- 
ters in four months. 

This, briefly, has been the experi- 
ence with 310 parking meters in 


matics; sO we 


Washington, D. C., since Novem- 
ber 14, 1938, when they were in 
stalled: 

1. Average total, $ig2 per day 
operating from 9:30 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
except Sundays and holidays; 265 
meters set for one hour and 45 me 
ters for 20 minutes, the 20-minut« 
meters collecting about twice the 
revenue of the 60-minute meters. 
Out of 220,000 nickels deposited, 
there were only 81 slugs, a loss ol 
54.05 in $11,000 collected. 

2. Average turnover of cars is 
8.6, compared with 6.4 cars with 
out meters. 

3. Overtime parking reduced 
from 23.6 per cent to 13.4 per cent 
alter the installation of meters. 

j- It now takes a car 22 seconds 
to park, compared with 38 seconds 
before meters were installed, which 
for the 2,550 cars using these spaces 
amounts to a total saving of 11 
President E. D. 
Merrill of the Capitol Transit Co. 


states that while this is a real gain 


hours per day. 


per car, there are now 33 per cent 
more cars parking, and that the ad 
vantage to mass transportation is 
the elimination of double parking. 

5. Cars which used to cruise on 
the average nine blocks to find a 
place to park now find it in 5.2 
blocks, which saves 826 miles of 
daily cruising through this con 
gested district. 

6. The number of parking tick 
ets has been cut in half. 

7. Many fewer policemen su 
pervise parking than were assigned 
to this troublesome job before m«e 
ters were installed. 

8. Before meters were installed 
we asked people whether or not 
they favored the innovation, and 4 
out of 20 said yes, whereas since in 
stallation 19 out of 20 are in favor 
of them. ‘The Keystone Automo 
bile Club’s Washington Branch, 
which urged the installation of 
parking meters, made a survey be- 


Courtesy of the Washington Star 


Melvin ( Hazen, President Board of 

Commissioners, D. C., Drops Nicke in 

Karpark Meter. to the Obvious Interest 

of William A. Van Duzer, Director of Ve 

hicles and Trafft and Precinct Capt 
Harve Callahan 


fore and alter, finding a 47 per cent 
increased turnover in cars parking 

\n INSpector inspects the opera 
tion of the parking meters and 
makes a daily written report. “The 
cumulative difficulties sum up as 
follows for the 414 months 


Nov.-Feb Marcl 


Months 1 Month 

troken glass dial 
Coin slot jammed meter 

not emptied 14 
Nickels jammed (bent coin 

Flag failures 
Clocks run down (our fault i 0 
Damaged by trafhe 
Heads loose on stanchions 
Stanchions loose 
Coin slot obstructed 4 { 
Clock failure 0 


Specilications Satislactory 


\ bill is now before Congress au 
thorizing the installation of addi 
tional meters. Probably the sam 
specifications will be used The 
major requirements are: (1) that 
the parker receive the time hx pays 
for, and be unable to change that 
time; (2) that the meter indicat 
both when space is available and 
when it is legally occupied; (3) 
that the clock mechanism be ren 
dered rust-resistant, and that it 
last for years, as is expected ol a 
clock in the home; (4) that sepa 
rate openings be provided for ser 
vicing and for collecting the money. 

The specifications are essential 
ly functional. ‘The reliability in 
service is covered by (1) the pro 
vision that the manufacturer must 
show a satisfactory record in the 
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field of the performance of a given 
number of similar meters, and by 
(2) making final acceptance con 
tingent on successful operation 
over a stated period. Some of the 
provisions—for example, the park- 
ing time, color of signals, manner 
of protecting coin receptacle, pat 
ticular method of mounting meter 

are clearly optional — locally, 
choice being dictated by apparent 
local needs. In the functional speci 
fications prepared with the as 


sistance of the National Bureau ot 


DISTRIC 


General Requirements Ihe meter shall be 
of the type which indicates by suitable signals, 
respectively 1) that the meter is in-use 


(ie is engaged in measuring the permitted 
parking time or (2) is not in use and that 
the space at which it 1s located should be 
available for parking It shall be operable 
only by a nickel (5-cent piece) and the maxt 
mum time interval measured between the 
change of signals shall be at least one hour. 
[It may be either of the fully “automatic 
type, in which the operation is completely 
sutomatic after the coin has been inserted, or 
of the manually operated type in which the 
operation of the device is initiated by the user 
ifter the deposit of the coin, by the turning 
of a handle or similar device, after which the 
operation 1s automatic 

Ihe design and construction shall be such 
that it assures both that the full parking time 
will be made available to the user and also 
that the time-measuring mechanism starts the 
measurement of the parking time as soon as 
the in use signal is displayed 

Ihe meter must not be capable of being 
operated so that multiples of the permitted 
parking time will be consecutively set up on 
the meter by the insertion of more than one 
coin initially, nor so that the operating time 
i measured by the meter can be changed 
ifter the coin has once been deposited, except 
by the deposit of an additional coin which will 
reset the meter anew to again start the op 
erating cycle for the full parking period. 


Ihe meter shall be constructed of corro 


sion-resisting materials It shall be of sub 
stantial and rugged construction to withstand 
rough usage and assure long life with a mini 
mum amount of servicing [he design shall 


be as simple as practicable to perform = the 
specified functions Ihe workmanship shall 
be of first-class character throughout 

Meters will not be icceptable for purchase 
unless evidence satisfactory to the Commis 
sioners, D. ¢ is presented to show that at 
least 00 meters of substantially the same de 
sign and construction as that of the particu 
lar model offered have been in successtul use 
for a period of at least six months All bids 
received must be on late type current models 
which the company is producing at the time 
the bid is made 

Detail Requirements The meter shall con 
sist of the following principal parts: a metal 
enclosing case, a clock mechanism, operating 
mechanism, and coin receptacle 

Meter Case Ihe entire meter mechanism 
shall be enclosed in a substantial metal case, 
so arranged as to prevent access to the interior 
except through the openings provided for ser 
vicing the meter and for the collection of 
coins. Such openings shall be protected by 
cylinder locks of at least four tumblers The 
coin receptacle shall not be accessible through 
the opening provided for servicing the meter; 
and the lock protecting the servicing opening 
and the lock protecting the opening for the 
collection of coins shall not be operable by 
the same key Ihe case shall be of weather- 
proof construction. It shall be arranged for 
mounting at the top of a standard pipe at 
least 2 inches in diameter. Provision shall be 
made for securely attaching the meter to the 
pipe by mechanical means. The arrange 
ment shall be such that the meter case must 


Standards, here published, the 
bracketed material shows the omis- 
sions in the final specifications cov- 
ering automatic meters. 

While we regard the nickels 
which meters collect as merely part 
of the municipal operation of reg- 
ulating curb parking, we are not 
unconscious of the fact that if park- 
ing meters are installed they are 
likely to produce an annual income 
exceeding $200,000. This revenue 
will come as a result of solving the 
problem of the short-time parker. 


Consideration is being give: 
using this money to provide 
planned parking lots for the all. 
day parker. We estimate thay jj 
will permit us to provide 1,000 000 
square feet of space, or enoug!) to 
accommodate 5,000 cars. This cap 
be done by (1) putting money into 
parking lots as it becomes available: 
or (2) providing very large park 
ing facilities by advancing funds to 
be repaid by revenues from the me. 
ters—the quicker and more satis. 
factory method. 


OF COLUMBIA METER SPECIFICATIONS 


be opened betore the meter can be removed 
from the pipe. A blueprint plan of the sug- 
gested method of installation, with particular 
reference to the flange and the fastening of 
the flange to the sidewalk, is attached, bolts to 
be not less than Yé-inch in diameter and 
22 inches in length of engaged screw. There 
shall be permanently mounted on each meter, 
on the side on which the operating handle is 
located (or in the case of automatic meters 
on the side on which the coin slot is located), 
a metal plate bearing in easily legible charac- 
ters clear and adequate directions tor the 
proper operation of the meter. 

Clock Mechanism.—The clock mechanism 
shall indicate correct time at all temperatures 
between o° F. and 100° F., with an error not 
exceeding 2 minutes per hour, and shall be so 
regulated that for any time interval not ex- 
ceeding 2 hours the indicated time shall not 
exceed the actual elapsed time. (That is, any 
error in the indicated time shall be in such 
a direction that the clock is slow.) 

Ihe clock mechanism throughout shall be of 
high-grade workmanship with gears and pin 
ions free of burrs Gears shall be of clock 
brass, steel or other suitable metal, and shall 
be not less than 0.025-inch in thickness. Train 
plates shall be of clock brass and not tess 
than 0.04-inch in thickness Arbors and statts 
shall be of drill-rod steel The portions of 
the pallet which engage the teeth of the escape- 
ment wheel shall be of monel metal or steel. 
Ihe movement shall be driven by a main- 
spring In the automatic type of meter the 
mainspring shall be enclosed in a barrel or 
otherwise so constrained as to prevent dam- 
age to other parts of the mechanism in case of 
spring breakage. Operation shall be by a lever 
escapement and balance wheel or by a pendu- 
lum not more than g inches in length Ihe 
movement shall be protected against corrosion 
by lacquering, chromium plating or other 
suitable means 

Ihe mechanism shall be wound [by hand 
either by turning the operating handle as in 
the manual or] by a special winding key {as 
in the automatic type meters. If the meter is 
of the manual type, in which the clock is 
wound by the action of setting the meter in 
operation, the clock shall be capable of run- 
ning for a period of at least two hours. If the 
meter is of the automatic type, in which the 
clock is wound separately] the clock shall be 
capable of running continuously for a period 
of at least 60 hours between windings. The 
clock shall not operate continuously but shall 
come to rest after each operating cycle of the 
meter has been completed. 

Operating Mechanism.—The entire meter- 
operating mechanism (including the clock 
mechanism) shall be constructed as a com- 
pletely assembled single unit so that it may 
readily be removed and replaced as a whole 
without removing or disassembling the meter 
case 

In addition to the “in use” and “‘space avail- 
able” signals, the meter shall be provided with 
a graduated scale, the smallest graduation not 
to exceed 5 minutes, to indicate continuously 
either the length of time still remaining before 
the parking period expires, or the total elapsed 
time from the beginning of the parking period. 
The meter shall continue to indicate the time 
for a period of not less than 10 minutes after 
the parking period has expired, i.c., for a 


total period of not less than 70 minutes. 1}) 
meter signals shall be plainly visible from bor; 
the front and back of the meter. The “in us 

signal shall be green, and the “space availabl 

signal shall be red. The method of operation 
and the character of the signals should be such 
that for the “in use’ period a green signal 
alone will be visible and for the “‘space 
able”’ period a red signal alone will be vi 
In any event the method of operation and th 

character of the signals shall be such that th 

“in use’ period and the “space available’ px 

riod will be respectively shown in a manner 
which is definite and clear, so that it can 
readily be determined at a glance, from either 
side of the meter, whether the “in use” period 
or “space available” period is being indicated 
by the meter. The “in use’’ period indicated 
by the meter shal! include the assigned park 

ing time only. It shall not include any cx 

tension beyond the assigned parking time 

no “period of grace’’) either at the beginning 
or at the end of the parking period. 

Simple means shall be provided in the me:er 
mechanism for setting the meter to operate 
for a parking time of any desired length trom 
10 minutes to 60 minutes in increments of no 
more than 10 minutes. The settings for th 
respective adjustments shall be definitely 
marked. 

Coin Receptacle —Each meter shall be pro 
vided with a removable receptacle for recei 
ing and safely retaining the coins deposited 
The receptacle shall be of substantial con 
struction of corrosion-resisting material, and 
shall have a capacity for receiving not less 
than 50 nickels. Provision shall be made 
against the unauthorized removal of coins from 
the receptacle by providing means for locking 
or sealing the opening provided for the 1 
moval of coins, and by a device to prevent 
moval of the coins through the slot through 
which they enter the receptacle. Means shal! 
also be provided to assure that the coin slot in 
the receptacle will properly register with th: 
coin chute in the meter when the receptacle 1s 
placed in the meter case. 

fhe meter may be provided with an auto 
matic counter to register the number of times 
that the meter has been operated, to serve as a 
check on the number of coins in the receptacic 
If an automatic counter is provided, it shall 
be of the positively-actuated, non-reversib\ 
non-resettable type, and so assembled in the 
mechanism that it cannot be readily discon 
nected from the operating mechanism, or other 
wise tampered with. 

The meters shall be protected against the 
use of other than genuine coins of the speci 
fied denomination, slugs, or the like, at least 
to the following extent: The coin deposited 
to actuate the meter shall, in its passage 
through the meter, be positively held so as to 
be clearly exposed to view through a window 
provided for the purpose on the front of the 
meter. The coin shall be retained, thus ex 
posed to view, during the entire operating 
period, and shall not be displaced until the 
coin is deposited for the next succeeding op 
eration of the meter. The coin slot shall be 
of such dimensions as to reject coins of greater 
diameter or greater thickness than those of 
the genuine coin. Effective means shall be 
provided to prevent the operation of the ma 
chine by a penny and to prevent pennies from 
clogging the coin passage. 
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Mixing Asphalt Emul 
sion with the Long 
Windrows of Selected 
Sandy Material and 
#xisting Surface Ma 
terial for the Neu 


Runways 


Asphalt Stabilized Runways 


OTWITHSTANDING the failure of 

| a proposed $3,000,000 mu- 
nicipal bond issue for air 

port improvements, Los Angeles is 
going ahead under a joint city and 


Works Progress Administration 
project with an extensive field im- 
provement and runway construc- 
tion program. Although the bond 
proposal, which would have pro 
vided the funds necessary to com- 
plete the Municipal Airport as the 
major airline terminal for the Los 
\ngeles metropolitan area, received 
a favorable vote of approximately 
6o per cent of the ballots cast at 
the May 2 municipal election, it 
did not obtain the two-thirds ma- 
jority required by the city charter 
to authorize such bond issues. 

[he bond proposal contem- 
plated the construction of a new 
administration and airline termi- 
nal building embracing 80,000 
square feet or more of floor space, 
three large steel and concrete 
hangars for the use of the airlines, 
additional runway facilities, and 
other improvements necessary to 
completely equip the field as a 
modern airline terminal. 

The failure of the measure has 
at least temporarily delayed the 
plans for the administration build- 
ing and new hangars, but it is an- 
ticipated that a major part of the 
runway program and other field 
improvements can be carried for- 
ward under the joint city and WPA 


Built as Part of Extensive Development Program at 
Los Angeles Municipal Airport 13 Miles from € ‘ity 


project now under way at the an 
port. 

Airport officials 
ever, that either some alternative 
means of financing the building 
program will be found or that a 
new bond issue proposal for a 
lesser amount will meet with suc- 
cess if submitted to the electorate 
spring. In_ the 

effort is being 


believe, how 


sometime next 
meantime, every 
made to complete construction of 
a new main east-west runway and a 
new north-south runway so that the 
field will be available by next win- 
ter as an alternative or emergency 
airport, available for the use of the 
airlines. 

Under the present city- WPA 
project, it is expected that four of 
the field’s new runways will be 
completed, including the two men- 
tioned above. This project ts 
being financed with a contribution 
of approximately $311,000 from 
current city funds for materials, 
equipment, and supervision, while 
the WPA is supplying funds for 
labor. 

In addition to the runways, the 
project also includes construction 
of necessary taxiways, aprons and 
field drainage facilities, both sur- 
face and subsurface. 


New Emulsion-Mix Runwa ys 


The field, which is approximate 
ly 640 acres in area, will eventually 
have six runways; two of which 
will be 300 feet in width, and one 
200 feet in width, and the balance 

50 feet wide. The great prob 
lem in the construction of the run 
ways is to provide a_ stabilized 
paved surface upon the natural 
adobe subgrade, and to exclude 
excessive moisture from this sub 
grade so as to prevent its expan 
disturb the 


sion, which would 


paved surfaces. The adobe is not 
suitable for the road-mix runway, 
so sandy material meeting the speci 
fications was taken from another 
part of the airport. The exist 
ing surface material is mixed with 
added selected sandy material 
and used to make a 41-inch road- 
mix base when compacted. This 
material has about g2 per cent 
passing a 200-mesh sieve, and none 
retained on a 10-mesh sieve. The 
mixed materials are windrowed so 
as to give 334 cubic feet of material 
per running foot of windrow. 
This material is stabilized by 
mixing with a Madsen Road Pug 
which pulls a tank truck behind it 
furnishing the asphalt emulsion. 
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The pug has regularly mixed an 
average of 2,400 tons of the se 
lected aggregate, and go,ooo gal 
lons of diluted Bitumuls per 8-houn 
day on this job, applying 7 gallons 
of the liquid per 334 cubic feet of 
windrow, or 414 per cent by weight 
of undiluted asphalt. 

\bout one hour after the mixing 
of the windrow, it is broken down 
and spread by an Adams diesel 
tandem-drive power grader, sup 
plemented by an Austin No. 10 
pulled grader. After the material 
has been spread to the proper depth 
and is in the proper condition for 
rolling, a fleet of sheepstoot rollers 
is pulled over it until the teeth of 
the rollers fail to make an indenta 


from the field to a stream. 


Lighting 

Present lighting facilities for 
night flying consist of a bank of 
seven Crouse - Hinds  floodlights. 
Field attendants are on duty at all 
times to provide the lights when 
needed. ‘The field boundary lights 
have been installed, but have not 
yet been placed in operation. Flush 
lights are to be installed on the new 
east-west main runway now near- 
ing completion, and this runway, 
together with the lights, will be 
placed in operation some time in 
the fall. Flush lights have also 
been ordered for the new north- 
south runway, which is also under 


17,000 square feet, and the {; 
25,000 square feet. The one prj. 
vate hangar is about 25,000 sq:q 
feet in area and is used by the D up. 
las Aircraft Co. as a final assem. 
bly and delivery plant for its F| 
Segundo Division. 

There is no transport service ip 
and out of the Los Angeles airport 
at present, the traffic consis ing 
largely of local flights, transicn; 
flights, testing of aircraft manu. 
factured in the Los Angeles area, 
and flights of units of the air forces 
of the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps. For the year 1938 the land. 
ings and take-offs at the field totaled 
approximately 200,000. 

At present none of the transport 


Breaking Down and Spreading the Mixed Windrows with a Power Grader Prior to 
Consolidating with Sheepsfoot Rollers on New Runways for Los Angeles Municipal 


tion greater than \4-inch. Follow- 
ing this, the loose material remain- 
ing on the surface is bladed off and 
pulled over onto the subgrade to 
be mixed with the next windrow of 
road-mix material. 

Lhe final surface will consist ol 
z inches of asphaltic concrete, which 
will be laid under a contract to be 
awarded later. 


| Jrainage 

Che field has a natural drainage 
of 10 feet fall per mile, but this is 
being augmented by shallow gut- 
ters on either side of the runway 
about 100 feet wide and with a 
drop of 7 inches in 50 feet. These 
drain to the east side of the field to 
18-inch concrete pipes, which drain 
finally into a 48-inch concrete arch 
culvert running about 4,000 feet 


Airport 


construction. 


Administration Building 

The existing administration 
building on the south side of the 
field is of tile-and-stucco construc- 
tion, four stories high and with a 
control tower. ‘The present ad- 
ministration building embraces 
about 7,500 square feet of floor 
space, but this is inadequate to meet 
requirements, 


Hangars 


There are four municipally- 
owned and one privately - owned 
hangar located on the airport. All 
are of tile-and-stucco fire-resistant 
construction. ‘Two of the munici- 
pal hangars embrace 11,200 square 
feet of floor space each, another 


airlines serving the Los Angeles 
area operates at this airport. [his 
is because the field is not equipped 
to accommodate these airlines, 
either in the matter of runways or 
in passenger terminal facilities. All 
four of the transcontinental 
lines have agreed to transfer their 
operations to the municipal airport 
as soon as the necessary facilities 
are available. 

The Los Angeles Municipal Ai 
port has a constant prevailing wind, 
is only 13 miles from the City Hall, 
and all the adjacent boulevards 
lead into the major street and high 
way net which serves the metropol' 
tan area. Colonel R. B. Barnitz 1s 
Airport Manager for the city 0: 
Los Angeles, and all construction 1 
under the direction of Lloyd Ald 
rich, City Engineer. T. R. K—934 
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roblems of Sewase Treatment 


As Seen by a Non-Technical Member of a Local Citizens’ Committee 
and Described for the Benefit of Other Committee Members 


In the April, 1932, issue of THEAMERICAN City appeared an article 
n “What Is Sewage Disposal?” written in the simplest terms by a 
rominent engineer, Henry W. Taylor, of New York City. This arti 
le was aimed to eliminate as much as possible the popular confusion 
is to sewage treatment, its purposes, problems and methods. Now we 
fer an article written by a layman who was appointed a member of 
a Citizens’ Committee to study the question of sewage treatment for 
Plymouth, Mass. He read the engineer's report, which described three 
possible solutions of the disposal problem. 

He states: “My difficulty was that there were three possible solu- 
tions and, as one or more of them left the location to choice, and as 
there are about 107 square miles in the township, it was evident that 
there might be innumerable other solutions. Another difficulty was 
that, like all engineers’ reports, this document was written in tech 
nical terms, many of which were strange to me. It became evident 
very quickly that to understand the workings of an Imhoff tank, 1 
would have to find one in operation, and of course to study the results 
of its operation, satisfactory or otherwise. 

“So far as our investigations went, everyone connected with a dis 
posal plant seems to think it is perfect, while those not connected 
with it think it is far from perfect. Objections apparently are not to 
the technical operation, but rather to the location, the cost, the smell, 
the looks, and so on ad infinitum. 

“The people at the shore do not want sea disposal, no matter how 
harmless it may be, while the people ashore do not like the looks of 
the treatment plants, nor the smell, nor the flies; and yet none of 
these, unless they be connected with the plant, can tell you whether 


the plant, such as it is, is operating properly, how it can be improved, 
or, in fact, what the method of disposal is.” 

Tackling the problem of his lack of knowledge in a sensible man- 
ner, this committeeman, with other members of the Committee, visited 
plants of different types and then prepared a report which the other 


laymen could understand. 


It is so comprehensive and sane that we 


are publishing it serially in THe AMERICAN Crry for lay elective 


officials who face similar problems. 


The report was written by Allen 


D. Russell, of Plymouth, Mass., and edited by E. Sherman Chase, of 


Metcalf & Eddy. 


What Is Sewage? 

EWAGE can be divided into 
two principal classes, domestic 
and industrial. 

Domestic sewage consists of what 
goes down the house drain. ‘There 
are technical terms describing what 
this is, but if anyone will stop and 
think what goes down from his 
bathroom and his kitchen, he will 
have all the knowledge necessary 
for this treatise. If he thinks care- 
fully on the amount of water that 
goes down, he will realize that plain 
water makes up by far the greater 
part. Asa matter of proof, domes- 
lic sewage is 999 parts water and 1 


part impurities. In fact, sewage 1s 
simply very dirty water. 
Furthermore, while there may be 
one part solid matter as it leaves the 
even that matter Is 
broken up by its passage through 
the various traps and bends betore 


house, solid 


it reaches its destination. Conse 
quently, these solid impurities are 
of two kinds, depending on whether 
they are “dissolved,” like salt in 
soup, or “suspended,” like the pep 
per in the same soup. Then again, 
these solids, suspended and dis 
solved, may be divided into 
kinds, inorganic or mineral solids 
like very fine sand and like salt, and 


two 


organic solids like the pepper and 
like the beef extract in the bouillon. 
These organic solids are the villains 
in the plot, because they give off 
offensive smells, particularly when 
they decay or rot; and if they hap 
pen to be bacteria, they may be a 
source of disease. 

If you have any rain conductors 


connected with your sewet pipe, 
that dilutes the mixture even more. 
If you have a garage with a drain in 
the floor to carry off the water when 
you wash your car, that also dilutes 
the s« wage, but it does add oil and 
grease. 

If any one reading this has a sum 
old-lashioned 


mer camp with the 


outhouse, he can quickly figure out 
the solid content of sewage by com- 
paring the amount of solid depos 
ited in a month with the use of 
water per month at home. 
Industrial sewage contains some 


domesti¢ 


sewage from the conve- 
niences in the factory; it may also 
contain dyes, acids, alkalis, and 


other more or less liquid by prod- 


ucts of manutacturing. Sewage 
from the Peabody, Mass., area, 
where there are many shoe tac 
tories, contains scrap leather and 
grease. 

Ihe things found in sewage 


which should not be there are al 


most without number orange 
peelings, banana peels, rags, leather, 
and so on. Because of this fact, 
sewage for treatment purposes must 
be considered consisting of 
liquid, very small solids or semi 
solids, and coarse solids like gar 
bage, etc. 

Each class can best be treated in 
they must 


its own way. But first 


be separated. Before going into 
the method of treating and finally 
disposing of the sewage, once col 
lected, we should have a definition 
of terms. 


Dictionary of Terms 
All of the stuff 


cast off by a city. 


Sewage that is 


Liquid—That part of the sewage 
which is liquid. 


Semi-solid—That part which was 


ve 
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originally solid but which has be- 
come partially dissolved or broken 
up, so that it will pass a coarse 
screen. 

Solids—That part which will not 
break up or pass a coarse screen. 

Settling Tank—A tank for sep- 
arating liquids from heavy solids 
and semi-solids. 

Grit Tank—A tank similar to the 
above that separates only the heav- 
ier solids such as nails, buttons, 
sand gravel, ele 

Skimmer Tank—A tank similar 
to the above that allows yrease and 
floating objects to rise to the sur 
face, where they can be skimmed 
oll The amount of separation de- 
pends on the speed with which the 
scwagt passes through the tank. 
Ihe name shows the purpose only. 
A skimmer tank must have a remov- 
able cover. 

Effluent—The more liquid part 
of sewage after treatment or sep 
aration. 

Sludge — The heavier, thicker 
part of the sewage that is being, or 
has been, treated. 

Bubble—The commotion on the 
surface over a sea-disposal outlet. 

Boil—Same as bubble. 

Interceptor—A large pipe that 
collects from many smaller sewers. 

Imhoff Tank—A tank for sep- 
arating liquids and semi-solids and 
digesting the sludge. 

Comminutor—A machine for 
chopping up sewage to break up 
the semi-solids and most solids. 

Trickling Filter—A filter made 
of coarse stone or sand or both, over 
which liquid sewage is sprayed. 

Intermittent Sand Filter—Beds 
of sand on which liquid is piped 
and through which it filters, or on 
which solids and sludge are piled 
to drain; called intermittent 
cause several are built, yet they are 
used in turn, number one perhaps 
being cleared while number two 
is draining and number three is 
being filled. 

Land Disposal — Treating and 
disposing of solids on land. 

Sea Disposal—Treating or not 
treating, and forcing out to sea. 

Pressure or Force Line—Any pipe 
through which the sewage is being 
pumped. 


Disposal Systems 


There are two systems of disposal 
which appear to be totally differ- 


ent—sea disposal and land disposal. 
In the first, sewage is gathered and 
pumped or allowed to run by grav- 
ity into the sea. In the second, the 
sewage is gathered and pumped or 
allowed to run by gravity to a treat- 
ment plant on land. 
Actually, many sea 
plants treat their sewage to some 
degree before sending it to sea. At 
Salem, Mass., it is run through long 
tanks which, because their capacity 
is greater than that of the sewer 


disposal 


pipe, allow the sewage to slow down 
for a while. The grease is skimmed 
from the surface, and the sludge 
or semi-solids and solids sink to the 
bottom. ‘There are two tanks, and 
when one is filled with sludge the 
stream is diverted to the other while 
the first is dug out. When the 
second is filled, the stream is di- 
verted to the first tank and the sec- 
ond is cleaned. 

[he liquids which leave these 
tanks are then strained through 
coarse strainers, and the non-float- 
ing yet non-sinking substances like 
rags, orange peels, leather, and so 
on, are removed before they get 
into the pumps. The _ strained 
liquid, which contains little visible 
solids but bits of toilet paper, 1s 
then pumped out to sea. 

The sludge from the bottom of 
the tanks is then carted away and 
is used by farmers. Its fertilizer 
value is very low, but it makes a 
good humus or mulch to mix with 
sandy soil to help retain moisture 
and to build up a loam. 

The material removed from the 
bar screen is pressed into small 
bales and carried well out to sea, 
where it is dumped overboard. It 
sinks very quickly and is seen no 
more. 

On the other hand, the land 
plants either send their effluent 
(trick name for treated or partly 
purified sewage) down to the sea 
through some stream, or allow it to 
seep through sand filters, from 
which it eventually reaches the sea, 
possibly by way of natural streams. 

Almost any combination of land 
and sea disposal can be used. The 
best method depends on local con- 
ditions, cost to build, and cost to 
operate. 


General Requirement 


No matter what system of dis- 


wry, 1939 


posal may be used, the sewage ») 1) 
first be collected. There is p) b. 
ably little need of discussing | \; 
side of the question. The hoi ses 
and other buildings empty ini. a 
sewer in the street. The street s \ 
ers gradually run into larger snd 
larger mains, following the natura! 
drainage valleys, as does rain-wa'e 
in the surface drains. Eventual), 
these collecting drains reach (h 

lowest point in the town or city, 
which is usually the sea front 0) 
river front. Sometimes there ar 
several such outlets, which empty 
into the sea or river at various 
points. 

If all the sewage converges at onc 
point, there is no necessity fo. an 
intercepter. If, however, there arc 
several such points, an interceptcr 
must be built to connect all thy 
outlets and lead the sewage to on 
point. At this gathering point, if 
pumping is necessary, there is us 
ually a receiving tank or reservoir, 
though in some places gravity is 
enough to carry the sewage away. 
If there is not sufhcient gravity to 
carry the sewage to sea or to a treat 
ment plant, a pump must be in- 
stalled to force the sewage to the 
desired location. 

Up to this point all systems are 
about the same. As at Salem, Mass., 
there may be some treatment before 
the sewage is pumped out to sea; or, 
as at Marblehead, Mass., it may be 
sent along with no treatment. In 
either case the sewage is raw; that 
is, it contains all the bacteria and 
other impurities common to sew: 
age, and no effort has been made 
to purify it. The bacteria are de 
stroyed in part by the action of sun- 
light, and in part dispersed in the 
sea water, where they die off rap 
idly. 

In all the sea-disposal plants vis 
ited by us, the discharge pipe ends 
in one opening turned up toward 
the surface of the sea. I suppose 
this is intended to keep the end ol 
the pipe from being blocked with 
sand. In the case of some sea out 
lets, there are a number of open- 
ings to bring about quicker dis- 
persion and less concentration of 
the sewage. 


A diver can descend to the wind- 
ward of a single outlet and walk up 
to the very point of discharge with- 
out coming in contact with the sew- 
age. All he sees is a column of 
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we shooting towards the sur- 

and spreading out like a mush- 

» or umbrella over his head. 

the surface, 20 to 40 feet above, 

ever, the discharge causes a 

much as when a hose is left 
ning in a bucket of water, and 
offensive bits of paper, etc., may 
ne to the surface. 
if the outlet is divided into sev- 
| branches, or if a hat of some 
were placed over the outlet, 
would make the diver’s work less 
pleasant but send the sewage out 
horizontally and over a greater area 
and do away with the boil. 

Most of the toilet paper and small 
particles of matter will sink to the 
bottom without coming to the sur- 
face to be seen and cussed at by 
those who sail the sea in ships. 
Where it is possible to do so, out- 
lets should be arranged to bring 
about quick mixing with the sea 
water, as nearly invisible as possible. 


One Variation—Storage 


There is one variation in sea dis- 
posal which should be mentioned. 
This system is in use at the Moon 
Island plant of the Boston Metro- 
politan System. Since Boston is 
really quite far inland, its harbor 
being partially enclosed by Nahant 
and Hull and studded with islands, 
the officials, to save the expense of 
running a sewer ten miles out to 
sea, converted Moon Island into a 
storage place. The sewage is held 
here in big tanks on the incoming 
tide, so that it will not wash up on 
the beaches. When the tide is on 
the ebb, the sewage is discharged 
into the harbor, and in theory is 
carried out by the tide, never to 
return. 


Comminutor 


One of the more recent inven- 
tions in the sewage-disposal field is 
the comminutor. Screens of various 
types have been in use for a long 
time. The oldest type is a simple 
bar screen, which may be seen in 
front of the intake of any water- 
driven mill. It consists of iron bars 
whose thickness and spacing de- 
pend on the problem to be solved. 
These catch the larger objects and 
keep them out of the pumps. From 
time to time the screen is raked 
free of débris, and the material is 
burned or otherwise disposed of. 


There are also sliding screens 
which grind up the softer solids but 
which still have to be raked. The 
rakings from such screens are one of 
the worst problems in sewage dis- 
posal. It is difficult, for example, to 
burn orange peels. 

Lately, a machine has been in- 
troduced known as a comminutor, 
which in effect is a combination of 
screen and powerful grinder like a 
meat grinder. This machine can 
be installed in any system just ahead 
of the pump and it will chew up 
almost anything that gets into a 
sewer. 

The solid matter ground up by 
this machine can be run right 
along with the liquid and sludge 
through whatever treatment or dis- 
The partic les 
are so fine that, even if discharged 
without further treatment, they are 
virtually invisible. Furthermore, 
they are in the finely divided state 
in which they can be easily attacked 
by the treatment processes. 


posal is being used. 


Bacteria and Their Treatment 


It is close enough to fact to say 
that all sewage contains bacteria. 
Some of these bacteria come from 
sick people and are dangerous, but 
most of them are harmless germs 
everywhere present in nature, but 
particularly abundant in material 
rich in organic matter upon which 
they feed; hence their large num- 
bers in sewage. These bacteria 
thrive as long as they remain in 
raw sewage, but tend to die off 
when the food material is scarce 
or has been removed. Further- 
more, there are certain purifying 
bacteria which feed upon the or- 
ganic matter in sewage. 
these bacteria work best in the ab- 
sence of oxygen, but produce foul 
odors and turn the sewage, which 
is usually gray in color, into a black 
ill-smelling liquid. Other of the 
bacteria work best in the presence 
of oxygen, and when they purify 
sewage the process goes on without 


Some of 


obnoxious conditions. The two 
processes are like burning coal or 
wood with and without enough 
draft to supply the oxygen of the 
air in sufficient quantity to avoid 
smoke. 

In a nutshell, the whole treat- 
ment of sewage is, first, to settle out 
second, to 


undissolved — solids; 


change objectionable dissolved or- 
ganic solids into unobjectionable 
mineral matter, with the aid of oxy- 
gen from the air and good bacteria; 
and, third, to rot or digest the set 
tled-out solids on sludge sO as LO 
produce an earthy, humus-like ma 
terial. During these processes most 
of the harmful bacteria die off or 
are destroved. Complet destruc 
tion of such bad germs can_ be 
brought about by putting into the 
sewage effluent comparatively small 
amounts of chlorine gas 

Ot course, bacteria can be re 
moved from the liquid portion by 
filtration or by certain chemicals. 
Once the sewage has been screened 
or comminuted, the semi-solids or 
sludge becomes the main problem. 


Ta nks 


In most sewage-disposal systems, 
tanks are used, and in almost all 
studies and surveys, tanks are con 
sidered. They call them primary 
settling tanks, secondary 


tanks, final 


settling 
settling tanks, grit 
tanks, grease tanks, skimming tanks, 
Imhoff tanks, storage tanks, and so 
on; but don’t get confused about 
them. 

It seems hardly necessary to point 
out that a tank is a large water 
proof device for holding liquids. 
It is much larger than the pipes 
leading into or out of the tank. [t 
must be obvious that if sewage en 
ters a tank intake at twenty miles 
an hour, once in the tank, its speed 
will be greatly reduced, the exact 
reduction depending on the relative 
size of the intake pipe and the tank. 
It is also obvious that material can 
be taken out of the tank as fast as 
it comes in, and if the outlet pipe ts 
the same size as the intake pipe, 
the speed of the sewage will be the 
same in both. 

Every tank, whatever its pu 
pose, has the above points in com- 
mon. The actions of tanks are all 
When the 
sewage slows down, gravity can get 
in its action. 


the same in this respect. 


Grease and sand and 
water, which up to this point have 
been whirled along together, be 
gin to separate. The grease and oil 
rise to the surface, the heavy mate- 
rial sinks to the bottom. The ex 
tent of separation depends on the 
size of the tank, which of course 
sets the speed at which the sewage 


(Continued on page 00) 
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New Police Radio at Kansas City 


More Power and Clarity 


By Roy DeSuarron 


Police Lieutenant in Charge of Radio, Kansas City, Mo. 


HE most complete and elab 

orate layout of police radio 

equipment in the country 
that's KGPE, the police radio sta- 
tion at Kansas City. Facilities to 
meet every conceivable communica 


ally found in a good-sized broad- 
casting station. 

The radio operator at the con- 
trol desk in the transmitter room 
has complete observation and con- 
trol over the entire system. In 


tion need are at the fingertips ol 
this modern police department, 
which recently rounded out its com 
plement of equipment with the in- 
stallation of a new Western Elec 
tric transmitter associated 
speech input equipment. 

The transmitter room in the new 
police headquarters building, 
floored with tile, and with walls 
and ceiling of acoustic paneling, 
provides plenty of space for the 
equipment arranged within it. 
Along one side of the room are 
three transmitters—the new West 
ern Electric telephone transmitter, 
the 10-channel telegraph transmit- 
ter, and a 500-watt radio telephone 
standby. In the center of the room 
is the control desk, a thing of 
beauty designed to afford the op- 
erator the maximum of control 
with a minimum of effort. Near 
the wall to the left of the control 
operator stands the audio frequency 
panel assembly, whose five bays 
hold more equipment than is usu- 


the dispatchers’ studio next to the 
transmitting room are located the 
main controls for the radio tele- 
phone transmitting equipment. 
The officers in the cars talk back 
to the dispatchers by means of ul- 
tra-high-frequency equipment. The 
signals from these mobile transmit- 
ters are picked up by any of ten 
remote receivers installed in vari- 
ous locations about the city. The 
outputs of these receivers are con- 
nected by telephone lines to the 
headquarters building and ampli- 
fied and reproduced by several 
loudspeakers, one of which is lo- 
cated in the dispatchers’ studio. 
One of the most important fea- 
tures of the entire system is an in- 
genious filter unit, designed by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
which permits simultaneous trans- 
mission of the telephone and tele- 
graph transmitters from a_ single 
135-loot Blaw-Knox vertical an- 
tenna erected on the top of the new 
headquarters building. 


Above — This Antenna Transmits Two 
Messages from Two Transmitters Simul 
taneously, by Means of a Specially De 
signed Checking Unit Devised by Bell 
Laboratories. Left—The Control Desk 
Panels Are: at Left, Telegraph Recewwers 
Control Panel; Upper Center, Telephone 
Transmitters; Right, Ultra- High - Fre 
quency Remote Receivers; Far Right, the 
Teletype Equipment. The Telephone 1s 
for One- and Two-Way Communication 
Between Headquarters and Cars; the 
Telegraph Is for Long-Range Communi 
cation with Other Police Departments 


We find that our new transmit- 
ting equipment with the highly ef- 
ficient antenna system in- 
creased considerably the area we 
can cover with good service over 
the old arrangement. The quality 
of transmission is excellent. I had 
occasion to drive down Highway 50 
toward St. Louis and found that 
KGPE had a very fine clear signal! 
as far as Sedalia, Mo., 80 miles 
from Kansas City; previously our 
limit had been Warrensburg, 50 
miles. 


2,500 Uniform Signs 


NEW city ordinance has been passed in 

St. Joseph repealing all previous trafh« 
ordinances. It is a model ordinance approved 
by the National Safety Council, and covers 
every angle of the traffic problem presented by 
a city of 80,000. With police cooperation 1' 
should smooth out traffic difficulties. 

We take bids July 6 on a project planned 
to eliminate all confusion caused by obsolet: 
signs now standing. This project calls tor 
the complete installation of some 2,500 uni 
form traffic signs on uniform metal posts and 
the complete removal of all obsolete signs and 
posts. 

Jewett T. Cook, 
Traffic Engineer, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Water Rates and Service Charges 


1939—Part V 


Covering Domestic and Industrial Meter Rates, 
Discounts and Penalties, Installation Charges, 
Fire Hydrant Rentals and Fire Sprinkler Costs 


lronwood, Mich. . 


Present population... .. . 14,299 
Population served........ 20,000 
Number of active services . 3,280 
3,250 
* hydrants 365 
Miles of water main 55 


Bills for metered services are due on 
the 1st month when rendered and must 
be paid within go days. A penalty of 
10% is added and the water may be shut 
off for non-payment at that time. A 
charge of $1.00 is made for the renewal of 
the service. The meter rates are: 


First 2,500 cu. ft.. 


eibaa eke $ .30 per 100 cu. ft 
Next 10,000 * 15 ‘6 


10 
Minimum . 1.05 * quarter 


The rates for consumers in the town- 
ship, outside the city, are: 
First 2,500 cu. ft 


Minimum...... 


$ .30 per 100 cu. ft. 
204 « 


1.50 quarter 


There is no service charge other than 
the minimum rate per quarter on City or 
township rates. 

At the request of the consumer the 
Water Department will test a meter pro- 
viding a deposit of $2.00 is made. The 
deposit is returned if the meter is found 
to be registering under 98% or over 102%; 
otherwise the $2.00 is retained to cover 
the cost of the test. If a meter is over- 
registering, an equitable adjustment is 
made in the water bill. 

Applications for water connections must 
be made in person at the office of the 
Water Department by the owner or his 
agent. A statement completely covering 
the purpose for which the service is to be 
used, together with a legal description of 
the property, is required. When the ser- 
vice rate is fixed or the cost of service is 
estimated, payment must be made by the 
applicant before the service is tapped. No 
water is turned on until all charges 
against the premises are paid, including 
water used for building purposes. No 
one but the Water Department is allowed 
to do any work in the street from the main 
to the property line, and no person except 
a licensed plumber is permitted to do any 
work on service lines or fixtures connected 
with the water system in that part beyond 
the Water Department’s installation. All 
service prices cover not less than 34” 
diameter. 


The charges for new services are $20 


when it is laid in the sewer ditch, $25 
in a special ~vater ditch. 

A hydrant ental of $15 each per year 
is charged to the city by the Water De 
partment. 

E. M. McHucu, 


Supervising Engineer, Ironwood 
Water Department. 


Struthers and Poland, Ohio 


Present population 17,500 
Population served 17,500 
Number of active services 2,669 
of meters 2,707 
Miles of water main. ....... 32.5 


Ihe Ohio Water Service Co., with a 
plant at Struthers, supplies water to the 
two towns of Struthers and Poland, with 
identical rates prevailing in each. A 
minimum charge of $3.00 per quarter is 
made on each metered service, with 1,500 
cu. ft. of water allowed. Other rates are 
as follows: 


First 5,000 cu. ft. per quar 

Next 15,000“ “ « « 

All over 45,000 cu. ft. per quar. .80 “ 


2 00 per 1,000 cu. ft 


All services and meters are owned, in- 
stalled and maintained by the property 
owner, under company supervision. 

The cities are charged a hydrant rental 
of $35 per year for each hydrant. Rates 
have not been established for automatic 
sprinkler systems, since there are at pres- 
sent none in use. 

L. P. SHARPE, 
Superintendent, Ohio Water Service Co. 


Oclwein, lowa 


Present population 7,794 
Population served 6,625 
Number of active services 1,968 
“ meters 1,960 
hydrants 111 
Miles of water main 22.8 


The water rates of the city of Oelwein 
cover both domestic and industrial con- 
sumers, and the minimum charge is $1.50 
per quarter. In addition to this, all me- 
tered services have the following charges: 


First 800 cu. ft $30 per 100 cu. ft 
Next 1,700 * “ 22%* * as 


The owners of property make applica- 
tion to plumbers for installation of water 
service. The city then issues a permit to 
the plumber to tap the water mains and 
install the service. A charge of $1.00 for 


tapping the main is made to the plumber. 
There are no rental charges for fire hy 
drants in existence, and no charges for 
private sprinkler heads 
C. D. Suippy, 


City Clerk and Superintendent, Water 
Works, Oclwein, lowa 


Alcoa, Tenn. 


Present population 5,365 
Population served 5,600 
Number of active service 1,161 
“ meters 1,213 
hydrants 191 
Miles of water main (approximately 20 


Ihe following rates are charged by the 
Knoxville Power Co. for the different 
classes of service rendered. Under Sched 
ule A the following rates are charged per 
1,000 gals. for all water used except as 
otherwise provided, or where the mini 
mum charge governs 


First 10,000 gal $ 30 per 1,000 gals 
Next 10,000 * 28 
20,000 * 26 
20,000 * 24 
20,000 * 22 * ‘ 
20,000 * 20 
50,000 * 1s 
50.000 16 
100,000 * 14 
100,000 * 12 
Excess of 400,000 * 10 


A discount of 10% is allowed on bills 
paid within 10 days from their date, ex 
cept as otherwise provided in the follow 
ing schedules. The minimum charge for 
water service, based on the size of meter 
employed, and payable monthly, is as fol 
lows: 


or %” meter $12 6O per year 
meter 18 00 * 
M4 OO * 
144 00 * “ 


” 

” 


= 


Each minimum charge entitles the con- 
sumer to the number of gals. per month 
for which the minimum charge would pay 
at the rate in the first schedule above, 
but no discount is allowed on service or 
minimum charge bills 


If a consumer within twelve months 
from the date of the last test of a meter 
should doubt its correctness, he may have 
the meter tested by making wriiten appli 
cation to the company and making a de 
posit to defray the cost. If the test shows 
that the meter registers with an error of 


not more than 4%, the consumer must 
pay the cost of the test, but if the test 
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shows an error of more than 4%, the de Lagrange, Ga. A 5° o discount is allowed on all w. ie, 
posit is refunded and the consumer's oe bills paid within 10 days from the dat of 
account is adjusted. The deposits for 24000 the bill. Water service is discontinued 
meter tests are as follows Number of active services 3,081 without further notice on all accounts | or 

ee "389 paid within 10 days of date of bill. 
1” meters $1 00 : hydrants 

ligt * or 2 00 Miles of water main When an owner or consumer makes 
ater service, he is re 
q" Cs 10 00 Ihe water rates charged by the Water, plic a “ge? wa i P rvice, he is required 
5 o make a dep« ruarante 
. = Light & Gas Department of Lagrange to make a deposit for guarantee of pay 


If a premises has been supplied with 
service and a consumer desires a supply 
of water, he must sign an application for 
the service ind if not the owner of the 
property within the district served by the 
company, he must make a cash deposit 


as follows 

$2 ™) fer 4 h connection 

$5 00 

$5 00 for each ',”* of diameter of connection ¢ xceed 
ing 


On this deposit the company pays in 
terest at the rate of 6°, per year, provided 
that the deposit remains with the com- 
pany for twelve consecutive months or 
longer The deposit is refunded upon 
written notice to discontinue the service. 

The owner is required to furnish and 
install the service line beyond the curb 
box for each consumer, using lead, gal- 
vanized or cast iron, and to install a stop 
and waste cock immediately inside the 
building or housing wall. The owner ‘s 
further required to provide a_ suitable 
housing for each meter and to be respon 
sible for any damage to the meter; other 
wise the company maintains and keeps in 
repair and adjustment all meters which 
it furnishes for service except for private 
fire lines, on which a Detector meter fur- 
nished by the consumer must be in 
stalled subject to the approval of the 
company. 

Each fire hydrant installed for the city 
is billed at $55 per year, on which a 5% 
discount is allowed if bills are paid within 
10 days from their date. Water for pub- 
lic sewer flush tanks is billed at 15¢ per 
1,000 gals. 

Private fire protection service charges 
are payable monthly, as follows: 


Each 4° fire service connection $50 00 per year 
« 


150 00 * 
fire hydrant 10 00 
“ sprinkler head 02 


Water used through these services must 
be paid at the meter rates given in the 
discount is 


first table, except that a 5 
allowed on bills paid within 10 days from 
their date. When water for both indus- 
trial and fire service is taken through one 
meter, all water must be paid for at the 
rates in the first table with a 5°% discount 
allowed on bills paid within 10 days from 
their date. In addition, a service charge is 
made for the connection and all hydrants 
and sprinkler heads as shown in the fire 
protection schedule These further 
charges do not entitle the consumer to use 
any watet whatsoever except as paid for 
under the first schedule All connec 
tions are installed at the consumer's ex 
pense in accordance with the company’s 
requirements, and no connection is made 
without a meter. 


H. C. Bristor, 
Superintendent, Water Department, 
Knoxville Power Co 


ate 


First 20,000 gals 


.8 30 per 1,000 gals. 
Next 80,000 Be 


* 500.000 “ = 


The minimum monthly bill is $1.00. 

(pon making application for service, a 
consumer deposits $2.50 with the Depart 
ment and then, when the account is dis- 
continued, the deposit is refunded after 
deducting unpaid balances due. All ac- 
counts not paid by the 15th of the month 
in which the account is due are consid- 
ered closed and the service is disconnected 
on the goth. A fee of $1.00 is charged for 
reinstatement of the service. 

There is no charge to the city for fire 
hydrants. Private fire hydrants are billed 
at $35 per year each and a minimum 
charge for fire service of $50. Sprinkler 
heads are charged at 6c each per year. 
When fire service is supplied through 2 
meter, the regular water rates apply. 

G. H. SARGENT, 
City Engineer. 


Miami Beach, Fla. 


Present population 18,000 (Winter, 65,000) 
Population served 18,000 (Winter, 65,000) 
Number of active services. 4,923 


“ meters 5,000 
“ hydrants..... 47 
Miles of water main..... 97 46 


The meter rate for water supplied by 
the Miami Beach Water Department is 
uniform for all quantities at 25¢ per 1,000 
gals. Every water-supply service has a 
monthly minimum service charge, depend- 
ing upon the size of the service pipe, 
which entitles the consumer, without ex 
cess charge, to receive the amount of 
water shown in the following table: 


Monthly Gals. Allowed 
Mioimum Per Month 


2 00 8,000 
3°” 10 00 40,000 
20 00 80,000 
6” wen 30 00 120,000 
é 50 00 200,000 


In the case of a defective meter the 
quantity of water supplied since the last 
reading is determined by averaging the 
registration of another meter for the pe- 
riod of twenty days or of the same meter 
for a like period after it has been repaired 
and tested, or by mutual agreement the 
quantity of water supplied may be pro- 
rated upon the previous corresponding 
period from the date of the last meter 
reading. The owner or consumer is fined 
$5.00 every time a seal on any meter or its 
coupling is broken or removed. The 
Water Department reserves the right to 
shut off the supply and discontinue the 
service after the second offense for as long 
as the owner of the property or the con- 
sumer at the premises continues ownership 
or residence. 


ment in accordance with the size of the 


service, as follows: 


4,” service $10 00 
15.00 
30.00 
50 00 
3” 125 00 
4” 300 .00 
6” Cue > ate 500 00 
8” 1,000 00 


The application is considered a binding 
contract upon both the owner and the 
Water Department as soon as the Depart- 
ment has made the service connection 


complete. All meters are furnished and 
installed by the Water Department at its 
own expense. The tapping charges are 


as follows: 


34° tap and service........... 20 
”* « « 
<0 ) 

200.00 


A fine of $5.00 is imposed if the curb 
cock is used by anyone except an em 
ployee of the Water Department, and 
upon the second offense the Water De 
partment reserves the right to discontinue 
the service. There is no separate charge 
made for shutting off the water supply 
to any premises, except when it is shut ol! 
for non-payment of a delinquent account, 
and then a turn-on charge of. $2.00 is 
made. 

The Water Department installs at its 
own cost standard fire hydrants having 
214" hose nozzles and one 414” steamer 
nozzle, and a 6-inch cast iron service pipe 
from the Department's street main when- 
ever requested by the city. A_ rental 
charge of $7.00 per year for each fire hy 
drant is made to the Fire Department, but 
as each Department is owned by the city, 
it is only a matter of accounting. 

Private fire services are installed by the 
Department for the owner at actual cost 
plus 10%. A check-valve is required on 
every connection, to prevent water from 
secondary supplies running back into the 
city mains. No charge is made for water 
used through such services. 

H. H. Horn. 
Superintendent, Water Department. 


Faribault, Minn. 


Present population. ............ 13,890 
Population served......... ti, 
Number of active services... . 


The water rates in Faribault carry a 
minimum charge of 50c per month, and 
the regulations require that no consumer 
may be billed in excess of the minimum 
under the next lower rate. The water 
bills are payable on the 16th of the month 
and there is no discount or penalty. The 
rates are: 
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‘cant 


Per 100 C -. Ft, 
Per Month 


1) cu. ft. or less....... 30 
¥) to 15,000 cu. ft... ... 20 
00 to 30,000 “ ....... 10 

075 


00 cu. ft. or over... 


‘o charge is made for water used for 
lic purposes in City buildings or for 
lic fire hydrants. 
he Water Department makes all taps 
domestic services for a flat charge of 
» each. Licensed plumbers install the 
rvices complete from the main. 
There are sixteen 6-inch automati« 
nkler services in the city, for which no 
vice charge is made. 
I. E. Wuitson, 


Commissioner. 


Manville, N. J. 


resent population. ....... 7,000 
ypulation served.......... 3,500 
Sumber of active services oe 610 

Miles of water main....... vigils 16 


The borough of Manville has the fol- 
lowing fixed water meter rates: 


First 30,000 gals 
Next 100,000 * 
All over 130,000 


$ 35 per 1,000 gals 

i 

Rates to larger consumers are set by a 
resolution of the Mayor and the Council. 

The Water Department runs a copper 
service pipe from the main to the inside 
of a cellar wall at cost to the consume1 
but with no charge for the tap. 

\ $9,000 per year flat rate is charged the 
borough for the rental of hydrants for fire 
protection. Charges for private automatic 
sprinkler systems are as yet not estab- 


lished. 
M. Krassy, 
Superintendent, Water Department 
Salinas, Calif. 
Present population 14,500 
Population served. . . ‘ 14,500 
Number of active services............... 3,579 


Residents of Salinas are supplied with 
water by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Coast Valleys Division, which has two 
sets of rates for metered service; those for 
general use and a special set of irrigation 
rates for gardens, fruit or field crops alone 
or combined with household use. They 


are: 
General Use 
Per 100 Cu. Ft 
First 500 cu. ft. used per month... . 20 
Next 2,500“ “ « 15 
For use above 3,000 cu. ft. used per mth. 06 
Irrigation Use 
: Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
First 500 cu. ft. used per month.... $.20 
For use above 1,900 cu. ft. used per mth. 06 


These rates become effective upon the 
actual installation of a customer's meter, 
except flat rates for fire service, which be- 
come effective at the next regular billing 
date. 

There is a monthly minimum rate for 
each service metered, as follows: 


meter...... . $1.00 

1 50 

2" * and larger 3 


When different and independent con 
sumers are served through one meter, the 
minimum shall not be less than 75¢ per 
month per consumer. 

The company charges the city of Salinas 
a general flat rate of $100 per month for 
the use of hydrants for fire protection, 
and an additional charge of 50 per 
month per hydrant. 

G. A. Peers 


Superintendent, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., Coast Valleys Division 


Hoquiam, Wash. 


Present population ex 13,000 
Population served... 13,000 
Number of active services 2,937 

“ meters 2,900 


* hydrants 154 
Miles of water main 22 


The Water Ordinance of the city of 
Hoquiam requires that all premises with 
in the city limits be metered at the fol 


lowing rates: 


First 1,200 cu. ft 37 Se per 100 cu. ft 
Next * * 36 

1000 * * 23.5 * 
3,000 * * 23.5 
5,000 * * 22 
10,000 * * 21 
¢ 20 
* 19 5 


The above rates are for all but manu 
facturing purposes, for which the special 
rates below are charged, applicable to 
manufacturers consuming at least 6,66624 
cu. ft. monthly and maintaining a payro!l 
of ten men: 


First 3,000 cu. ft 


per 100 cu. ft 
Next 3,000 * * * 


1,000 * 14 5“ 
3,000 * 13 .5** 
5,000 13 
5,000 * 12 
5,000 * 10 5° 
5,000 * 9 5" 
All over 6 


The minimum monthly rate for all 
meters owned by the city is established 
at $1.25 per month. Flat rate for service 
beyond the city limits where meters are 
not installed is fixed at $1.25 per month, 
and a minimum rate of $1.00 per month 
for all privately owned meters rhe 
meter rate outside the city limits is the 
same as for services within the city limits 

If the accuracy of a water meter is 
questioned, it is removed at the con 
sumer’s request and tested in his pres 
ence. If the test shows an error against 
the consumer of more than 3°, the excess 
of the consumption on the three previous 
readings is credited to the consumer's me 
ter account and the Water Department 
bears the entire expense of the test, and 
the deposit for the test, listed below, is 
returned. If no error is found, the de 
posit is retained. The test charges are: 
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Upon receipt of an application con- 
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taining the name of the consumer, de 
scription of the lot, block and addition and 
the official house number of the prem 
ises, with the required deposit, the Su 
perintendent of the Water Department or 
ders the service pipe installed. Where a 
meter or curb cock is located within 10 tt 
of the property line, all service pipe and 
connections from the curb cock or meter 
must be installed and maintained by the 
owner of the property No service con 
nections less than 34” in size are installed 
for residences, but larger services for 
other purposes are installed upon ap 
plication The fees for the installation 


are 


;” service on an unimproved street or alley $6 00 


Gravel street or alley Ss 00 
Paved street or alley 20 OO 
Cost of each additional foot in excess of 20 ft 
Unimproved street or alley 15 
Gravel street 20 
Paved street 5O 
1” service on an unimproved street or alley & 00 
Gravel street or alley 10 0O 
Paved street or alley 22 00 
Cost of each additional! foot in excess of BD ft 
Unimproved street or alley +” 
(,ravel street 
Paved street 


Where any single water main exists on 
any street or alley, all charges for laying 
a 34” or 1” service pipe are calculated as 
if the water main was located in the cen 
ter of the street or alley For sizes larger 
than 1”, the actual cost of labor and ma 
terials in laying the service and repairing 
the walks, roadways o1 pavement Is 
charged, 

If a consumer makes a written request 
for discontinuance of water service, he 
must pay all arrearages on water rates 
together with a s5o0c charge for the shut 
otf No remission of rates is made for 


vacancy of a property unless advance no 


tice 1s given, and it is for a pe riod of net 
less than one calendar month If ser 


vices are shut off for a violation of the 


Water Ordinance, a charge of $2.00 is 
made for shutting off and turning on the 
wate! 

The charge for flat or metered fire 
service is the ready-to-serve charge and a 
charge for the water consumed Lhe 
ready-to-serve charge for different size 


services for fire protection, as follows 


1)6” diameter service $1 50 per month 
oo * 
4 Of 
6” 5 00 
&” 7 00 
10” 10 Of 


Ihe standby charge for each privately 
owned fire hydrant is a flat rate of $1.50 
per month Premises not obtaining all 
or the major portion of water used on 
the premises for domestic or commercial 
purposes from the city are required to 
pay the following rates for a fire service 
connection, either metered or flat rate 
for each fire connection 


114" $3 50 per month 
5 00 * 
a" 7.00 
4” 
6” 15 00 * 
21 00 * 
10” 30 00 


There is no charge for fire hydrants 
used by the city. 
W.L. Lovejoy 
City Engineer and Water Superintendent 
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Redwood City, Calif. 


Present population 13,500 
Population served 16,000 
Number of active services 4,300 
meters 4.336 

hydrants 308 
99 


Miles of water main 


Iwo sets of rates and minimum charges 
are in effect at Redwood City for services 
within the city and outside the city. The 
rates for services within the city are 


First 4,300 cu. ft $ 25 per 100 cu. ft 
Next 30,000 * * 

All over 333,300 * * 


The minimum amount of a monthly 
bill charged and collected for service de 


pends on the size of the meter, as fol 


lows 
bo” meter $1 00 
44 1 50 
225 
4 50 
~ 7 00 
14 00 
4” 23 50 
6 42 50 
A discount of 10° is allowed on all 


bills paid on or before the 15th of the 
month following the month during which 
service has been rendered 

Rates for water consumed outside the 
limits of the city where no extra pumping 


expense is required are as follows 


First ft $ per 100 cu. ft 
t 300 20 


The minimum bills for each month for 
services outside the city where no extra 


umping eXpense is incurred are 


\ discount of 10%, is also allowed on 
these bills if paid on or before the 15th 
of the following month 

\ third set of rates, for consumers out 
side the city limits, where extra pump 
ing expense is required, namely, in the 
Emerald Lake district, are as follows 


First 1,000 cu. ft $ 40 per 100 cu. ft 
Next ooo * * 
All over 3.000 * « 4 


The minimum charges per month for 


this service are 


2.00 
2 40 
3.00 
1 5 00 
7.50 
15.00 
1” 25 00 
6 : 45 00 
[here is a discount of 10% for bills 


paid before the 15th of the month 


\ consumer may, on five days’ notice, 
require the Water Department to test his 
meter. When a consumer whose monthly 
bill is less than $100 requests a meter test 
within six months after the date of in- 
stallation of the meter, he is required to 
make a deposit of $1.00 for a meter of 1” 
size or less, or $2.50 for meters larger than 
1”. The deposit is returned to the con- 


sumer if the meter is found to register 
more than 2% fast under conditions of 
normal operation. 

Applications for water service are made 
in writing and show the location of the 
premises, the date that service is desired, 
and other necessary data. The applicant 
makes a deposit of $10 to defray the ex- 
pense of connecting with the main and 
carrying the service pipe to the nearest 
point of the property line. If the appli- 
cation is for renewal of service which has 
been temporarily discontinued, no charge 
is made except when the service is discon- 
tinued for non-payment, in which case a 
charge of $1.00 is made for turning on. All 
meters are installed by the Water Depart- 
ment and are placed in suitable meter 
boxes located in the sidewalk. Installa 
tions are made by the Water Department 
at its expense and remain the property of 
the Water Department. 

C. L. Dimmirr, 
City Manager, Redwood City, Calif. 


Hinton, W. Va. 


Present population 6,000 
Population served 5,800 
Number of active services 1,136 
meters 1,208 
“ hydrants 73 
Miles of water main 16 66 


There is no discount for prompt pay- 
ment of water bills in Hinten, but all ac- 
counts are payable on or before 1o days 
from the date of the bill. Rates for gen- 
eral domestic, commercial and industrial 


services are: 


Per 1,000 Gals 
52 


First 10,000 gals. used per month $0 52 

10,000 
All over 30,000 gals. used per month 33 


Special rates for service to hydraulic 
elevators, water-cooled refrigerating units 
of 5 or more horsepower, special railroad 
contracts, etc., are 


Per 1,000 Gals 


First 40,000 gals. used per month $0.33 
Next 40,000 29 
All over 80,000 gals. used per month 26 


\ minimum charge based on the size of 
meter used is made for all metered ser 


vices, as follows: 


«” meter or less $1 50 per month 
“ 190 * 
1" 2.50 
14" 3.15 “ 
3.75 
2 56.00 
4” 10.00 * 
6 18.00 * 


In addition to charges based on the 
foregoing schedules, a charge of 30« per 
month per consumer is made as an emer- 
gency charge. 

Service lines from the main to the prop- 
erty line are installed by, and are the 
property of, the company, as are meter 
settings and meters which are set at the 
curb. Tenants are required to make a 
deposit before meters are installed, but 
property owners are not. All services are 
metered. Copper pipe is used for service 
lines. 

The town is charged $125 monthly for 
the 73 fire hydrants in existence October 
1, 1935, and a special rate monthly for 
each hydrant that has since been added to 


the system. 

The following schedule of rates applie. to 
private fire protection lines, with a | \s 
count of 5% if accounts are paid in | ,}| 
on or before 10 days from date of bill 


2” service line. . . ...-$2.00 per: 
3” ao * 
6” 


A. G. TIMBERLAKE, 
Superintendent, West Virginia Wat 
Service Co. 


Savanna, Ill. 


Present population : 5.082 
Population served. . 4 
Number of active services 1.400 
“ meters l 
hydrants 
Miles of water main... 13.6 


The minimum rate for water delivered 
by the Savanna Water Department is $3.00 
per quarter, and the rates for all metered 
services are as follows: 


First 12,000 gals ...8.25 per 1,000 ga 
Next 21,000 * 2% 

60,000 * 2 * 

210,000 * = 

450,000 * 15 


\ discount of 10° of the current 
charge is made if the net amount due is 
paid on or before the 1oth day of the 
month succeeding that in which the water 
charged for was used. No refund or di 
count on water rentals is made on account 
of premises having been vacant or no 
water used, unless the water has been 
shut off by the Department upon the 
written request of the owner or of the 
consumer. 

At the written request of an owner o1 
consumer, the city will test the meter sup 
plying his premises. \ deposit of an 
amount equal to the cost of taking out 
and resetting the meter, but in no cas 
less than $1.00, is required before tl 
meter is disconnected. This deposit is 
returned if the meter is found to be 
registering more than 2°% slow or fast 
otherwise the deposit is retained by the 
city to cover the cost of the test. The 
owner or consumer may be present at th¢ 
time the test is made. 

The city maintains the service pipes 
from the water main to the curb box, and 
the property owner is held responsibl 
for the maintenance of all service pipe 
from the curb box to and on his prem 
ises. All leaks of the latter must be re 
paired immediately. Taps for connec 
tions to the water mains are made by the 
Water Department for the plumber o 
owner at a cost of $2.50 for each tap in 
sizes of 34” and 1”, plus the cost of the 
corporation cocks and tail-piece for cop 
per pipe, which are furnished by the De 
partment at cost plus 10%, provided al! 
excavation is done by the plumber or 
owner. If the excavation is not properly 
done, the extra cost of excavation done b\ 


Water Department employees is charged 
to the property owner. Taps must pe 
paid for before they are made. 

No water is turned on until! all wate: 
charges against the premises, including 
those for water used for building pur 
poses, are paid. When water has been 


— 
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i off on account of non-payment of 
bills, it is not turned on again until 
irge of $1.00 has been paid for such 
ere is no charge to the city for fire 
ints connected to the Water Depart- 
mains, nor for automatic sprinkler 
ms for private fire protection. 
E. Dewey GANTERT, 
»perintendent, Savanna Water Department. 


Monmouth, Ill. 


nt population es 8,700 
ation served. 7,500 
ver of active services. . 2,400 
meters 1,900 

“ hydrants 296 

f water main : 31.75 


\ll consumers of water from the City 
iter Works are required to use meters 
pay the following rates: 


Gals. 

First 10,000 gals. at 57¢ per 1,000. $5.70 for 10,000 
t 10,000 * * 54¢ * = 11 10 * 20,000 
10,000 * * 5l¢ 16 20 * 30,000 
10,000 “ * 42¢ * = 20 40 * 40,000 
10,000 * 39¢ * 24 30 * 50,000 
5000 * * 33¢ * ws 25 95 * 55,000 
5600 * * 24¢ * 27 15 * 60,000 

5,000 18¢ * 28.95 “ 70,000 


if bills are not paid on or before the 
ioth of the month following the month 
n which service is rendered, they become 
delinquent and the city may shut off the 
water, in which case a fee of $1.00 for 
shutting off the water is added to the bill 
and is payable immediately. 

Whenever a consumer applies for me- 
tered service, he is required to deposit 
$15 for the use of the meter furnished by 
the city and is entitled to credit to that 
extent on bills for water used subsequent- 
ly 

Effective May 1, 1935, all users of the 
sewerage system of the city who are con- 
sumers of water pay the following rates 
for the use of the sewerage system, based 
on the amount of water consumption per 


First 10,000 gals. water at 


27¢ per 1,000 gals 
Next 10,000 24¢ 


10,000 * 24¢ 
10,060 * 21¢ 
10,000 * « 18¢ 
5,000 * ..15¢ 
5,000 * Ge 


\ll water over 70,000 gals. is charged 
at the rate of 6c per 1,000 gals. A mini- 
mum rate of 55¢ is fixed for all premises 
that have sewer connections and metered 


water. 
Grorce M. Crow, 
Superintendent, Water Department. 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Present population 8,200 
Population served 8,200 
Number of active services 1,900 
Number of meters ‘ ; 1,975 

a “ hydrants 231 
Miles of water main . 18 


Water meters are read quarterly in 
Glen Ridge, and the uniform meter rate 
for water is $2.50 per 1,000 cu. ft., with a 
minimum quarterly charge of $2.00. If 
bills are not paid within go days, interest 
at 6% is added and collected with the 
bill. If not paid within 60 days, the 


water may be shut off and not turned on 
again until the amount of the bill is paid 
plus a $2.00 service charge. 

All water connections from the curb 
to a house are put in by the Water De 
partment, and no charge is made for the 
standard 54” meter. Installation charges 
are as follows: 


Supply, including tapping main, corporation and 
curb cock and curb box 


4 $45 00 
1” 

OO 

90 00 


Service pipe, curb to house 

2 $ 90 per foot 
114” 


The Water Department is furnished 
with offices in the Municipal Building 
without any charge, and it furnishes the 
municipality with free hydrant service and 
free water for all municipally owned 
buildings, parks and playgrounds, street 
and sewer work. No charges for private 
sprinkler heads have been instituted 

\. F. 


Superintendent, Water Department 
Borough of Glen Ridge, N. ] 


Madison, N. J. 


Present population 
Population served 8.500 
Number of active services 1.084 
meter 1.050 
“ hydrants 332 
Miles of water main 30 


A uniform domestic rate of 2214¢ pet 
1,000 gals. of water is charged the resi 
dents of Madison, and a special rate of 
18c per 1,000 gals. applies to industrial 
users. 

When applications are made for water 
service, house owners must pay for house 
connections, as well as for connections to 
the street mains on all streets 

No rentals are charged for any fire hy 
drant within Madison Borough, but all 
installations outside the borough are 
charged for at the rate of $25 per yea 
for each hydrant. Sprinkler heads for fire 
protection must be privately installed, at 
the expense of the property owner, but 
water used through them is frec 

FRANK WATERS, 


Superintendent, Water Department 
Madison, N. ] 


Grillin, Ga. 


Present population 11.000 
Population served 16.000 
Number of active services » OF 


meter 
hydrant 
Miles of water main 


The water rates for Griffin are 


Per 1,000 Gal 
$.19 


Up to 50,000 gals. per month 1 

Next 450,000 * 16 
1,000,000 * 10 
1,000,000 = bed ov 

Allover3,000,000 * Os 


The following minimum water charges 
are made per month, exclusive of fire 
service, for which a certain volume of 
water is allowed: 


54” or 44” meter per month $1 00 per 5,000 gals 
1” meter per month 125 * 6,000 = 
to 150 * 7,000 

2.50 “13,000 “ 
3” % 4.00 *21,000 
4” 5.00 * 26,000 
7.00 “36,000 * 


Special rates for water delivered to con 
sumers outside the city limits are 25c pet 
1,000 gals. for the first 50,000 gals. per 
month The balance is billed at the reg 
ular city rates 

The following tapping charges are mac 
when a consume! applies for a new con 


nection 
water connection $10 
« 20 00 
0.00 
Connections larger than 2” are made 


on the basis of time and material at cost 
exclusive of the cost of the meter IL hese 
charges include the service line to the 
consumers property Lapping charges 
are the same inside or outside the city 
limits, but the minimum charges for 
water are 25°) more outside the city 
There is no charge for the city’s fire 
hydrants, nor for private hydrants, nor 
for sprinkler systems attached to the city 
main 
H. P. Powrts 
Superintendent, Light, Water and 


Sewerage Department 


Colton, Calif. 


Present population 10.000 
Population served 11,000 
Number of acti ervice H42 


\ 40-6 ine iri 


Miles of water main “4 


Water consume: n Colton are chareed 
the following rates foi iter 
First 1,500 cu. ft $1 


1,500 to 48.00) f 
All over 48.000 cu 0 


\ new wale! rate pecan etiect c 
March 1, 1939. for consumers outside the 
city limits. Under it the first 1,500 cu 
ft. cost S2e.50, and all over 1.500 cu. ft. 106 
per 100 cu. Tt 

\ special imrivgation rate ot pel 
miners inch (or approximately g i 


for 24; hours is made to 


per minute 
orange groves All meter readings are 
billed on the first of each month and if 
not pa d by the 16th become delinquent 
When bills are delinquent, the meter is 
removed, and before it can be reset the 
entire bill plus i Stoo reconnect.on 


charge, must be paid 


When meters are installed 1 servict 
charge is made, as follows 
Inside ( I Outsid 
l On 20 OO 
l oOo 
l 
125 
4 over 2 actual « t of mete 1S insta 
ation 


\ll 2-inch meters are compound meters 
All meters are the property of the city, 
and the charges for various sizes of meters 
include the tap and pipe in the street to 
the property line 

No charge is made for fire hydrants con 
nected to the Water Department's mains, 
nor for automatic sprinkler systems in use 
for private fire protection 

C. H. Maxwett 
Superintendent, Water Department 


To be continued in the August issue) 
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Public Works as an Aid 


to Private Investment 


RIVATE investment in the past 

has shown a very close depen- 

dence upon three fundamental 
factors; namely, population growth, 
the opening up of new territory, and 
the discovery of basic new industries. 
There is, furthermore, no reason to as- 
sume that the same relation of depen- 
dence does not exist today. In the 
case of all three of these factors the 
outlook today is definitely discourag- 
ing. Population growth during the 

30's has been no more than half 
what it was during the ‘20's, and it is 
expected to cease altogether in a few 
short decades. No significant new ter- 
ritorial areas remain to be exploited. 
Finally, technological change today 
seems to be increasingly taking the 
form of getting more results with less 
investment. Certainly no great indus- 
tries such as the railroad or the auto- 
mobile are in sight. 

There are, of course, those who say 
that this view is unduly pessimistic, 
that new industries are certain to be 
forthcoming in the future as they have 
been in the past. Even if this be 
granted, however, the conclusion is 
substantially unattected If the in- 
ducement to private investment is to 
be as strong in the future as it has been 
in the past, new industries must be 
forthcoming in much larger volume 
than has heretofore been the = case. 
This follows from the proposition, in- 
dicated above and generally concurred 
in by economists, that population 
growth and territorial expansion have 
been major factors in the demand for 
investment throughout most of our 
history, but that they are unlikely te 
play more than a very minor role in 
the future. 

It seems to me clear that an examina- 
tion of historical trends leads to the 
conclusion that those who look for 
more than a purely temporary revival 
of private investment as a result of this 
or that change in governmental policy 
are living in a fool’s paradise. Such 
causal connection as exists between 
private investment and government 
policy seems in fact to run in a direc- 
tion opposite to that envisaged by the 
theory which we have just mentioned. 
Many of the policies of government 
which business men most complain of 


By Paut M. Sweezy 


were entered upon only because pri- 
vate investment had slumped to an 
intolerably low level and gave every in- 
dication of remaining there. Why it 
should be supposed that the abandon- 
ment of these policies would now re- 
vive private investment is an unex- 
plained mystery to me. 

\s to the need for public invest- 
ment, there is little room for disagree- 
ment. Very few people, and least of 
all those present here today, would 
be disposed to argue that America 
stands in no need of such things as 
better roads, schools, hospitals, low- 
cost housing, parks recreation 
centers, forestation projects, soil con- 
servation operations, etc. 

If my argument is sound, the real 
issue is not whether we shall or shall 
not have a large-scale public invest- 
ment program; in the nature of the 
case no other escape from our pres- 
ent difficulties can be found, short of 
changing our whole economic system. 
The really significant questions are 
rather of a different sort. The most 


Instructor in Economics, Harvard University 


important in my judgment are two in 
number: Who is to plan and direct 
the program? and For whose benefit? 
Here one can do little more than ex. 
press one’s personal preferences. 

The two questions are obviously 
closely related to one another. My 
basic prejudice is that the prograim 
should be planned and directed for 
the benefit of the people at large, with 
special attention, however, to that sec 
tor of the population, that one-third 
of the nation, which has never had a 
share in the conveniences and luxy- 
uries of life. And from this I natu- 
rally proceed to the further proposi- 
tion that those in control should share 
my prejudices to this extent. There 
are such people in America; some of 
them hold high office today. The fu- 
ture of the country, I think, depends 
in no small degree on whether they 
remain in office and are joined next 
vear by many more who feel and think 
in fundamentally the same way. 

From a paper on a “Public Investment 


Program,” presented at the 1939 National 
Conference on Planning. 


Sewage Disposal for Laymen 


(Continued from page 59) 


moves. The larger the tank, the 
more efhcient the separation. 

If town A is bothered with sand, 
they put in a grit tank; while town 
B, which is bothered with grease, 
puts in a grease or skimmer tank. 
They are both built and operated 
in much the same way. The prin- 
cipal difference is that the grit tank 
must have the sand dug out from 
time to time, which may force the 
use of two tanks side by side so that 
one can be used while the other is 
being cleaned. The grease can be 
skimmed from the grease or skim- 
mer tank without interrupting its 
use. 


Some tanks are equipped with 
scrapers which sweep the bottom of 
the tank and plow the heavy ma- 
terial into a sump, where it can be 
drawn off and thus removed from 
the tank without stopping opera- 


tions. Oil, of course, can be drawn 
off from the top of the liquid 
through an overflow pipe at the 
proper level. Liquids are drawn 
off through a pipe below the grease 
level but above the level of the 
solids. In the case of tanks with- 
out mechanical devices for cleaning, 
when the solids accumulate to the 
point where they work out with the 
liquid, the tank must be taken out 
of operation and cleaned. 

There are of course other tanks, 
like the Imhoff tank, which are so 
built that they carry the purifica- 
tion along to a higher degree. How- 
ever, we are interested more in 
tanks as simple storage places or 
settling chambers. Remember a 
tank is a tank. The rest of the 
name usually shows what the peo- 
ple who use it expect it to do. 


(To be continued in the August issue) 
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Extensive Resurfacing Program 


Fort Dodge. lowa, Aimed to Salvage Many Blocks of 
Badly Worn Pavements on Heavy-Traflic Routes 


on which the Fort Dodge 
Street Department has been 

sy for the past year and a half 
has preserved 71 miles of paving 
small cost to the city and the 

payers. If the repair had not 
en made at this time, complete 
replacement of the paving at heavy 
expense to the city and the prop- 
erty owners would have been neces- 


street-resuriacing program 


sary. 


History 


Because a large mileage of pave- 
ment in Fort Dodge was disinte- 
grating and requiring constant and 
expensive repairing by the patch- 
ing method, and because of the lim- 
itation of funds, it was decided to 
adopt a method requiring a mini- 
mum of expense. In 1937 several 
methods were tried: the two-coat 
asphalt method with a preliminary 
coat of surface treatment of cold 
Standard Oil asphalt and, after cur- 
ing, a second coat of hot No. 6 
Standard Oil asphalt, followed by 
sanding and rolling; and the ap- 
plication of two cold coats of as- 
phalt with a final sanding and roll- 
ing, then the application of a single 
coat of No. 6 hot asphalt and sand- 


ing. Similar work was done with a 
competitive product which did not 
prove satisfactory. 

After the winter season the re 
sults indicated that the most eftec 
tive method was the application 01 
a single coat of hot No. 6 asphalt 
with sanding and rolling. The ap 
plication of the preliminary cold 
coat added little or nothing to the 
penetration and final results, and 
caused considerable delay to trafhic 
with added \ larger 
amount of the No. 6 was necessary 
than for the final coat of the two 
coat method, but closing the street 
to traffic was unnecessary, since one- 
half was finished at a time and im- 
mediately thrown open to trafhe. 
Also, the labor and time were much 
reduced. 


expense, 


Methods Used in 1938 


During our 1938 program a deh 
nite system was laid out which 
worked very effectively. First, the 
street was swept clean; second, the 
hot asphalt was spread at the rate of 
0.25-gallon per square yard, by the 


By J. L. Parsons 
City Engineer and 
Superintendent of Streets 


use of a small hand asphalt spread 
er; and, third, sand at the rate of 
about 20 pounds per square yard 
was spread by hand and then the 
surface was rolled with a 10-ton 
three-wheel roller. ‘The final roll 
ing was effected by traffic itselt 
when the street was thrown open 
for use. Also, the warmer the 
weather, the better the penetration 
of asphalt into the old pavement 
Sand 


was used because it could be pro 


and the absorption of sand. 


vided at low cost from the city 
owned pit. The asphalt was heated 
in a kettle holding 
about one ton of asphalt. The 


city-owned 
equipment was rather primitive, 
but it was all that was available, 
and it made possible the use of a 
larger per cent of hand labor. With 
a force of ten to twelve men, an 
average of two blocks per 10-houw 
day was completed. 


DOUBLE FLUSH-COAT ASPHALT SURFACING ON A BUSINESS STREET. FORT DODGF 
The second coat of the hot application is being applied to one-half the width of the street, leaving the other half open for traffic 


| 
j 
~ 
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OS LHI 
Cost 

Phe total cost, including asphalt 
labor. removal of excess sand, blot 
tine with fine limestone when 
bleedine occurred on hot days, and 
the md, was approximately 10 
cents per square yard Phe mor 
bleedine that occurred, the thicket 
the new surbace became It was 


found most cconomical to remove 


the excess sand by flushing it to the 
eutters with the city’s street flusher 
and then removing it by hand 


Results Accomplished 


On the 714 miles resurfaced in 
and not a single patch 
has been necessary, resulting im an 
estimated saving in patching alone 
OVET ol about > 4.500. 
Phe waves and unevenness of the 
surlace have been materially — re 
duced Public appreciation has 
been very marked. Moving pi 
tures of this work as well as ol 
other activities of the Street De 
partment are proving educational 
to the taxpayers. The most unex 
pected and noticeable results have 
been the penetration of the asphalt 
to a depth of 4-inch to inches 
into the old deteriorated pavement, 
resulting in its reyuvenation and a 
future service for an estimated ten 
fo twenty years. Also of real in 
terest to the taxpaying public was 
the financing of this work trom say 
ings from previous patching ex 
pense, contributions from the State 
Highway Department, and other 
economies which saved assessments 
to benefited properties, illustrating, 
it is believed, the advantage of 
business and engineering adminis 


tration of street departments. 


Work Well Distributed 


In all, blocks have been 
resurlaced, and of necessity they are 
scattered throughout the city, for 
the streets that were in the vreatesi 
necd repairs were resurfaced 
without considering their location. 
State Highways 5, 169 and 20 with 
their heavy trafhe were included in 
the program, together with numet 
ous bus routes and other scattered 
blocks which for one reason or an 
other have unusually heavy trafhe 

Ol the blocks resurfaced, 


the State Highway Commission has 
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paid for 3314 blocks, while the city 
has paid for the remaiming 71. 
The State Highway Commission, 
instead of doing the work with its 
own forces, entered into a contract 
with the Fort Dodge Street Depart 
ment allowing the city to do the 
work, with the result that wages 
lor local labor were provided 
amounting to approximately 51, 
Soo The Highway Commission 
found that the work done by the 
local Street Department was entire 
ly satisfactory, and the Commission 
was willing, therefore, to let the 
city handle the work within its 


rs. 


Savings Eflected 


[he resurfacing program will 
mean a large saving to the city 
Street. Department by eventually 
doing away entirely with the patch- 
ing program. In 1936 a total of 
35.325 was spent for patching the 
streets, and 425 tons of patching 
materials were used. The follow 
ing year, 1937, the amount spent 


lor patching was $4,875. and 475 


tons olf material were requi 


1938, the sum spent fon 
dropped to $2,125, and the 
of material required to 
It is expected that only s- 
75 tons of material will be 
to take care of all patching 

Iwo years ago the cits 
miles of paving, 24 miles o ( 
was in need of patching. \\ 
miles of the damaged pavii 
faced, and with another 7 
resurfaced during 1939, U | 
for further patching for so im 
will be practically eliminate 


The Street Department is nud 
of its resurfacing program the 
new surface not only look 
and is a great improvement over 


the former surface but has con 


served for a good many vears th 


paving investments which the peo 
ple of Fort Dodge have made, with 
out forcing them to spend added 
sums for a considerable period. Ii 
the streets had not been resurfaced 
in 1938, an expenditure of mor 
than $45,000 for the replacement ot 
pavement would have been 


quired. 


Flood-Plain Zoning 


l'rged by National Fire 


HE beginning of a campaign of 
education by NFPA’s Commit- 
tee on City Planning and Zon- 
ing, to promote the general acceptance 
and utilization of flood-plain zoning 
and evacuation as sensible and _ effec- 
tive methods of reducing flood losses, 
is marked by the resolution quoted be- 
low and by a 15-page article by the 
Committee's chairman, H. C. Klein, in 
the April, 1939, Quarterly of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 
Reciting that experience has dem- 
onstrated that the flooding of land and 
structures in low-lying areas adjacent 
to rivers subject to periodic floods is 
accompanied by the peril of fire to 
property as well as the perils of per- 
sonal injury, ill health and death, also 
that fire protection is handicapped and 
frequently rendered valueless by flood 
waters; and that losses resulting from 
the periodic flooding of such areas can 
be reduced by the comparatively sim- 
ple and inexpensive method of keep 
ing people and vulnerable property 
out of the paths of floods; the Na 
tional Fire Protection Association at 
its 43d annual meeting, held in Chi 
cago May resolved: 


1) That states without enabling laws 


and Evacuation 
Protection Associati 
rolection Association 


be urged in the interest of public safety 
and general welfare to authorize muni« 
palities and other political subdivisions 
to zone areas subject to periodic floods 
into districts in which future occupancy 
of structures is regulated or prohibited im 
accordance with the vulnerability of each 
use and of each district to flood damage 
also to take into consideration whether 
land submitted by developers for subdi 

le 


vision for residential or other uses car 
safely used for building purposes without 
peril from fire or flood; 

(2) That municipalities and other po 
litical subdivisions in states in which such 
enabling laws are now in effect, be urged 
to utilize them by zoning, and by restrict 


ing the subdivision platting of flood 
vulnerable lands as outlined in Para 
graph (1); and 

(§) That municipalities and other po 
litical subdivisions be urged to tial 
the gradual evacuation of presen es ol 
periodically flooded areas thr re 
moval of persons flood-s able 


properties to safe localities whe 
expense of such removal and tl 
ment does not substantially ex ihe 
cost of the positive protection such 


areas against flood damage or t! ten 


tial flood losses averaged over a r ible 

period of years and capitalized ling 
» lite 

consideration of potential 


and health. 
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1/1 the 
lax Data 


fre Punched rants 
the Five 
Cards, and 
Vachines 
Print the Tax 
R Then the 
Bills 


Ntin the bills of 1937 went 

out, the tax work of the town- 

ship of Teaneck, N. J., pop- 
ulation 22,000, was performed by 
the time-honored manual method, 
with the usual peaks, when there 
was room for little else besides the 
tax-roll preparation and the billing. 
[hen a new system was installed, 
the like of which had never been 
seen in Teaneck and vicinity. In 
fact, ours is said to be the pioneer 
use of the 
met applied to both the tax roll 
al e bills. 


tabulating-machines 


the assessor's ofhice, which is 
isible for the preparation of 
id bills and their delivery to 
collector, 614 man-months 


( rk 


is now performed in 36 


‘ 
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QUARTER 
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Edward M. 
Young: “The new system abolishes 


hours. Savs Assessor 
practically all clerical work, elim- 
inates ofhce detail and peak loads, 
and gives us more time for con 
structive work.” 

In the tax collector's ofhce, which 
mails out the bills, it is no longer 
necessary to employ three or four 


extra persons for three or tow 
weeks each vear. Lhe volume ol 
work incidental to making and 


mailing tax bills has been reduced 
to mailing only, resulting in up-to 
date collector’s records. 

Our original assessment records, 
taken 
are written on cards which never 


from tax assessment naps, 


leave the office, where they are filed 


by blocks and lot number. From 


Made Easy 


By Paut A. Vorcker 


Township Manager, Teaneck, N. J. 


these property record cards we have 
Alphabetic 


ing punch, a set of four cards each 


punched, by an print 
doubly identified at the top by a 
stream of color and a typed descrip 
tion. ‘The four cards contain the 
following information punched in 


to them: 
Card 1. 


tion of 


Location and de scrip 
block and lot, 
size, number of acres o1 


property, 

lots, and 

the assessed valuation: 
Card 2g. Block and lot 


owner, Value of Improvements, code 


name of 


showing whether or not the build 


ing is under construction 


Card ¢ 


}. Block and lot, address 
of owner, and personal total 


Card 4 


Block and statutory ex 


q 
3 
® Tax DEL NQUENT 
1938 rants 
yw ost 
cor 
cost 
moce rors or 
® 
noe rots 
th 


Ihe tabulation of these cards, 
which can be punched at the rate 
ol 1,000 per day, produces the tax 
roll and later the bills. 
Shortly after October 1, the steel 
file trays containing the cards are 
vont by the assessor's station truck 
Newark branch ofhce of the 
Machines 


comple 


the 


International Business 


Corporation where the 


tax roll, consisting of two carbon 


lists and the “duplicate,” are run 


olf in 1&8 hours of work The ma 
and 


and crosstoots 


Ihe cards and tax 


chine extends 


totals each page 
returned to 


duplicate sheets are 


within four davs. The 


in fantold form with 


this othe 
tax sheets are 
one-time carbons I he carbons are 
removed, the sheets separated and 
placed in sequence, the pages num 
bered, thre 
bound into these complete sets of 


blo« ks 


and one ol seven 


re-caps prepared, and 


three volumes, two ot 200 


100 blocks each tor the 


each for 
volumes ol 
convenient handling of the tax col 
lector. In addition, there is a per 
sonalty tax duplicate covering ten 
ants and stores. 

About January 10 one of the tax 
Bergen County 
checking, 


lists is sent to the 


Board ol 


certification, 


Taxation tor 


and setting of local 


fax rate. 


Better Billing 


For billing purposes in the early 
summer, the cards, accompanied by 
a filth “total” card, are 
to Newark The filth card carries 
the former (say the first-half bill 
which is deducted by the ma 


again sent 


nye) 
chine to give the amount ot the 
present second-half) tax In ad 


dition, the machine halves the cu 
vear’s tax for the furst half ot 


total 


rent 
next vear's tax (the next 
correct im 


This 


vear’s tax being made 


the second hall's. billing) 
total or filth card is then discarded, 
being replaced by a new filth card 


flor next vear’s billing 


Comparative Data on Bill 


Four additional cards for each ot 
the 16,000 parcels are made in New 
multiplying 


ark by an automatic 


punch which punches in each the 


value times the tax rate, for schools, 


township, county and state. The 


itemize these four taxes tor 


bills 


both 1938 and 1937 and show the 
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amount of change in each case and 
whether there has been an increase 
or a decrease in the tax. This in- 
volves 140,000 Computations, all 
performed and printed by the ma 
chines. It is valuable information 
lor the taxpayer which we neve 
belore had facilities to provide. 
The bills are returned to the col- 
lector’s ofhce, where they are torn 
apart, and notations (such as “Tax 
needing 


sale’) are put on those 


them. They are then mai 
window envelopes. 

Much of the 
takes place in the Intern; 
Business Machines branch off 
The ; 
merely keeps his records, ini 
the tabulating cards, up wv 


routine de 


is invisible us. 


The system not only saves ; 
and collector a tremendous ; 
of time, but is accurate and 
and less expensive than forn 


Facing “The Nation’s No. 1 


answer to the 
much-publicized recent report of 
the National Council on 
the civic and economic problems ot the 
South is offered in the inauguration 
otf Holland's Southern Institute tor 
Service. Instead of resenting 
ignoring the findings of this report, the 
new Institute—organized by Holland's, 
Ihe Magazine of the South, published 
in Dallas, ‘Texas—is facing the prob- 
lem with vigor and intelligence. In a 
challenging announcement headed 
“Let's Do Something,” R. C. Morrison, 
Director of the Institute, says in part 


Emergency 


as tollows: 

We believe that one effective approach 
to the many national and regional prob 
lems is through the town. This is why 
Holland's Southern Institute for Town 
Service has been established for and dedi 
cated to better town building; and_ this 
is why outstanding leaders in varied fields 
have been invited, and have consented, to 
serve as members of its Advisory Coun 
cil 

Ihe town is the foundation for the su 
perstructure, If this foundation is weak. 


if it does not provide economic security 


i 


i 


modern civilization, there is boun 


a crash. On the other hand, if 


th 


ple living in even the most remot 


have the advantages of hospitals, | 


facilities, 
many 


recreation economic 


nities, and other 


needed services, then America 


ic Problem” 


EKeonomi 


and an equitable share of the ben 


desirable ar 


need 


fear for the security of democracy 


“We should like to see organized eve 


where 


advantage of the great store of 


resources from all groups 


chambers of commerce, 


Town Forums, which would tab 


humar 


business mer 


teachers, stu 


dents, ministers, newspaper editors, so 


workers, garden-club members, artists. ¢ 


zineers, doctors, and all the others 
banded together in a definite, permane 
force. It takes this working togethe) 
tensely and unselfishly to build a tor 
and make it a wholesome place in w 
to live 

“We suggest that the people ev 
where think of their town as their d 
and the taxes they pay as their due 


When everybody feels himself a vital ; 
of his town and realizes that by wor 


gether more can be accom plished 


working alone or in antagonistic 


then will town life prove thrillin 


Amendments to Housing Aets 


ing or incidental to construction 

Ihe National Housing Act, which « 
ers the activities of the Federal 
\dministration in insuring loans 


Ne of the new amendments to the 
O National Housing Act, signed by the 
President on June g, retains the provision 
of the 1938 amendments which limited 


the amount of an insurable mortgage to 


5.006 000 


; the cost per room under it to 


Si.g50, and the mortgage principal to &o 
value of the 
limita 


per cent of the estimated 
completed project. To this last 
tion, however, there now has been added: 

‘Provided, that such mortgage shall not 
event exceed the amount which 
estimates will be the 


any 
the Administrator 
cost of the completed physical improve 
ments on the property or project, exclu- 
sive of the following: public utilities and 
streets; taxes, interest, and insurance dur 
ing construction; organization and legal 


expenses; and miscellaneous charges dur 


vately 


confused with the United States 
Act, under which the United States H 


ing Authority functions. 
THe AMERICAN 


action has not been taken by Co 


Senate Bill S. 591, doubling « 


thorization for the nation’s pu 
rent housing and slum-clearanc 


This bill, which would 


000,000 additional in USHA 


provi 


and $45,000,000 in annual con 


passed the Senate by the ove 
vote of 48 to 16. Favorable ac 


House is, therefore, expected. 


As this 


goes to p! 


Hous 


ior p 


financed projects, should not 


Housi! 


ssuc 
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Long - Lasting Signs 


At top, left A ten-vear-old neelain-enamel cland strec 
fore and after the regular washing Ben F. Field, Executive A 
to Mavor Harold H. Burton, Cleveland, Ohi 


At top right Last vear we began a Street-marking program Ww h 
permanent and serviceable sign which will not require annual repaint 
of the street names, but only one vearly coat of paint to he cast-u 
framework Oscar I King, City Engineer, Kingsport Tenn 
Left—Senor Andres Galto, of Mexico, is receiving road direct 

W. A. Petty, Chiet Inspector of the United States Custom Bure 

Laredo, Texas, bridge to and trom Mexico All i 


beaded right 


Bottom, left Large directional sign on the California-Mexice 
Baja; one of more than 400,000 signs erected by th Automobile Club of 
Southern California. We find that porcelain-enamel signs do not face 


or discolor and are long-lasting if not maliciously damaged. We have tn 
place signs that were erected 27 years ago and are in perfect condition 
D. C. Rhodes, engineer of the Clubs sign-posting department 
4clow—Reflectorized speed-limit sign inst alled on all through boulevards 
in Los Angeles Their commanding appearance stheir visibility 


svmbolize authority and facilitate traffic control, Officer P. A. Haywoor 


Jr is calling attention to one of the new porcelain signs 
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The Use of Property Ledgers 


will show when it is more cconoml 
cal to install a new unit of equip 
ment than to pay large mainte 
nance and repair costs on an old 
unit 

Having reliable cost data, mu 
nicipalities Can Compare Costs with 
one another, enabling them to find 
and correct costs that are unneces 


sarily high 


Description and Arrangement 
ol Property Ledger Forms 


Phe arrangement and form of the 
property ledger sheet should be cle 
signed sO as LO combine aACCUTACYN, 
brevity, and compactness with the 
necessary amount of detail. 

The loose leal book Ol card SVS 
fcr is usually most ck sirable for the 
property ledger file, since only those 
pages that are necessary for current 
work need be carried in it, and ad 
ditions can be made whenever thes 
are required. 

Phe term unit of property is con- 
sidered to be a basic item of prop- 
erty, or two or more items consti- 
tuting equipment which operates 
as a unit Hence, units of prop 
erty may be classified as follows: 


Simple property units a unit 


which renders service as an entity such as 


motor ot 
Composit property units 

cam posed at a and one or 
more sub-items which require separate 
retirement and renewal during the set 
vice life of the main unit. such as cer 
fain engines, power shovels, ete 

Continuous property a 
unit composed of separate sub-units 
whose retirement and renewal from time 
fo time enable the whole unit to remain 
in SCT V nalefiitels such is rathroad 
track, a street-lighting circuit, or a build 
me 


groups ol like property items 
such as meters, transformers, ete.. 
should be considered as a unit of 
property, to reduce the calculation 
work and the number of property 
ledgers 

Phe data on the ledger form 


should include 


I description of the unit and 
veneral information incidental thereto 
Dates of Various entries 
Original cost new of the unit and 
cost of additions on replacements 


{ Service age and probable lite 


Condition per cent and present 


values 


6 Annual depreciation and the de 
preciation rescrve 
4 Repairs and maintenance 


Other information such as tuel 
cost, output, and time used which may 
he desirable concerning a specific prop 


ert, unit 


Examples of Property Ledger 
Forms 


Property ledger forms Numbers 
1, 2, 3 and 4 illustrate the general 
arrangement and use of property 
ledger accountancy. These illus- 
trations are typical examples.* It 
is often necessary to design a spe- 
cial form arrangement to provide 
additional information concerning 
specific property units. “The num- 
ber of different forms should be 
kept at a minimum. 

Forms 1 and 2 apply primarily 
to simple property units but may 
be used for composite or continu- 
ous units by using more than one 
sheet. 

Phe straight-line method for 
computing depreciation was used 
in the illustrations; however, the 
sinking-fund, present-worth, or any 
of the other methods could be used 
equally well. “To compute the rate 
ol depreciation of a unit of prop- 
erty, it is first necessary to estimate 
the probable life of the unit, mak- 
ing use of past experiences and 
available mortality data. Because 
the life of individual units may 
vary from the average, inspections 
of the property units should be 
made at intervals to determine 
whether or not the actual life will 
differ from the originally estimated 
lite of the unit. When it becomes 
apparent that the rate of physical 
depreciation differs from that orig- 
inally estimated, adjustments may 
be made as are shown on form 
number 1 at the beginning of the 
sixth, twelfth, and fourteenth years 
of operation. In a similar manner, 
changes in the rate of depreciation, 

* Other examples of property ledger forms 
may be found in Church Manufacturing 
Costs and Accounts Second Edition, Me 


Graw Hill Book Co Inne New York, 1920: 
Marsten and Agg Engineering Valuation,” 


First Edition, McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 


1936: and Manual of Water Works Account 
ing, American Water Works Association, New 
York, 19388 


due to obsolescence or inad 
of a unit, may be accounted 
the property ledger. The 
ment of the condition per 
the unit will depend on 1 
counting method used tor 
ing depreciation. 

Form No. 2 is a modifica 
Form No. 1 providing for ¢! 
of one side of the sheet for 
ciation and the reverse side 
pairs. The time used, or wor ( 
ord as is shown on Form No is 
very useful for items of equi nt 
which are not used regularly 
idle time of equipment is ind d 
by the work record, and in the cas 
of trucks and various other equi 
ment it may show that a rearrang: 
ment of schedules will permit a cd 
partment to function with less 
equipment. 

The property ledger may be cd 
signed to include an output record 
together with an input or fuel cost 
record for property units such as a 
diesel engine and generator, cle 
tric water pump unit, etc. 

Form No. 3 designed 
cifically for composite — property 
units composed of different items 
which have different probable lives 
The illustrative example shows a 
steam road roller, the main unit of 
which has a probable life of fow 

teen vears and the scarifier with a 
probable life of seven years. It is 
seen that the scarifier was replaced 
on January 1, 1926, before the 
main unit of the steam road rolle 
was worn out. A salvage value o! 
$20 was realized and the new ttem 
cost $550. Thus $480 was 
ducted from the depreciation r 
serve, and the present value was 
increased $550 less S20 salvage, 0! 
$530, showing a new investi 
of S50 to be charged to the uni 

Form No. 4 is designed to lac 
tate the keeping of cost account 
for age-groups of like propa 
units occurring in numbers, wii 
may be grouped and conside: 
one unit. This form is app! 
to property items such as 
poles, transformers, water mils 
hydrants and other prope 
which there is more than on 
ol the same age. 

In order that the time, work, ane 
expense may be reduced, i 
sirable as far as possible | 
age-groups of like units in 
erty ledger accountancy. A! 
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LHE 


stalled within a given veai 
srouped, using Form No. 4, 
weciated as a group. When 


r of items of a group are in- 


‘ u different times during the 
when there is uncertainty 
re w whether the installations 
fo year in any particular group 
al ipleted, the items should be 
ret don an auxiliary sheet, and 
i installations entered in the 

ledger at the end olf the 
vea the use of Form No. 4 re- 
qu he selection of a mortality 
curve for each group as an aid in 
estimating the probable life of the 
average survivor of the age-group at 
diflerent ages and to determine the 
correct condition per cent. If mor- 


tality data are not available for a 
paruicular type of unit, an approxi- 
mate mortality type curve may be 
assumed. ‘The property ledger, at 
the retirement of the units, will 
prov ide mortality data which will 
be useful for determining the mor- 
tality curve for that type of equip- 
ment in the future. 

Where property ledgers are in 
stalled in an old plant, the date 
of the installation of the property 
ledger, as well as the date of in- 
sallation of the unit, should ap 
pear on the ledger form. It. is 
necesssary to estimate the condition 
per cent, age and probable life of 
old units when no record concern- 
ing them is available. 


Practical Application of 
Property Ledgers 


lo illustrate the working ol 
property ledgers in a plant, let us 
use a municipal power plant as an 
example. There is in the account- 
ing svstem of the citv a general ac 


count for the power plant. 

If property ledger accounts aré 
used, each property item, or age 
group of similaa property items will 
be represented on a separate ledger 
she These sheets are separate 
lrom the general account. ‘They 


ontain the detailed informa- 
10 mceerning the items of prop 
Cl nd only the total figures fon 
ire plant will appear in the 
pla 
xample, the property ledge: 
liesel engine would show the 
livered and the cost of in 
on, and the plant account 
mtain these costs as part of 
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the summation o1 lump-sum Cost 
of the entire plant. Likewise, any 
expenditure for repairs on the en 
gine will be entered in detail in 
the properts ledger, but will be 
entered in the plant account only 
as part ol the total plant repair cost 
Phe annual depreciation, the de 
preciation reserve, and the present 
value of the engine will be entered 
in detail in the property ledger fon 
the item, but will appear in the 
plant account as a part of the total 
annual depreciation, total depre 
clation reserve or total present 
value for the entire plant. 

Thus it may be seen that the 
property ledger accounts are con 
trolled by the plant account. In 
addition to just agreeing with the 
controlling account, as is the case 
with most subordinate ledgers, the 
property ledger entries for depre 
ciation should be in a_ threefold 
agreement with the plant account. 
That is, the sum of the de preciation 
reserves for each unit as shown in 
the property ledgers must agree 
with the depreciation reserve of the 
plant account; the annual depre 
ciation computed on the property 
ledgers must equal the total annual 
depreciation for the whole plant, 
and the total present values of the 
units Of property must agree with 
the present value of the plant as 
shown in the plant account. When 
ever any accounts are charged in 
the property ledger, the controlling 


plant account must be charged 
with an equal amount hie 
charges are divided in the respec 
tive property ledgers, while only 
the total is charged in the plant ac 

Phe repair and maintenance re 
ord, together with a record of ce 
preciation, input and output 
facilitates an analysis of operation 
costs of different equipment and 
permits an accurate determination 
Of specific Operation Costs, such as 
the cost of electricity delivered to 
the switchboard and the cost. of 
distribution of the electricits 

When using the property ledger 
for units such as street maintenance 
equipment, — trucks, and sewen 
equipment, it ts usually easier to 
use an auniliary sheet on which to 
keep the repair costs, fuel costs and 
the time-used record tor each 
month, and then at the end of each 
month post these onto the property 
ledger forms. 

Po adequately keep property 
ledgers for specific equipment, one 
must be familiar with that equip 
ment. Property ledgers offer an 
opportunity for engineers and ae 
countants to a Common ef 
fort. 

Phe property ledger system, af 
ter it has been developed, need not 
require a great deal of extra work 
and will save considerable time and 
money by keeping an accurate rec- 


ord of all equipment and costs 


Louisville Street Paving 


Continues 


because of its high and uniformly 
controlled bitumen content. 


Results 


At the time of this writing we 
have made considerable progress 
on our new project, and we feel 
that our methods and policies are 
proving very satistactory, that 
the city is getting a splendid piece 
ol work. 

It has been our experience that 
wherever reconstruction work has 
been done, the property owners 
have taken a new interest in then 
property and have painted and re 


modeled in many instances. Pai 
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ticularly in the business district 
new life has been injected into the 
street and new. values restored 
Our present program embodies thi 
resurfacing ol most of the main ai 
teries leading to the business di 
trict. Our next work will be to r 
construct streets leading into these 
APLCTICS 

Phe administration of this work 
was carricd out by the Department 
ol Works of the city of Lousy ill 
R. W. Burks, Director, and actual 
construction work handled by the 


author as Construction Engineer, 


with the cooperation of the WPA 
ofthcials of the state of Kentucky 


and the city of Louisville. 
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Forward Steps 


Reported by Municipal Officials, Cham ber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


“Council of Presidents 
to Coordinate Civic 
Organizations 


Lowa Ihe recent formation of 
i Council of Presidents of go civic organt 
vations inaugurates an experiment tn com 


munity coordination and planning for the 


city of Ames. Committees have been au 
d to study the community chest 
| vill view to considering the estab 


lishment of a community welfare board 


to make plans for the observance of the 
th anniversary of Ames next fall, and to 


plan a civic forum program. Other proj 


ects to be taken up include a program 
formally to induct youth into citizenship 
ipon reaching the age of 2t, a plan tor 
ponsoring local performance ot plays and 
operas for young people ind the raising 
oft i mile of pennies thout Soo) tor 
underprivile ral youth 

Organizations represented on the Coun 
cil include the Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions 
Clubs: the American Legion, the Veterans 


of Foreign Wars; women’s clubs, Boy 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls; the Red 
Cross Parent- Leacher Council the 
tjourd of Education; League of Women 
Voters; Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
Merchants Association Hospital Park 
Library and Zone Adjustment Boards 
Playground and Citv Planning Commis 
sions; and the Civic Forum 

Lhe objectives of the proposed Coun 
cil are: to extend the knowledge and un 
derstanding of municipal affairs and prob 
lems; to encourage frank and free ex 
change ot ideas; to aid, whenever possible, 
in planning improvement and activities: 
to become an agency of public relations; 
and to mold public opinion for the im 
provement of Ames 

\t the meeting on June this organi 
zation conducted a forum discussion on 
The City Budget and Taxation 


FRANK D. PAINE 
Mavor 


Flooding Caused by Dam 
Brings Improved 
Planning to City 


GUN TERSVILLE, ALA The need tor plan 
he future physical development of 


ning 
Guntersville was brought to the attention 
of this community of approximately 3,500 
inhabitants by the radical changes which 


took place here due to the building of 
the Guntersville Dam by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority 

The city was built along the foothills 
adjacent to the alluvial valley lands. The 
coming-up of waters occasioned by the 
dam has left it on a peninsula with g-foot 
water along the levee on a mile front 
idjacent to the city. It has given us the 
ippearance of a seaport with a beautiful 


harbor one-half to three-quarters of a 


mile wide, opening into a large lake 
sprawling out in many directions into 
the main river channel and coves between 
the tree-clad hills and mountains on every 
side of the lake The city is easily ac 


cessible by a system of new roads, bridges 


ind beautiful causeways, but the flood 


ng of portions of the city and the influx 


oft people from surrounding area created a 


lop—Guntersville, on a Peninsular Har 

bor Middle—The Guntersville Water 

Works Bottom Small-Boat Harbor, 
Two Blocks from the Business District 


relocation problem And it has become 
obvious that the basis for town growth has 
changed 

\ City Planning Commission has been 
established with the cooperation and ad 
vice of the TVA and the Alabama State 
Planning Commission. Our program is, 
first, to establish those essential controls 
which will preserve existing values and 
allow us to direct whatever future growth 
occurs, so that it will be of a more orderly 


nature \ zoning ordinance has been pre 
pared and is before the City Council for 
enactment Subdivision regulations and 


& major street plan are being prepared. 
We expect as soon as they are in force 


to direct our efforts toward improving our 
building code. The present building 
code is made up of an ordinance regard 


ing fire districts, One on sanita tla 
tions and one on electrical wirj Bef 
planned to bring all these iter nde 
the one heading of a building code. Some 
public works projects are also be con 
sidered. We hope to direct our efforts to 
the preparation of a master pl cl 
will bring the several projects in n 
tegrated whole. 


Our arrangement for a techn staff 
may be of considerable interest your 
readers, since it is an experiment jn co 
operation between a municipal agency 
state agency and a federal agen We 


have a technically trained, resid 
planner, who is in immediate c! r 
carrying out the program. He reports 
the State Planning Commission and to 
IVA so that the benefit of their consultan 
service will be effective in guiding all the 
work. Judging from the success t we 
are having here, it would seem that { 
small communities this method whic 
the younger city planner in direct charge 
of the work, with consultant service 
hand, might be the best way for enlar 
ing the scope of city planning 
Besides the work of the Planning Com 
mission, the Garden Club is beautify 
the parks, roadsides and vacant lots 
the end that we may make our cily more 
beautiful and especially inviting to peopl 
who live inland and cannot go to the 
for the enchantment and thrills that larg 
bodies of water in such a setting can 
them. We are hoping, too, to develo; 
facilities for motor-boat racing, swimming 
rowing, fishing, and waterfront camp sites 
T. HARVEY WRIGH! 
Chairman of Planning Boar 


Savannah Improves Her 
Many Parks and Squares 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—Up to Six years ag 
extensive improvement of parks ind 
squares in Savannah was hampered | 
lack of funds. But in 1933 the adminis 
tration of Mayor Thomas Gamble 
creased its appropriations to the Park 


and Tree Commission, and formulated 


a definite and progressive policy with r 
gard to Savannah’s unimproved pa! 
and squares, of which there were 4| 
proximately thirty. 

The task of creating permanent 
of beauty out of these ragged eyes 
was turned over to William H. Robe 
son, Superintendent of the Part 
Tree Commission Since wat 
grass and shrubbery was of prim 
portance, and as the cost of han 
ing would be prohibitive, the fir 
to be given serious attention was 
orate sprinkler system. 

Almost without exception, th« 
are 4-inch pipe running entirely 
the center of the square. From t! 
at intervals which vary as condit 
mand, 2-inch headers are tapp 
headers in turn give way to feeder 


j / 
| 
ie 
— 
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1. Lafayette Square, Typical of All Savannah's l ndeveloped Parks—No Grass, No 


fuditorium, Showing Layout of Sprinkler System. 3. 


as Playground. 


There 


ginning with 114-inch 


gradually to Y-inch at the 


pipe, reduce 
end of the 
line. This system was adopted so that 
uniform flow from all heads could be ob 
tained, regardless of the distance of the 
head from the main. 

In grassy areas the heads are flush, but 
n the shrubbery their height varies from 
iz-inch to 36-inch, thus giving shrubbery 
a thorough foliage bath and at the same 
lime watering the soil. Wherever prac- 
ticable, heads are spaced 14 feet 6 inches 
center to center. The Thompson head is 
used exclusively. 

\fter the laid, 


graded for better drainage, and beds fot 


pipe is the ground is 
ibs and evergreens are carefully pre 

Azaleas, of which 
nty kinds are used, are so 


more than 
assorted 
when early varieties have ceased to 
blooming take 


shrubs are 


er, later 
Other 
sively 


types thei 


flowering also 


used, and include Japanese 
pineapple 

golden bells, star magnolias, sev- 
nds of Chinese magnolias, fragrant 
ves, Spirea, and purple plum. Non 
ng shrubs and evergreens include 
y puzzle, Cryptomeria, Cedrus Le 
Libocedrus, red cedar, and Chinese 
r. Practically all shrubs and ever 
are transplanted from nurseries 


ned by the Park and Tree Com 


Camellia japonicas, 


Chinese centipede and carpet grass 
however, the parks and squares 


j- Oglethorpe Square, Showing Complete Development, with 


Calhoun Square, Showing Far 


Will Be Flowers over a Period of 


are sown to domestic rye in winter, and 


thus remain green the year round 
To date 


yarks and squares have been landscaped 
1 


fifteen hitherto unimproved 


Mr. Robertson estimates that costs, which 
include 
(from municipal nurseries but here con 
sidered at 


labor, piping, grass and shrubs 


market value), 


will 


their average 
forth 


$800 to $1,000 for the smaller parks, to 


benches, and so vary trom 
$4,000 for the larger or more elaborately 


planned ones, the latter being approxi 
mately 11% acres in extent 

Interesting ‘facts in connection with this 
project are that a lane about 10 feet wide 
running north and south through the 
center of most of the squares is left open 
for fire and that, 
where parks or squares are adjacent to 
usually only the half 
is improved, the near 
half being left unimproved for use as a 


playground. 


and police vehicles; 


schools, farthest 


from the school 


Savannah considers her landscaped 


parks and squares among her most valu 


able assets, and eagerly awaits the day 


when all of them will have been made 


spots of beauty in a beautiful city 
ROBERT SPRAGUE PARRISH 


Trae American Crry 
is not copyrighted. 
In quoting from it, 


please give credit. 


Shrubs, No Benches 2 
Side Deve 
Shrubs, 
Several Months 


Orieans Square Facing 
Side Undeveloped 


dssort 


oped: Near 


in Well-Balanced 


ment. Ne 


A Big-Time Community 
Center for a Small 
Pennsylvania Borough 


SELINSGROVE, PA.—A small group of resi 


dents of Selinsgrove joined in an effort to 
Start a community playground a little more 


than two vears ago Today this recrea 


tional organization has grown until tt 


directs from the community house a di 
verse program supported and participated 


in by most of the 3,000 residents 


Functioning under the Department of 
Instruction, assisted by the County Super 
Adult Educa 
Division of the WPA, the group se 


cured the playground and operated it dui 


visor of the Recreation and 
tion 


ing the summer of 1936, and planned to 
continue the program indoors and to in 


terest every member of the community 


\ vacant building owned by the local 


bank was leased by the Borough Council 


and invitations were sent to every local 


club and civic organization to select a 


representative to serve on the governiny 


board of the Three members of 


the Borough 


center 
Council were appointed to 


serve on the board, also a young member 


senior and class in the 


schools A 


chest was set up for the 


of each junior 


secondary $2,000 communtt 


center ind ove 


subse ribed bv 


[he organization of a schedule of ac 


tivity took into consideration not only 
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it) THI 


for the vers 


pee il-interest for the older 
peopl ite ounver members were 
ali being offered expert 
nstruction uch subjects as drama, arts 
mal cral mp collection and amateur 
radio lhe Susquehanna Amateur Radio 
Club. composed of members within a 
wlius of miles of Selinsgrove, includes 
fo the commun Ss most prominent 
citizen Practically all its members are 
consed amateur Operators, num 
ber of them trained and aided by leaders 
of the club Iwo members of this club 
erve on the Susquehanna Emergency 
Network in organization formed under 
bederal auspice to provide COMMU 
emergencies when all) forms ot 
revular communication are down 

hie annual community Halloween 


parade was revived by the Community 


Center with great success Ihe chairman 


of the celebration committee was a senior 


in High School Associated with him were 


several fellow students and business men 


and women Local merchants contributed 


prizes and hundreds of children and 


adults took part the parade and later 


were entertained with refreshments by the 


board of directors of the center on the 


lawn of the community building Ihe 


committee to select the winners of the 


prizes included the District Attornes, a 


the wife of an attorney, and a 


Hallowe'en pranks were 


business man 
reduced to a minimum in this evening of 
fun 

Other features of the community pro 
gram have included the public library 
started a litthe over a vear ago, now having 
over 2.000 volumes, and steadily growing; 
a nearby beach on the Susquehanna River 
with a swimming instructor and life 
yuards: improved playgrounds for oldet 
boys and girls, and a new playground for 
thre vers ab camp with its 
own Operating committee of camp bovs: a 
Community Health Service, with weekly 
clinics, with the cooperation of the Stat 
Department of Health, and with state 

Plans are under way for the purchase of 
the building occupied as the community 
conter It is spacious, and has been con 


siderably repaired throughout by volun 


den Bridge at Johnson, Vt. 


AMERICAN CITY [or JULY, 


teers Various groups are intelligently 


matter of interesting every 


hand ny this 
resident of the community in realizing the 
benefits that will be derived from the put 
chase of the building Further improve 
ments are being made in its renovation 

Ihe remarkable success of the Selins 
grove Community Center has testified to 
the worth of such an organized program 
and the method by which it was achieved 
the support and cooperation of every 
resident 

F. R. WENTZEI 
Chief Burgess 


A Flood Threat 
Eliminated 


Jounson, Vi Ihe new village bridge 
at Johnson is but one among the many 
similar structures being built on the high 
way systems throughout this country. Al 
though small and unimposing, and pro 
fessing to be nothing more than a routine 
problem, nevertheless illustrates the 
simple fundamentals of functional design 


Ihe old bridge at this site was of the 
covered wooden type with short 
spans separated by a bulky stone pier. 
While it was undoubtedly a contribution 
to the picturesque atmosphere of the 
surrounding countryside, certain more 
prosaic factors served to cancel its scenic 
value so far as the local community was 
concerned The purpose of a highway 
bridge, after all, is not only to carry the 
roadway across the stream, but also to 
pass the stream under the road Thus. 
the consideration of what volume of water 
can be accommodated beneath a_ bridge 
hefore washing it out is just as important 
as how much trafhe can be carried. In 
the present instance, besides the inad 
equacy of the old wooden bridge fon 
modern motor travel on a main-line high 
wav, the stone pier occupied so large 4 
portion of the rather restricted wate 
way that it served as a dam in periods of 
flood 

The new structure, which was built by 
the State Highway Department in 193%, 
is a two-span steel beam bridge with rein 


forced concrete deck The roadway grade 


was not raised, but the substitution of a 


1939 


standard concrete diaphragm pit 
formes Masons obstruction 
doubled the available watery. 
span lengths are 74 and 7q fee 
posed to the previous 4o and 
which shows the enlarged capac 
on actual high-water elevation 


are on record from the floods of : 


1936, the new bridge can accor ‘ 
in a normal manner the most 

known condition in which the 
5 feet above the floor of the ok 

From the traffic’s viewpoint, the ‘ 
restrictions of low clearance a ‘ 
way passage have been elminated he 
present 20-foot roadway and 5-fox« de 
walk. 


A. W. COLEM 
Vermont State Department of Hig 


Enthusiasm for 
Open-Air Theatre 


CLEVELAND Heteuts, On1o.—The poy 
larity which can attend the int 
construction and operation of a m 
nicipally owned and operated outdoor 
theatre is indicated by the large 
of space which the local press has devoted 
to our new outdoor Cain Park Theatre 
opened in Cleveland Heights last’ August 
Programs of music, drama, and _ lectures 
have already been shaped up for the nine 
weeks of the 1939 season, beginning June 
i and running through August 20 

The theatre is on a two-acre site in 
landscaped dell surrounded by trees and 
shrubbery. The stage is 82 feet wide by 
feet deep and is flanked by light 
towers, two on each side, with an ove 
all height of 35 feet. These also house 
the sound amplification system A cur 
tain of brilliant light will shut off the 
view while scenes are being changed 

Facing the stage are benches for 3.20 
persons, set on curving rows of concrete 
each five inches higher than the on 
front. Four brick buildings serve as dress 
ing rooms for men and women, ofli 
headquarters, and scenery storage spact 


At the outset, IT invited the coop 
of the Cleveland Heights public s 


so that the theatre might not mei 


come a recreation center but mig 


Johnson's Present Steel-Beam Concrete Bridge 
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Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


e educational, cultural and spiritual ad 
noement of the community as well. 
and their ministers have as 


particularly with respect to the 


materially in carrying out these 


lay evening community hours, which 
free on the theatre’s schedule of some 
progrants. 
his vear a special citizens’ committee 
has been organized to work in conjunc 
with the Parks Committee of the 
Council, under whose supervision 
he theatre is operated. This citizens’ 
committee has assumed a marked responsi 
bility for the sale of season subscriptions, 
for speeches before civic organizations, 
nd similar promotion work. 
e 1989 schedule calls for ten Sunday 
ing community hours, three band 
is, several dance programs, a mu 
comedy and at least nine plays with 
| of go performances. The staff, 
siderably augmented this vear, will 
hree plays: a guest director three 
two outside organizations have 
to stage their own productions; 
e community playing groups of the 
around Greater Cleveland have ac 
with enthusiasm the opportunity 


bute to the one-act play festival 


School of the Theatre is being of 
is Vear in connection with the en 
unment program, using summer 
hours for instruction by the statl 
on, body technique, make-up 
1¢ of acting and stage craft. Tui 
be free, but the students, who 
over fifteen vears of age, will be 
to spend their afternoons, and 
vhen required, in crew work tor 
tuctions. 
prices will range from 25 to 
epending on athe particular 
Season subscription books will 
vimission at reduced rates: a 
ok containing sixteen general ad 
ckets good for any attraction in 
n, and a Si 50 book, containing 
i¢ral admission tickets 
eatre stafl is headed by Dr. Dina 
ins, With William R. Winters as 
Dr. Charles D. Dawe, Director 


and founder of the internationally Known 
Orpheus Male Chorus of Cleveland, is 
musical director 
FRANK C. CAIN 
Mayor 


San Diego's Fire 
Station No. 4, and 
Effective Fire Equipment 


San Dirco, Can One of the most 
complete and modernly equipped two 
company fire stations in southern Cah 
fornia was recently completed by the 
Works Progress Administration in the 
city of San Diego The building cost ap 
proximately S$28.000 and was opened for 
service in the spring of 1938 

The new building, of semi-Mission 
sign harmonizing with many of San 
Diego's other public buildings, is two 
stories high, 85 \ 50 feet in plan, and has 


i 7o-foot towel Construction iw of rem 


One of the Three Seagrave 1.250 Gallon Pun 


bxcept ton 
ar oof the 
vround 
ipparatus of 


hook ana ladder 
floor provides IS 
POC 
men 
equipped 

Our Fire Departme 
nineteen pumping engines, one 
one citv-service truck tive 
three maintenance trucks 
four pumpers, an 
nance truck vl pumpers (fou 
service and four in reserve ire more 
than fifteen vears old. as are the city 
service and reserve aerial trucks Lhe « 
has a replacement: plan etlectively, admin 
istered 

Our fire-alarm is a Gamewell manual 
closed-circuit’ system having 20 box cn 
cuits, & primary and 6 secondary circuits 
boxes Alarms were PCCCINGS ais 


1 eee 
and 


follows in by box. by telephone 
1.852; verbally, 206; and one by sprinkler 
for a total of 2.191 
PARRISH 
Chief, Fire Department 


New Two-Company Fire 


t Apparatus 


pe Last Year 


Fire De partn 


— — 
he Bin, i sizable storage room 
> sf. = 4 
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WILL SUIT YOUR NEEDS 


OTHING builds and maintains streets and alleys, 
parkways, air ports and recreation grounds and 
nothing clears your streets of snow more effectively 
and economically than a motor grader. Adams has 
the size you need. . . . Many medium-size towns pre- 
fer Motor Grader No. 302 with 45'4-hp. engine pic- 
tured above. Large cities with heavier work and 
WPA construction projects like Adams Motor Grad- 
ers Nos. 50 and 51 with 661% and 62',-gasoline and 
Diesel engines respectively. Small towns with light 
programs and small budgets “go for’ Adams Motor 


THE AMERI( 


Adams Heavy-Duty Motor Grader on a city WPA construction 


Grader No. 20 with 22',-hp. engine and special rear project. Available with 66%-hp. gasoline or 62%-hp. Diese! 


drive which makes it capable of work that will engine. 
astound you. 

Whatever your grading or maintenance require- 
ments might be, call in your local Adams representa- 
tive now and ask him about these machines. If you 
do not know his name, mail the coupon below for 


this information. 


Gentlemen: Send me the name of your local representative Tithe 


and catalogs describing your Heavy-Duty, Medium- 


| Small Motor Graders. 


Size, | 


J. D. ADAMS COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana nes 


Any 


Adams Motor Grader No. 20 scarifying a gravel street. 
town can afford to buy this machine and its work will sur 
prise you. 


During July we hope vou will remember to mention THe American Crry. 
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Net Bonded Debt of 268 Municipalities 


. accompanying table has been 
repared from a much more 
laborate compilation of the 
debt of 268 municipalities of 
000 population, compiled by 


ove 

Ros Mohaupt of the Detroit Bureau 
af ernmental Research from data 
fur d by members of the Govern- 
me Research Association, city ofh 
ci | chambers of commerce. The 
col te study, published in the Na- 
tional Municipal Review for June, 
gag, contains fifteen columns, giving 
for each municipality: name of city, 
population; gross bonded debt, sub 
divided as general improvement, public 


shools, public utilities, and total; 
sinking-funds, similarly broken down; 
net bonded debt, total and excluding 
utilities, and per capita; and gross spe 


NET PER CAPITA BONDED DEBT, EXCLUDING 


cial assessments, total and per cent gen 
eral city obligation 

In the list which follows, THe AMERI 
CAN City has rearramged the sequence 
of cities so as to list them under each of 
the five main population groups in the 
order of their net per capita bonded 
All publicly 
owned utilities, whethe1 “self-support- 
ing” or not, are deducted by Miss 
Mohaupt in her tabulation of net debt 


debt, excluding utilities 


This is because of the practical dith 
culty of determining just when utili 
ties are actually self-supporting, and 
because in general they earn most of 
or more than, the cost of operation 

In contrast to utilities, there are 
certain “public service enterprises” 
which are partly or wholly self support 


ing, such as golf courses, swimming 


pools, stadiums, convention halls, air 


ports, ete For this tabulation, how 
ever, it was considered essential to seg 
regate the utilities only, leaving all 
other types of municipal activities to 


be grouped as general obligation debt 
of which the major portion is) sup 
ported from tax funds 

In general there has been an unin 
terrupted trend in the past few vears 
toward a reduced debt structure in the 
American cities included in this tabula 
tion the author concludes Lhe fre 
ures for 208 American cities reporting 
In 1934 and 1939 further confirm a 
downward trend in debt There is a 
tendency to reduce the outstanding 
debt, which is only possible when 
there are tairly large retirements wit 


few. i any, new issues 


Group 1—Population City Per Capita Cit) Per Capita City Per Capita Ci Per Capita 
500,000 and Over Bridgeport, Conn.. 93.40 Greensboro, N. C.. 165.15 Hamilton, Ohio 42.29 Ogden, Utal 5g.28 
Ci Per Capita Des Moines, lowa Q3-12 Winston-Salem, Topeka, Kans 41.06 New Castle, Pa .8.g8 
Philad lphia Pa. . $195.56 Reading, Pa. N. 162.4 San Jose Calif 19.84 Jamestown, N. ¥ 58.or 
Buffalo, N. Y. 162.17 San Antonio, East Orange, N. J. 143.14 Covington, Ky 38.28 Warren, Ohi 57-53 
Detroit. Mich. . 156.67 Texas 88.47 Pawtucket, R. I 139.41 Decatur, Il 17.06 Lexington, Ky 56." 
Baltimore, Md 130.84 Erie, Pa 55.19 Irvington, N. J} 130.53 Lawrence, Mass 32.76 Norristown, Pa 56 
New York. N. ¥ a6 48 Wichita, Kans 85.11 Bayonne, N. J.... 122.71 Huntington Fitchburg, Mass 56.3 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 107.00 Memphis, Tenn... 30.9! Waterbury, Conn.. 121.70 Ww - 91.85 Superior, Wis 5.98 
New Haven, Conn. 80.54 Galveston, Texas . 117.96 Rockford, Hl 10.21 Santa Barbara 
Nashville, Tenn 80.50 Union City, N. J. 114.30 Macon, Ga 10.10 Calif 3-54 
aa Ta th Springfield, Mass.. 77.71 Shreveport, La 110.98 Berkeley, Calif 28.50 Lynchburg, Va 9-20 
Los Aneeies, Calif 38 84 Birmingham, Ala. 74.22 Johnstown, Pa 108.04 Brockton, Mass 28.07 Paducah, Ky 0.08 
oo Maen wi 83.06 Omaha, Nebr 74.14 Cleveland Heights Kalamazoo, Mich 28.05 Nashua, N. H 49.08 
Cambridge, Mass 72-73 Ohio 106.58 Terre Haute, Ind 26.91 FE. Cleveland 
Calif 78.9% Duluth, Minn 70.24 Beaumont, Texas. 106.42 Holyoke, Mass 17 55 Ohio 49.7% 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 63 21 Lynn, Mass. 95 a0 Charleston, W. Va. 103.68 Wheeling, W. Va 16.72 Joliet, Il 47.99 
: Tulsa, Okla. 65.10 Schenectady, N. Y. 102.59 Lansing, Mich 13.89 Laredo, Texas 40.10 
Youngstown, Ohio 63.95 Sacramento, Calif.. 102.29 Saginaw, Mich 12.65 Marion, Ohio 14.5 
anton 110 03.73 ueblo, Colo 100.53 Suttle ont 44.4 
500,00 te 300,000 08.15 Group V=—Populatior Dubuque, lowa 
. Per Capita Scranton, Pa 62.00 Hamtramck, Mich. 96.83 50,000 to 50,000 Mansheld, Ohio 44.00 
Jersey City, N. J..$172.33 Jacksonville, Fla 61.53 Newton, Mass 96.33 White Plains Norwood, Ohio 14.0 
Rochester, N. Y. 154.04 Kansas City, Kans. 60.69 Pasadena, Calif 94.26 N. ¥ $327.68 Sheboygan, Wis 42.42 
Newark, N. J 135.09 New Bedford, Madison, Wis Qgo.15 Perth Amboy Waterloo, lowa 41.8 
New Orleans, La 117.90 Mass 56.53 Glendale, Calif 89.5% N 220.48 Newark, Ohio 41.50 
Minneapolis Gary, Ind. 54-51 Charlotte, N. ¢ 8g.3% Kearny, N 186.8g Chelsea, Mass " 
Minn 116.36 Worcester, Mass 53.59 Austin, Texas Rg.27 Plainfield, N. | 130.34 Battle Creek 
Louisville, Ky 110.99 Oklahoma City, Binghamton, 87.91 New Brunswick Mich 
Kansas City, Mo.. 109.70 Okla 53.05 Mobile, Ala 87.55 N 121.72 Sioux Fall 
Cincinnati, Ohio 92.09 Denver, Colo $8.94 St. Joseph, Mo 86.98 Stockton, Calif 115.60 S. Dak Gg 
Indianapolis, Ind 74-21 El Paso, Texas q8.14 Allentown, Pa. . 86.44 Bloomfield, N. ] 115.44 Port Huron, Mict Mn 
Portland, Ore 72.37 Salt Lake City, Roanoke, Va RO.98 Wichita Falls Richmond, Ind or 
Seattle, Wash 57-12 Utah 47-23 Pontiac, Mich R600 lexas 114.29 Meriden, Conn 6.85, 
South Bend, Ind 46.99 Charleston, S. 85.4% Portsmouth, Va 112.24 Revere, Mass 4.9% 
Group 111—Population Grand Rapids, Portland, Maine 70.2" Poughkeepsie Alameda, Calif 1.40 
100,000 te 500,000 Mich 45.20 Springfield, Ohio 65.7 N 111.18 Elgin, Il 4.49 
San Diego, Calit 44.68 Fresno, Calif 64.44 Orange, N. | 104.52 Everett, Wash 4.32 
‘ Per Capila Fall River, Mass 43-97 Bethlehem, Pa 63.45 Cumberland, Md.. 102.26 Joplin, Mo j.2t 
M Fla $318.84 Oakland, Calif 42.07 Lancaster, Pa 61.98 Norwalk, Conn 101.39 Steubenville, Ohio * 
Yonkers, N. ¥ 209.65 Lowell, Mass 2.86 Evanston, Ill 61.82 Stamford, Conn 101.92 Lorain, Ohio ba 
Camden, N. J 205.76 Atlanta, Ga 2.64 Columbia, S. ¢ 61.81 Portsmouth, Ohio. 101.11 Fort Smith, Ark 1 
NOX Tenn 182.70 Somerville, Mass 10.50 Davenport, lowa 57-7 Auburn, N. ¥ Brookline, Ma 
, e, N. ¥ 153-74 Wilmington, Del 39.42 Harrisburg, Pa 57.71 Easton, Pa Qb.52 Fverett, Mas 2.q5 
\ N. ¥ 1398.07 Honolulu, Hawaii 32.81 Kenosha, Wis 56.84 Santa Monica Williamsport, Pa 
I nee, R. I 132.62 Peoria, Ill $2.12 Chester, Pa 56.2% Calif 94.69 Watertown, Mass 1.4 
N Va 129.88 Evansville, Ind 10.81 Quincy, Mass 5.67 Jackson, Miss 94.61 Pittsfield, Mass ‘ 
Trenton, N. J 128.82 Tacoma, Wash 0.20 Jackson, Mich nAG Woonsocket, R. I 94-23 tellingham, Wash 0.4 
H n, Texas 124.58 Fort Wayne, Ind 26.45 Malden, Mass 54.85 Muskegon, Mich Q%.27 Colorado Spring 
Tole Ohio 124.90 Spokane, Wash 26.07 Lincoln, Nebr 54.77 Newburgh, N. ¥ g1.61 Colo 12 
Ct 100ga, New Britain, Watertown, N. G0.04 Moline, Ill 20.74 
6.0 oO 53.10 86.36 averhil Mass 2h 
Ak Ohio 112.92 30,000 to 100,000 Lakewood, Ohio 52.61 Lima, Ohio 82.16 Oshkosh, Wis 25.98 
I Vorth, Texas 112.62 City Per Capita Racine, Wis 52.25 Hazleton, Pa Sint La Crosse, Wis 25.41 
l N. ¥ - 111.39 Atlantic City, N. ].$378.05 Sioux City, lowa 49.28 Cranston, R. I 79.15 Kokomo, Ind 2 7 
i 1 N. J 110.60 Asheville, N. ¢ 366.37 East Chicago, Ind. 47.36 Newport News Salem, Mass 21.05 
I each New Rochelle. Hammond, Ind 47-62 Va 71.29 Quincy, Il 20.3% 
‘ 107.50 N. ¥ 257-3) Manchester, N. H. 45.94 Yucson, Ariz 71.37 Chicopee, Mass 20.24 
D Texas 98.12 Dearborn, Mich 249.06 Cedar Rapids, Santa Calif 69.92 Bay City, Mich 19.23 
H d, Conn. 96.26 Niagara Falls Elmira, N. Y 68.45 Eikhast, Ind 18.56 
F th, N 5. 95-60 N. ¥ 197-05, Springfield, Mo 45.08 West Wis 62.59 Arlington. Mass 16.2¢ 
tx us, Ohio Q5.58 Mount Vernon, Highland Park Rome, N. Y 61.73 Bloomington, Ii! 19.82 
ot i, Minn 94.24) 165.42 Mich 43-14 Columbus, Ga 60.49 Danville, Ill 10.94 
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FINGER-TIP PRESSURE releases the multiple-disc 
steering clutches in the TD-18 ... the engine, not 
the operator, does the work through power- 
release actuators built into the clutches. The 
cross-section view, above, shows how they work. 
Only enough pressure is needed on the clutch 
lever to move a friction surface against the ro- 
tating clutch hub. Cam (3) rotates about a 
quarter turn on rollers (2), which separate cams 
(1) and (3). Cam (3) compresses main clutch 
spring (4) and releases clutch plates (5). 
The power-release actuators relieve the oper- 
ator of the hard pull ordinarily required to op- 
erate slow-speed, multiple-disc steering clutches 
—saving his strength and reducing fatigue. In 
addition, the clutches are fully engaged or dis- 
engaged —no drag on the discs, no unnecessary 
wear and heating. Brake assistance is seldom 
required when there is a load on the drawbar. 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 


A NEW DAY is here for users of heavy-duty mobile power! The new 70 h.p. In: 
tional TD-18 Diesel TracTracTor brings a new standard of operating perform: 
and economy into the picture ... more work, lower costs, bigger profits. 

The power and flexibility of the International 6-cylinder full Diesel engine 
coordinated to a fine point with other features in the TD-18 ... @ higher perc 
of the maximum drawhar horsepower—70 h.p.—can be kept continuously appliv: 
get more work done per day at lower cost. 

The engine starts easily and quickly from the operator’s seat . . . no time los 
man or machine in getting on the job. 

The TD-18 is the easiest steering crawler tractor built. Engine power, not manpy 
releases the steering clutches through power-release actuators built into the clu 

Six forward and two reverse speeds provide close selection of traveling spe 
load without loss in engine r.p.m. or maximum horsepower capacity. Automatics 
brake facilitates fast shifting of gears. 

These features enable the operator to take full advantage of the power av ‘ld 
...and make the TD-18 unusually easy to handle and easy on the operator. 

Find out what the TD-18 offers for your jobs. The nearby International indu 
power dealer or Company-owned branch will give you full details. Remember! 
there are five other TracTracTors in the International line, also five wheel-typ 1 
tors, and eleven power units. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


These Features Mean Efficiency, Low Cost, Long Life 


10. Positive track roller lubrication at all § 
Quintuple-sealed track rollers have pa 
gravity lubrication at low speeds and pr 


1. Six-cylinder full Diesel engine. 
2. Engine is started easily from the operator's seat. 
3. Six forward and two reverse speeds. 


4. Automatic clutch brake for fast gear shifting. lubrication at high speeds. ©! he 
5. Easiest steering crawler tractor built. Power- sides 
w 


actuated steering clutches. 

6. Steering levers and pedals adjustable to suit 11+ Tocco-hardened crankshaft with rep" 
operator. main and connecting rod bearings. 

7. Pivot shaft relieved of twisting stresses, and 12. Unit construction. Each steering brak§ 
tracks kept in alignment, by ball-and-socket ing clutch, track frame assembly, a 
outer pivots, diagonal-arm inner pivot bear- units, adjusted or replaced without os 
ings, and roller stabilizer. adjacent parts. 

8. Track shoes keyed to track links to prevent 13. Famous TracTracTor accessibility. Mo 
loosening of shoes. ductive hours, low maintenance Cost. — 

9. Triple-gear oil pump. Full-pressure engine lu- 14. Allied equipment engineere: for the 


brication at all working angles. by well-known manufactur 
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OF DES MOINES 


BE ? 
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MONG other interesting features 

in the twelfth annual report 
+ (dated 1938-1939) of the City 
Plan and Zoning Commission of Des 
Moines, lowa, Is a report by Eldridge 
Lovelace, Field Representative of Har- 
land Bartholomew and Associates, from 
which the accompanying chart is repro 
duced. Discussing the need for a bal- 
anced and sound method of urban 
growth, the report says: 

\ city plan must answer three major 
questions. How many persons will live in 
the city in the future? Where will these 
persons be located within the city? What 
physical facilities such as streets, parks, 
schools, transit routes, etc., will they need 
to make their city the best possible place 
in which to live and work? 

In accordance with the coming stabil 
ation of population within the country 

d the predicted ultimate stabilization of 
e population of Lowa, the population of 
Des Moines is estimated to grow (from 
142.559 IN 1930) LO 187,000 In 1g50, Lo 220, 
000 IN 1970 and 225,000 in 1990. After 1970 


le City is expected to grow very little if at 


Ihe location of this population within 


the city is a major planning problem in 
Des Moines. The city’s corporate area is 
inge the present population is badly 
scattered 


This thin spreading of the pop 
ulation on the land is making the provi 


‘on of essential urban facilities such as 
sewe vater, street paving, schools, et 
exo it in relation to family income. 
Ihe | of these facilities increases as the 
dens of population becomes smaller 
Des Moines must have a more compact 
pop on pattern in the future if the 
( to avoid bankruptcy from the 
nigt ( of providing these facilities to a 
M population) or decadence (from 


substandard neighborhoods that 


Alternatives in Urban Growth 


develop when these facilities are not pro 
vided) 

‘A future population pattern pro 
posed to accommodate the expected pop 
ulation of 225.000 This pattern is not so 
dense that it woald be socially undesit 
able, or so scattered as to become econom 
ically unfeasible This) plan indicates 
areas that should be developed and areas 
where urban development should be re 
stricted or existing development aban 
doned. Included in the report are seven 
recommendations of methods to be fol 
lowed to insure the development of a 
planned population pattern in Des Moines 


The development of a predetermined 


population pale mois a new concept of city 


growth. In the past population has spread 
itself hit-or-miss on the land and has then 
been followed by street) paving, sewers 
parks, schools, et« Phe population report 


recommends that certain areas be desig 
nated for development and that only these 
areas be provided with urban facilities and 
that this be the basic municipal policy. By 
proceeding in this manner, local govern 
ments have control over location of pop 
ulation People will not live in areas that 
will never be supplied with parks, schools 


water, cle 


Municipal Funds for Industries 


Ss a means of attracting new industry 
A and enterprise, four American cities 
have recently appropriated funds ot 
levied special taxes to establish municipal 
and industrial promotion departments, 
the International City Managers’ Associa 
tion reports. 

Buffalo, N. Y., by amending its city charter 
in April, established a division of publicity 
directed by the mayor and a seven-member 
board The amendment provides that the 


board “shall be charged with the duty of ae 
vertising the city of Buffalo within and with 
out its borders To finance the board's 
work, $25,000 has been placed in the budget 
for the fiscal vear beginning July 1, 1949, with 
the understanding that the appropriation will 
be supplemented by an equal amount donated 
by citizens, civic groups and associations, and 
business interests 

In San Antonio, Texas, the taxpayers voted 
approval of a charter authorizing a property 
tax not to exceed 5 cents pe! Si00 to hnance 
1 nation-wide advertising campaign An ad 
visory. committee decided, however that a 
levy of § cents per $100 should be collected 
Fstimates are that Ss50.000 will be needed for 
the first year’s campaign None of the money 


is to be spent in Texas 


Voters of Pittsburg, Kans it a special elec 
tion in April approved the levying of a tax, 
not to exceed V2-mill per $100 valuation of all 
taxable property in the city to create a tund 
which must be used to induce industry to 
locate in the city Galveston, Texas, is con 
sidering amending its city charter to allow a 
tax levy for community advertising and civic 
promotion 


Covington, Ky., recently established the po 
sition of municipal industrial director, whose 
job is to engage in public relations activities 
and attempt to induce industries to locate 


within the city 


The Association pointed out, also, that two 
New Jersey cities—Paterson and Newark il 
ready are engaging in local industrial promo 


tion activities, but in a manner different trom 


the usual The two cities use information ob 
tained from industrial survey and base thei 
campaigns on the belief that the ilue of an 
economic location will outweigh grants of tree 
land, power, or tax exemption’ to successtul 
industrial organizations 
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220.000 operations 


and only 


ONE clock failure! 


HE PENDULUM ESCAPEMENT, used only 
in Karpark Meters, is responsible for this 
“thoroughbred” performance in Washington, D.C. 
nid te . 310 Karpark Meters were operated 220,000 times 
ec during the first 41/2 months—clock operation was 
99.99999557, PERFECT! 


Karpark AUTOMATICS, with the sturdy, de- 
pendable PENDULUM escapement will give 
your city the same “thoroughbred” performance. 


Write or wire the Karpark 
Corporation for full details. 


Sole Distributor: THE GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


|THE KARPARK CORPORATION 
ss: | 420 Lexington Avenue - New York, N.Y. 


When vou write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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[improving Municipal Administration 


Current Items from the Public Administration Clearing House 


Portland Plans “Pay-As- 
You-( Recreation 


FAR “pay-as-you go” recreation 
A recently voted for Pertland, 
4 make that city one of the few 
intry with a comprehensive play 
based on needs and_ financed 
rent revenues, the International 
\lanagers (Association reports. 
Whe many cities have bonded them 
vily to secure park and play ta 
Portland expects to acquire land 
nplete improvements gradually 
oughout the next ten years 
Under the plan, which was voted as a 
iter amendment, the city will levy an 
nn fixed tax from 1939-1949 to finance 
development. It is estimated that the 
| produce a revenue of slightly 
e than $100,000 a yeal Land for the 
nd playfields is to be acquired by 
e ( Council from private owners 
purchase or exchange of city 
ed real property. The Council may 
lease land with an option to put 
st for recreational purposes 
The backbone of the program, accord 
he Association, was a 1936 report 
f the City Planning Commission, based 
lalysis of such factors as popula 
on characteristics, neighborhood pat 
juvenile delinquency, and present 
tional facilities of the city. The 
m authorizes the City Council to 
location of the new play areas 
ccordance with these findings. No 
ect will be approved, however, until 
City Planning Commission, in co 
peration with community organizations, 
s prepared and submitted a detailed 
ul Ihe city and school district, which 
i separate unit of government, has set 
ip a joint committee to coordinate recre- 


tional facilities under the new plan. 


Legal Status of 

House Trailers Clarified 
by Court Decisions 

( rr decisions in Indiana, Michigan 


New York and Texas may clear up 
several legal problems which confront city 
offi vhen considering the application 

ordinances to house trailers, the 

(me n Society of Planning Officials re 
Ihe decisions involve the legality 

nees limiting the stay of trailers 

city’s boundaries, the applica 

On «al housing acts to trailers, and 
of a city to tax trailers as real 


The Indiana decision, by the State Su 
pren urt, held that cities have a legal 
right limit the stay of a trailer within 


cit ts, whether the trailer is parked 
te land or in a public tourist 


camp The case grew out of a Munster 
Ind., ordinance limiting the stay of trail 
cers to 80 days. 

Ihe Court held that municipalities 
have power to establish reasonable regula 
tions for the protection of the lives, healtt 
and property of their citizens; and that 
such regulations are not unconstitutional 
merely because they aflect the use of pl 
vate property This is an exercise of 
police power, the Court said. It held also 
that the go-day provision was designed 
primarily to maintain the transient char 
acter of a tourist Camp 

\ decision by the Justice Court of On 
chard Lake, Mich., held that application 
of housing acts to trailers is legal In this 
case, a trailer was parked on a_ private 
lot and occupied as a dwelling Under 
the Orchard Lake housing act, a provision 
requiring ad specified room volume was 
violated 

Ihe New York and Texas decisions 
may have an important bearing on future 
policy toward trailers as taxable property 
the Society said. In New York, the Stat 
Supreme Court held in February that a 
portable trailer) lunch wagon brought 
intact to a lot, set upon a brick founda 
tion, and provided with utility connec 
tions such as electricity, is “erected upon 
or affixed to” the land and therefore ta» 
able as real property even though it is 
readily removable upon termination of 
the lease. 

Phe District Court of West) Texas 
held at San Antonio in March that an au 
tomobile trailer detached trom the auto 
mobile is building The case arose 
from an attempt to collect insurance for a 
death caused by a trailer fire The policy 


specified that payment would be made 


only for death caused by the burning of 


a building 


Detroit Bans Carnivals 
Regardless of Sponsor 


HE Citv Council of Detroit, Micl 
T expressing the belief that carnivals 
take more profits from a city than they 
earn for their sponsors, has banned all 
such enterprises from the city, regardless 
of the backers, the American Municipal 
\ssociation reports 

The action was taken when the Veter 
ans of Foreign Wars asked permission to 
hold a carnival, the proceeds of which 
would be used for relief purposes among 
members of the organization 

Ihe Association said this ordinance is 
one of the first of its kind, but pointed 
out that Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn 
several vears ago established city ordi 
nances banning carnivals and circuses 
from the two cities for a 6o-day period 
prior to the holding of the Minnesota 
State Fair. 


Pedestrian Control 


Reduces Traflic Accidents 


ACED witl proot that communities 
k w hose pedestt ms are s ct observers 
of traffic rules have only about halt the ac 
cident rate of those showing poor obser 
vance, cities are emphasizing pedestrian 
control the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police reports Cities where 


have estimated better th 


SUTVCYS 


cent pedestrian observance of trathe 


nals have been found to have an average 
weident rate of 178 yo popula 
on is Compared with a rate of 2g where 
here 1s poo observance t was noted 
Washington Il) ( began pedestrial 
control in’ March, with warnings by po 
lice that trathe tickets were in the oftu 
for violations of the me in il 
ordinance Arrests for jaywalking or dis 
obedience of any order by a policeman 
have now replaced Warnings lhev carry 


a maximum fine of Sgo00 or 10 days im jail 


Salt Lake City, Utah. recently began 


resting ind obtarming CONVICTIONS 
avainst jaywalkers and pedesti in ht 
crashers, after enact in ordinance thor 
oughly defining the pedestrian’s right-ot 

iv at intersections and crosswalks \! 


though go per cent ol the city’s pedes 
trians had obeved signals before the ord 
nance was given strict enforcement, ob 
servance is now on the mcrease 

Peoria, which used pedestrian trat 
fi tickets during its annual satety cam 
paign this spring, is reported as consid 
ering them as a permanent means of en 
forcing the law 

Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, Pa., con 
fine pedestrian control to callin publi 
attention to the need for trafhe law ob 
servance, by means of signs and placards 
Pittsburgh's Better Trafhe Committee, for 
example, has used WPA labor to make 
posters dramatizing pedestrian suscept 
bility to accidents Five thousand cards 
i month are distributed for display to 
taxicab compamies, building supermten 
dents, industnal plants and department 
stores 

New York City in ts new charter de 
tailed special powers to the Polece De 
partment for enforcement of pedestrian 
trafhe regulations The city plans to use 
Wart and Wak pedestrian signs that op 
erate a few seconds ahead of the chicle 
lights as one means of control at inter 
sections 

West Coast cities, includin Portland 
Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
are utilizing pedestrian lanes n mid 
block as well as at street intersection \ 


pedestrian in the lane has complete right 


ot-way ivainst ipproacl cars vhich 
must come to a dead stop Calitornia 
Legislature iso. ipproved in act 
defining pedestrian right it crossings 


vhich will be ipplicable throughout the 


state 


so 
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ONE MAN 


transports it 


SAME MAN 


operates it 


@ Heavy on the work but light on the cost — here 
tool that warrants your investigation. Portable, com; 
efficient and economical—it can be kept in a tool box on 
the job or stored away in the back of a car or small truck 
Ready on a second’s notice BARCO’S work with cl 
like efficiency whether drilling, digging, driving, breaking 
or tamping. 

The hard hitting BARCO pays for itself in re 
breaking time . . . performs equally well on big jobs 
small, in summer or winter doing 
thorough job under extreme weather 
conditions. 


BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1803 Winnemac Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CASOLINE 
HAMMER 


BARCO HAMMER 
Arranged for Wet 
Battery Operation 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps 
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Cot Decision, New Law, 
blish Parking Viola- 


lio Responsibility 


omobile owner. 1s responsible 
A varking violations involving his 


someone else 


: driven 
to a Michigan Supreme Court 
nd a new California law re 

the International Association 
of Police 


chigan Supreme Court handed 


lecision in upholding the valid 
Detroit city ordinance, which 
he registration card or license 

splayed on the automobile “shall 

in evidence a prima facie pre 

5 i that the owner . Was the 
ers ho parked where such vio 
ccurred Ihe Court held that 
frequently provide for such prima 

esumptions in criminal prosectt 


ntil the defendant has produced 


F e in his behalt It is a reasonable 
ISS tion that a person who owns an 
uwomobile parks it and the provisions 


of the ordinance are not unreasonable or 
ine itutional,” the Court said 


e new California law savs: “Proof that 


e defendant was at the time of such 
llegal) parking the registered owner of 
such vehicle shall constitute in evidence 
prima facie presumption that the reg 
stered ownel . . Was the person who 


yarked where such violation o¢ 


In connection with parking ordinances, 
\ssociation noted that under a recent 
il by the Chicago, IIL, Corporation 
Counsel, a motorist receiving a ticket tor 
‘ parking is not legally bound to 
ppear in court in answer to the com 
ii! lo serve as a court summons, the 
cket must be presented to the offender in 
an officer, or left at his home 
ded another copy is mailed to him 
The Corporation Counsel, in making the 
ling, pointed out that the police could 
save time by attaching parking tickets to 
mobiles and then following them up 
personal service if the motorist does 
respond voluntarily. 
\ provision similar to that contained in 
he Chicago ruling appears in the Califo: 
It states that before a warrant 
of rest shall be issued in connection 
parking violation, the defendant 
notified—either by personal 


or by deposit of the notice in the 


States mail 


$1,000,000 in Interest 

Saved on Water Bonds 

A ING of nearly S1.000 000 in it 

p rest on bonds issued to help build 
Milwaukee. Wis., water filtration 


Municipal Fi 


\ssociation The bonds 


reported by the 
Officers’ 


ued with a callable feature, which 


: e city the right to liquidate them 
ip otice, before the maturity date 
iukee issued *3$,075,000 in per 


ortgage bonds in 1939 to finance 


on of the filtration plant, and to 


1 Works Progress Administration 
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vrant OF 000 Instead of selling the stead of se 1 the won it one 
bonds to WPA, the city sold them throug The cal te ine t va 
regular investment channels Vhev were ssue provide e city pr 
subject to call after three vears reitien at ‘ ne of the « equ , 

About) S6o0o.000 of the bonds were ot ot the ) cipal anne ot 
liquidated with funds obtained by settin ea bond for each vear fron ‘ ‘ 
aside 16 per cent of the Water Depart e bonds were ¢ ed to the date of ma 
ment revenues for this purpose Lhe « TUrhiy Phe premiums e p nents 
now is calling in the remaining %4.oO86.000 he bondholders as compensation fe i 
in bonds of the original 4 per cent issue renderin their bonds before n iit 
and, at the same time, liquidating another the of a bond 1 inn 
S820.000 In bonds with Water Department Jul wil eas no pa 
carnings. The refunding is being tinanced ment of Se.so, while holde na 
by an issue of 82,280,000 in bonds paving m iin Will receive a premium 
214 per cent and maturing at the rate payment ot Syo \ nis rat 
of $200,000 a year from fuly to mium for the p ege of ca 
1955 Inclusive on the orimina 

Interest on the new issue will tota S658 
4446.250, compared with $1,053,Q20 which Phe $1,000,000 sa esulted from the 
would have been paid in interest had the combination of ¢ ssuied 
original 4 per cent issue remained out later at a le ' er ©, plus the 
standing until the maturity dat I he shorter maturity date of the ‘ ‘ 
city previously had saved $370,000 in in mad the savings ot nierest durimyg cor 


terest by issuing bonds during con struction | onds as ‘ yas 


struction as the monev was needed, in needes 


ReeentCity ManagerA ppointments 
eae R. CHILTON, Manager of San Utilities Commission 
Leandro, Calif.. from 1935 to 1937 Steve Matthews has replaced ¢ \lex 


has been appointed City) Manager of minder as City Mat er of Borger, Texa 
Pittsburg, Calif., to succeed H. L. Den A. C. Nichols, City M er of Cle 
ham water, from to has be 
W. O. Cuthbertson, County Engineer ippornted first. ¢ Manager of Green 
has been appointed City Manager of New wood, S. ¢ 
ton, Kans., to succeed Knowland L. Murphy Snoder! WPA Field En 
who resigned effective June 15 has been appoimted first City 
Robert Dorian, Citv Engineer of La Manager of Johnson Cit ben 
chine, Que., has been appointed City Fred Rhodes, Director of Public Wort 
Manager of Shawinigan Falls, Que to has been appointed City Manager of San 
succeed N. J. A. Vermette, who resigned Diego, Calif., to succeed Robert W. Flack 
to become head of the Water and Powe: Lee ‘Tver, a ce-president of the Ex 
Co, of Montreal change Nationa Bank is been ap 


Francis D. Kuckuck, Mercer County En pointed City Manager of Ardmore, Okla 


gineer, has been appointed City) Man Virgil R. Short 


ier of Celina, Ohio, to succeed Arch ER 


Robison, who has resigned to accept a 
5 Fxecutive Direc r. Interna nal ¢ 


position as Chief Engineer with the State Manager Associatio 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues trom June numbers of The Bond Bi 
Rate lerm (Years 


Amount sJorrower and Purpose 
$100,000 Framingham, Mass., Reliet 

Refunding o Sé 
sridigeport Conn Street Fxtension 


Notes Se 
2,000 Rockford, Il 


1,100,000 Hartford, Conn 


00 000 


Judgment Funding 8 \ 


150,000 Charlottesville, Va General Imy ‘ 

ment A 
188.804 Minneapolis, Minn., Special Street Im 

provement \ 
125,000 Fordson, Mich School { \ 
750,000 Cincinnat Ohio, Railway Refund 0 
125.000 Kentucky, Bridge Revenue Refunding 
24%.750 Orangetown, N. Sewer \ 
200,000 Waukesha, Wis... Memorial Building \ 
160,000 Staunton, Va., Sewer ose! 
150,000 Duluth Minn Permanent Improve 

ment Unemplovment Projects 
110,000 Wavzata, Minn Sewer \ 
200,000 Bloomington, Ind., Water-Works Rey 

enue 
265,000 Marshalltown, lowa, Sewer Revenue \ 
658.000 Port of New Orleans, La., Port \ 


155,000 Fort Lauderdale Fla Causeway Rev 


enue Debentures 
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Centrifugally or pit cast for 
water, gas, sewerage, drain- 


Foundries 


age and 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 


General Offices: Burlington, N. J. 


and Sales 


industrial service. 


Offices throughout the I 


U.S. 


cast iron 


PIPE 


Ss. 


AS time goes on. estimates of the life-expecta) oy oj 


iron pipe grow higher. In an address at a convention ast yy, 


a nationally known water works engineer put it at 180 \ cars} 


ever. history has yet to limit the span of useful life of cay 


pipe. We, who make it, are content to say—more than « coy; 
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Traflie Control and Facilitation 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 60 John St.. New York 


Green, Chairman; George W. Barton, William C. Brandes, Edward H. Eames. Ralph W. Eaton, William G. 


R. Guthrie, Harry C. Koch, E. B. Lefferts, Miller McClintock, William R. McConochie, Theodore W. Matson, Robert A. Mitchell, 


John B. Moriarty, William A. Van Duzer, Ralph F. 


Michel 


Graphic Counters Analyze 


Traffie Behavior 


By G. Evior, 3p 


Highway Economist, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


Rry-SIX vears ago the Ofhce of Road 
Inquiry was established in the U. S 
Department of Agriculture, with an 


budget of $10,000. From this 


forced into lusty growth by the 


ef the motor vehicle, came the 
reau of Public Roads, known through 
out the world for its research in all prob 
lems of highway design, construction 
planning and utilization 

Uncle Sam is working on your trafh 
Not perhaps on the particular 
Perkins’ Cor 


ner, but on the fundamental facts of traf 


proble m 


difficulties down at your 


fic movement and the elements of traffic 
control that underlie all highway design 
and planning. 

Space here permits only the briefest 
discussion of the current traffic research 
of the Public Roads. First 
may be described a series of studies of 


Bureau of 


trafic behavior, that is, of the character 


istics vehicular flow. During recent 
years the Bureau has developed elaborate 
apparatus for the analysis of moving traf 
fic \ graphic time recorder has been 
used to record, through manually operated 
telegraph circuits, the instant of passage 
of every vehicle at each end of a mea 
sured section of highway The speed 
and position of individual vehicles can 
be easily read from the permanent chart 


record. 


What Is Road Capacity? 


There has been much theorizing as to 
the capacity of highways, but the con 
cept of capacity has never been satisfac 
torily defined. Traffic is neither a sim 
ple entity nor an abstraction, but a com 
plex aggregation of individual vehicles 
that must be studied in their relationships 

ich other and to the highway on 
they move. Capacity is clearlv re 

to both the speed and the spacing 
cles. But vehicles do not travel 
form intervals nor at  uniforin 

Differences in individual speeds 
nequal spacing and a consequent 
ng” of vehicles. This in turn, by 
gaps in the line, provides op 
portunities for overtaking and passing in 
the posing lane of traffic. As the vol- 


ume of traffic increases, the gaps decrease 


in number and in size, and the pace for 
all is finally set by the slowest vehicle 
From an enormous number of individ 
ual vehicle data, taken at many dillerent 
locations, it has been found that vehicles 
following each other at the same speed 
tend to maintain a spacing of about 1 
seconds, regardless of the speed at which 
the traffic is moving This fact’ permits 
a simple calculation of the maximum ca 
pacity of a highway if we assume that all 
vehicles can be kept moving at uniform 
normal trafhe conditions 


speed. Under 


on any given highway, regardless of speed 
or volume, from 67 to 75 per cent of the 
vehicles close up to less than the average 
spacing for all the vehicles furthe 
analysis of spacing reveals the frequency 
of “gaps” of different lengths, thus gis 
ing an index of the freedom to pass \! 
a volume of 1,100 vehicles per hour in 
highways 


each direction on a_ two-lane 


there is practically no Opportunity to 
pass, even if sight is unlimited. 

The Bureau is making a study of pass 
ing. Air-impulse tubes or detectors placed 
on each side of the center line at 50-foot 
intervals along a half-mile of highway ave 
connected to a synchronized battery of 


graphic recorders and make a complet 


record of the positions and speeds of al 
vehicles The exact time and place wher 
any vehicle leaves its own lane to begin 


passing another, the speed of both \ 
hicles at every stage of the maneuver, and 
the final return to line, c: be read trom 
the charts Data so collected are now 
being intensively analyzed 

The results of this research have a d 
rect bearing on the design and alignment 
of highways. If a free flow of trafhic c« 
pends on freedom to pass, then adequate 
sight distances must be provided to make 
that passing sale It is essential that we 
know both how to distribute safe-passit 
sections along a highway, and how long to 


make them for the designed speeds 


The analysis of traffic capacity shows 


that slow vehicles are often a controllin 
element in the trafic stream and have in 
importance out of all proportion to then 


numbers. Heavily loaded trucks on hills 


are the most notorious offenders An in 
vestigation of truck performance is there 
which will come 


fore under way, from 


data usetul 


vrades and in the deter on of 
mum standards perLormance 


This study has observation 


of random vehicles on the road 


j 


elaborate field and laboratory 


vehicles developed by manutact 


For many problem of 
Verse placement rf hicles on the 
Recent 


Bureau of Public Roads has develo 


wav has been recognized 


sectional road-strip ol dletecton 


with a graphic recorder, capable 


dicating to the nearest 6 inches the 
tion of each wheel of any passing 


be observed 


Passing clearances in 
the etlect noted of psychic obstructions 
conditions not on or in the roadway but 
sufficiently close to prevent drivers 
making full use of available 
Related to specd i! 


value n standardizin 


pave 


What Causes Accidents? 


All the 
concerned primaril { the normal 


trathe 


mentioned 


havior of moving nother p 
oft research, the Sureau of Public Ro 
in cooperation with the H 

Board and other agencies 

ittention to the Causes 

dents Already) publisl 

of the accident records 
drivers, selected at 
necticut license 


unquestionable 


iccident prone 
completion 
tor-vehicl 
wilore 


ccmonstrate 


mt contribution 


limitations and 
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“We have selected the Best uipment—RC 


“says Police Chief Walter H. Wagner in 


City of Sheboygan WALTER & wy, | 
DEPARTMENT OF POLICE } 
Your department can have the extra - SHEBOYGAN. wisconsin 
advantages of RCA Police Radio— 


at a minimum cost 


R.C.A, Mfg, Co., Ine,, 


RCA. M Canden, New Jersey 
In police radio the trend today is A. More Sites 
and more forward looking rolice departments 
re than 
have Six Month 
d g ) uy Passed he of 

ire discovering that it pays not only to b high the inetallation operation 
re putable equipment but the kind that pro Know that communication 

e suce e inter pment 
vides the extra value of the most complete eseful results we ‘o ested in learning 


{ ! It te 
experience in radio—that of RCA Prior to Proper to et 
Pur ate, 
@ent were @ll types of thie time, that 


The letter shown on this page—trom the idered, rious ra 
Given, your equipment demonstrative toss 
of Police of She boygan. W 1S iS typical which we ave and the 
@lection encing e n 
of scores we have received. They come from tinued without tatoos cal. Compuntoati once? that 
have been triy rruption ang mainte S have con. 
cities large and small and are concrete evi- . nance coste 
) > > We 
dence that RCA Police Radio ts a worthwhile munication ne rewshens neat that two-way raqi 
investment—an investment that will bring phases, and hae work in 
n 
new eth | he ope ranging communication quated the "cal 
ciency and economy to the operation of from the Smallest q All police call 
of your department. Full details on request gratifying instantaneous Serious 
° On and 


thie cay 
Sean: 8@ and are Part - 
& that we have 8elected 


80,Proud to 
Pleased 


equipment apcas 
Sincerely yours 


DEPARTMENT oF POLI 


Chier of Police 


Seated in one of the squad cars of the 
| 


Sheboygan, Wis., Police Department, 


Chiet Wagner is shown talking into 


microphone of RCA 2-way ultra-high 


frequency police radio equipment 


which has been in operation for al : 


For reliable performance night and day : 4 
—vse radio tubes marked RCA 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. « A Service of the Radio Corporation of A 


most 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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of such tests 

e standpoint of the city trathe 

immediately 

Public 

Ameri 
Street 
Asso 


Administrators 


perhaps the most 
ork of the 


R cooperation 
State 


Bureau of 
with the 
ition of Highway 
National 
iv Safety, the 
Motor Vehicle 


igencies In promoting uniform 


Conterence on 


American 


fic control and motor-vehicle 


In this activity the Bureau 


oned in part as a Clearing house 
nation service, and in part as 4 


The 


ognized by the 


only standards of 
Federal Govern 


ie on Federal-aid highways are 


THE 


AMERICAN CITY jor JULY, 


those set forth in the Manual on l nife i 
Lrathe Control Devices, dratted by com 
mittee of highway officials and trathe au 
thorities on which the Bureau is beer 
actively represented Numerous ques 


tions relating to the standardizing of trat 


fic signs and control devices have 


ferred to the Bureau for investigation o1 
research, and its findings are 
cepted as authoritative The Bure 


recognized as the official 


Manual 


interpreter of t 


and has recently prepared stan 


ard color cards showing the correct shad 
of vellow for highway signs as specified in 
the Manual 

\ special committee of the American 
Association of State Highway Ofh« 


19359 


forms 


Is 
cit 
‘ 
‘ 
1 
ou on 
lal 
facilil 
\ 


n reliet of an impossible situa 


1, on July 16, 1935, the parking 
eter appeared in Oklahoma City 
lis p Was to systematize parking by 
where to park in offi ially marked 
wes and, by imposing small 
to ask the motorist whether he 
‘ needed to park in the congested dis 
( il. Uf it were not worth a nickel 
then he should certainly drive to 
immetered street, and walk the few 
ocks back. 
the four vears’ record of the parking 
meter is now known to all who are con 
cerned with business-district congestion 
It made good wherever it was given 4a 
fair trial. Parking meters are now regu 
lating parking in more than too cities, and 
we being considered for practically all 


other cities where parking is troublesome 


Not the Whole Answer 


nh park 


\ number of people interested 


ng regulation insist that parking meters 
are a palliative and not a cure for park 
ing congestion Lhe complete cure con 


providing cheap or free off-street parking 


sists of any o1 three medicines 1 


spaces within or close to the business dis 


trict; (2) rigidly compelling motorists to 
park only in certain areas whether thesc 
ie convenient or inconvenient; (8) In 


stall parking meters to regulate curb 
park md provide off-street space at 
hominal or no cost for longsr-time park 
ng 

Obviously, the first step is to install 
parking meters They are certain to take 


the Kinks out of parking on the streets 


vhe hey are installed. If the adjacent 


mmetered streets fill up and present a 


secondary parking problem, then more 


me must be installed or municipal 


mark spaces provided for the all-day 
parke In a few cities, such as Garden 
Cit Y., where the business district: is 
spre it and open, it is possible to pro 
cd ple municipal off-street parking 
hac 


without also requiring parking 


met Where this is feasible, this is 


wi uld be done. On the other hand 
the cipal parking space is a liability. 
whe 


the parking meter pays for itself 


and ed traffic needs Indeed, where 


both meters and off-street tacilities 


needed, the revenue from the meters can 


be made to pay for the off-street 


Spaces 


The District of Columbia is giving con 
sideration to this economic plan right 
now 

lo tind facts on which to base recom 


mendations to cities for the correction of 


the disorderls parking evil, the Commit 


tee on Parking and Lerminal Facilities of 


the American Automobile Association sent 
questionnaires to (1) trafic engineers, (2 
merchants, parking lot operators 
garage Operators 5) real-estate boards 
and (6) builders and architects. obtain 
ing im each case data from 20 to gy cities 


of 380.000 average population 


Extensive A.A.A. Study 


In 10 out of 25 Cities curb parking in 


the business district is such a serious prob 


lem that on the average it is prohibited 


entirely on 


blocks 


50 per cent of the business 


Where parking is prohibited © 


stringently restricted, the only visible 
solution is to leave cars at home, o1 park 
them outside the business district and in 


wWatlable lots and garages 


\s to off-street facilities, 3 4 municipal 


tics provide 42 lots accommodating a tot 


of 3,060 spaces and 9g buildings with 


total of 546 spaces. Merchants provide zo 


lots for 6.822 spaces, and 12 buildings for 


2.360 spaces Private operators provid 
1.330 lots with a total of 115.000 spaces 
and 461 buildings with a total of 78.000 


spaces Thus there are available in these 
cities a total of 5-480 spaces in lots and 
So.goO spaces In garages, a total of 206 


380 spaces, or quite liberal off-street ta 
ilities 
Why are they not patronized Phe first 


COUTSE the 
The 


expense of private facilities 


reason of convenience of 


curb parking second reason the 


Inasmuctl 


private facilities overwhelm those fu 
nished by both city and merchants, these 
shall be considered first 

Briefly, the average fees for parking in 


lots are 20 cents per hour, 26 cents for two 

hours, 41 cents per business day, $1.21 per 

week In 


garages the average fees are 


24l4 cents per hour; g1 cents, two hours 


day week 


5514 cents, all 


33-01 per 


A B C of the Parking Problem 


il 


Cost ol Municipal Facilities 


Suppose thre dy ‘ 
decide to take ove 
thus saving the rent « ii charac 

he parking -lot estmet or 
basis of the presen Vol e ussessed 
tion on the pr oul mou 
lo S44 000.000 il nves 
would be .000.000 It w mi om 
costs were on the | 
operators are no thre would 
amount LO pe space and ST 4 
Barrage space costs to 
city would be 

Interest 
Operating OOO) 
Per Space pe 

Potal cos 
Operating onl 

total cos of these space 
cents per day oOperatin COS ce 

hese ive CNCOSSIVEG \\ 
then do not more citic he boul 
the horns and se Out pros cle cle 
quate tree or nominal parkin facil 
tics The reasons are 

i In most cities the taxpayers would 
not stand for it 

Sittiation is ne ( 

An appreciable of the 
cars need not be in the carne 
would not be there if their presence co 
the drivers as litthe as 5 cents 

{ There is no useful reason fe 
viding EXPCHSi\ path n facilitu fo 
these non-essential punkets 

4 There can be no clean-cut me 
sures of the legitimate need for off-stree 
parking facilities until curb parkin | 
been efhcienth) regulated 

©) Orderly use has not been made of 
the curb spaces 

It would Of private 
City recommends that 


all cities } 
parking 
ultimately 


clearly. 


having 


will 


parking congestion instail 


whiat 


then be 


SCCTL 


much 


do afterwards, or 


Q¢ 
will active on ot 
Bureau « c Roads. is now 
it pment in 
thie ol | ‘ 
rie cw rece 
SCC iniforn fe 
new tou ( 
ots ‘ ‘ a 
Wher | \ te 
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i 
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New York Chicago 


Providence Lebanon 
Toledo Youngstown 


Portland, Me 


ROOFINGS 
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Toronto 
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Detroit 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY 
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In Canada: THE BARRETT COMPANY, LTD. 


TARVIA 


Winnipeg 
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Vancouver 


America's leading manufacturer of coal-tar products 


CHEMICALS 


When the temptation 


is to 


-STEP-ON-IT 


motorists appreciate 


TRACTIONIZED 


Skid-Safe Tarvia 
Pavement 
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P 
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ae Zon ind and 


thor of “The Law of 


Planning and Zoning” 


Notes 


Airports—Zoning 


LAND.—Mutual Chemical Co. i 
" md City Council of Baltimore 
ind Circuit Court, Baltimore City 
25, 1939) —In this case, the opin 


the Court, deciding it, is as fol 


Maryland so-called ‘airport zon 
- itute (Acts 1937, ch. 383), which 


s the erection of buildings and 
structures on land adjoining pub 
rports, is unconstitutional as to ad 
» Jandowners in that it results in 

he confiscation of their property in vio 

] n of the due process clause ot both 

Federal and state constitutions. 

In the instant case it is sought to be 


applied to land directly adjoining a 
port on of the Baltimore Municipal Air 
port Enforcement would prevent the 
owner from erecting buildings or struc 
tures 624 feet high at a distance of 100 
feet from the perimeter of the airport 
i9\% feet high at a distance of 200 feet; 20 
feet high at a distance of goo feet; and 


a9i4 feet high at a distance of 500 feet. 


The right to construct buildings on its 
land is a property right of which the 
owner cannot be deprived except in the 
exercise of the police power for the bene 
fit of the public generally. Under the 
Maryland law, ownership of the space 
above lands is vested in the owners of 
the surface subject to the right of flight 
by aircraft 

“The statute cannot be sustained as an 
exercise ot the police powel \ zoning 
law, to be valid as such, must be for the 
benefit of the public generally The zon 
ing of an area surrounding an airport 1s 
rather for the benefit of those who de- 
sire to use aerial transportation and_ for 
those who use airplanes than for the 
general public.’ 


Eprror’s Norte This decision would seem 
be undoubtedly correct Ihe last sentence 
of the opinion (apparently quoted by the 
Court although its source is not given in the 
pr d report) would seem to be open to 
some criticism The zoning in this case would 
s to be rather for the benefit of those 
wi lesire to use aerial transportation and tor 
who own airplanes than for the general 

pul but it would not seem to be impos 
sible to draft an ordinance that would be for 


he benefit both of the owners of airplanes 
i¢ public as a whole 

With regard to the rights in the air space 
above the surface of the 
Ne for December, 1936 


ground, see our 


Zoning Ordinance vat V ari- 
ance—Boundary Lines 


w  Jersey.—Coriell v. Borough of 


! en, 4 Atl. ed, 396 (Supreme Court 
Fe ry 21, 1939) The petitioner's plot 
ol d is situated on one side of South 
\ 1¢ partly in residence zone A, partly 


in dence zone B, in both of which 


i 
arive in gas stations are forbidden. Ihe 


other side of this avenue is in an indus 
trial zone, where such stations are allowed 
The petitioners ask the Board of Adjust 
ment for a variance allowing them to con 


struct a “drive in” station on their plot 


because of its proximity to the zone where 
they are permitted The Board refused 
to grant the issuance, and this Court sus 


tains their refusal to do so, saving 


If a municipality is to be zoned for o1 
against various uses, it is inevitable that zones 
with differing restrictions should abut, and it 
is likely that a degree of ipparent hardship 
will thus be visited upon the more restricted 
owner along the line of junction It is not 
shown to us how this Court may for that, and 
that only, reason command the allowance of 
an exception by a Board of Adjustment with 
out ultimately sounding the death knell of 
the whole zoning movement We discover 
no arbitrary disposition either in the ordi 
nance or in the action of the Board of Ad 
justment thereunder in the instant case We 
think that the determination was within the 
reasonable discretion of the Board 


Variance 


New JERSEY Leonard Inc. ¢ Board 
of Adjustment of City of Trenton, 4 Ad 
2d, 768 (Supreme Court, March 15, 1939 


The lot in question was placed by the 
zoning ordinance in a business zone The 
surrounding land residential The 
plaintiff had obtained a permit for a selt 
service food market employing ipprorn 
mately fifty persons Adjoining resident 
owners appealed to the Board of Adjust 
ment That body voted that the zoning 
ordinance established “minimum require 
ments . for the promotion of the pub 
lic health, safety, comfort, convenience 
and general welfare’; that a duty rested 
upon it to interpret the ordinance so that 
its general purposes and intent may be 
realized and substantial justice done; that 
the specification of prohibited uses in 
business zones must be read in the light of 
its general purposes and intent, to lessen 
congestion, promote health, secure safety 
from fire, etc.; that while not specifically 
prohibited as a use in a business zone by 
the ordinance, the food market comes 
within the class of trades which the ord 
nance excludes from business zones ri 
those permitting congestion; that the mar 
ket is near schools, would induce street a¢ 
general welfare and 


cidents, impair the 


health, ete This Court overrules the a 
tion of the Board of Adjustment, and sus 
tains the granting of the permit for the 
food store Ihe market is a use permit 
ted in a business district, and the Board 
cannot exclude t trom sucl clistrict 
Variances may be granted to obviate un 
necessary hardship in applying re 
strictions of the ordinance, not to increase 
these restrictions The provision w 
vard to minimum requirements means 


that if the zoning ordinance is less restric 


With the cooperation of 


EDWARD M. BASSETI 


Planning 


Author of “Zoning” and of 


Zoning Ordinance—Build- 
ing Code—Board ol Ap- 
peals—Building Permit 


there upon instituted 


unconstitutional 


Appeals has no power 


} 
TY | 
“The Master Plan” 
surroundin coun reside il is : 
Sick the point 4 created 
business zone here, and pre n 
| 
New York.—Cher Brumbau 
Bu N.Y. Supp 1, o56 
\ppellat Division, November 
I he petitioner sought a pern buik 
i SIXN-StOry apartment house na Class A 
residence district in the vil e of Larct 
mont The Buildin Inspector refused 
to issue the permit because inder the 
local 7oning ordinance Live erection of 
ipartment houses iy his cistriet fe 
bidden ind because the plans fo rie 
proposed building do not compl ith the , 
local building code I hve petitioner 
compet the issuance of the permit, and the 
respondent Building Inspector moved to * 
dismiss the petition on the ground that 
the petitioner must first exhaust his rem 
edyv by ippeal to the local Board of \p i 
peals  betore ipplving for relief to the 
Court 4 
he petitioner contends that ther 
quirements of the zoning ordinance and 
the building code are arbitrary, unreason : , 
bleand Such an issue 
the local Board | 
to hear Under certain ¢ tf 
may grant a variance, but it has no ju 14 
diction to set aside an ordinance as un ; 
constitutional ind therefore mt! que 
tion the petitioner is not obliged to ip Jae 
pe il to that bodys ind may ippeal to the 4 
Court 
However the question whether thre 
plans comply with the building code, the h 
local Board of \ppe ils is expressly em z 
powered to hear and determine, and until ge 
this remedy of ippe il is exhausted, yp 8 
titioner is not entitled to ippeal to the : 
Courts 
The situation, therefore s that tO 
the first of thre rrounds assioned for a re 
fusal oO msue the permit petitioner 
entitied to appe il direct to the Cour 
for relhiet hile on hie econd our 
he must first exhaust remes 
the local Board of Appeals before r il : 
do so Under these circumstance ‘ 
determination of the Buildin Inspecto 
cannot lye idequately reviewed ) the 
local Board of Appeal The Courts ( 
prohibited from i min 
it 1s proper for the Cour to ( ul 
diction in order decide the et re con 
trovers\ 
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BURROUGHS TAXES: HERE 
Protects the Tax’ 
| | | \ 
Dollar! 
= 
AFFORDS EQUAL PROTECTION 
Re | FOR RECEIPTING WATER BILLS, 
i = LIGHT BILLS, RECORDING FEES, 
of LICENSE FEES, COURT FINES, 
fy PERMITS AND OTHER RECORDS 
‘hee 
TAX RECEIPT 
a: : FIRST INSTALLMENT PAYABLE NOT LATER THAN 
5 7 SECOND INSTALLMENT PAYABLE NOT LATER THAN 
4 7 OTHER FACTS MAY BE STATES CITY OF BURROUGHSVILLE 
i Taxpayers and city or county officials are entitled to we | ere [feet 
the assurance that every tax dollar can be accounted 148 
JAMES K ARNOLO S OF NW OF WARD 14 
for. The teller or cashier is likewise entitled to the 
personal protection that adequate records afford. 
Maximum protection for all can now be obtained 
“= | through use of Burroughs Tax Receipting Machine. i 


Protective features reduce opportunities for RECEIPTS ANY SIZE BILL 


errors. Automatic features provide fast, easy oper- 
6 IN ONE FAST OPERATION 


ation that speeds up service. As a result, customer 


Merely enter the amount of the collection on the full 


relations show marked improvement wherever 9 
visible keyboard and depress the motor bar. The 


Burroughs Tax Receipting Machines are used. machine prints a consecutive number, the date, 
5 the amount collected and the cashier’s symbol on 
-- Burroughs Tax Receipting Machine is built in a the bill, on the duplicate copy or stub of the bill, 
ee | variety of models, with or without cash drawer. and on a locked-in audit tape. 

Amounts are also accumulated into a locked-in 
| All models are compact in size and remarkably low total against which cash is balanced. Each day’s 

in price. Ask your local Burroughs office for a audit tape is filed in an envelope indexed by date, 
a thus creating a valuable history of all collections. 


demonstration. Or, if you prefer, mail the coupon 


for complete information. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
| 6677 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. | 
; Please send me complete information about Burroughs 
Tax Receipting Machine. | 
ae | 4 Name | 
| u rro u | 
Street 
| 
| City i 
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assigned for refusing the permit 
readily overcome, as the petitioner 
mitted revised plans and offered 
sh whatever additional informa 


required to comply with the regu 


of the building code 


/oning — Reasonableness 
~Future Development 


o—Clifton Hills Realty Co. v. City 
nnati,* Court of Common Pleas 
iamilton County, March, 1939 Noi 
reported) \ zoning amendment 
ed a tract of 4o acres from residence 
o residence “C.” The occasion for 
change was a proposed housing devel 
opment on the tract, and the change per 
ied a more intensive type of multiple 

f ly development. The suit was 
ight by the property owners adjoining 

he tract. In the original zoning ordi- 
nance of 1924, both the tract and the prop 
erties of the complainants were placed in 
residence “B.” In 1933 there was a com- 
prehensive amendment of the zoning o1 
dinance under which two. classifications 
namely “B” and “C,” took the place of the 
existing “B” classification. The construc 
tion of the homes of the complainants 
took place between 1924 and 1933. They 
were all of the single-family character 
with deed restrictions against multiple 
family buildings. At the time the com 
plainants’ land was laid out and built 
upon, the zoning ordinance would have 
permitted an intensity of use such as the 
proposed development and such as was 
authorized by the zoning amendment 
against which the complainants brought 


their action 


the Court held in essence that the fact 
that the complainants chose to build 
single-family residences in a multiple 
family zone did not warrant the invali- 
dating of the amendment. Other features 
of the neighborhood were mentioned by 
the Court as indicating that the amend 
ment was not unreasonable or arbitrary. 
On this question of arbitrariness or unrea 
sonableness the report of the Planning 
Commission and the testimony of its en 
gineer were given great weight. 

Eviror’s Nort With regard to zoning ot 
undeveloped land see the important New York 
case of Bay Construction Co. 1 


Thatcher, in our Notes for May and July 


1938 


* From News Letter of American Society of 
Planning Officials. 


Massachusetts Decisions 


4 Planning Forum, issued monthly by 
the Massachusetts State Planning Board, 
contains in its issue for February-March, 
1939 (Vol. IIT, No. 2) a list of the de- 
cisions On zoning in Massachusetts, with 
Short abstracts and annotations in some 
cases, as they appear in former bulletins 
of the Board; and a fuller abstract of de 
cisions up to January 1, 1939. The forme: 
bulletins are still available in limited 
quantities. These bulletins, giving a 
complete statement of the attitude of the 
Courts in Massachusetts, will be invalu- 
able to planners in all our states. 
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Practical Lessons in Citizenship 


for Springfield, Mo., Children 


rv HE accompanying group of illus 
trations is reproduced by pet 
mission, from an article in the 

June 5 issue of Life, entitled “Young 
Americans Study America.” which de 
scribes and pictures the way in which 
children in’ the progressive public 
schools of Springfield, Mo., receive 
daily practical training in citizenship 
The illustrations show sixth-grack 
children who have gone out from their 
classrooms to see and study the actual 
workings of their city government 
Their excursion may have started with 
a survey, from the roof of a tall build 
ing, of the city’s physical layout and 
pattern—business and industrial zones 
residential districts, parks, roads, rail 
roads. Then they go down to the 
street: see their city at close range 


Here they investigate poor housing 


KNOW YOUR, CITY SURVEY 


Sense OF Spa 


0000 


“Keow your city” surveys 


THEY STUOT FORE CONTHOS TROGK 


THEY GUT STOCKY AROS THEY (MVESTIGATE HOUSING COMBST IONS 


conditions, Visit. a nunicipal court, in 


spect a new sewage disposal plant 
study fire control trom a fire truck, sec 
the stockvards, observe good housing 
conditions The top illustration shows 
the class returned to school discussing 
what they have seen, what is meht and 
wrong with their citv and what to do 
about it The boy standing ts giving 
a report on local housing proble ms 
life says that the Superintendent 
of Schools, Harry Study has been 
largely responsible for the use of pro 
gressive methods of education in all 
the public schools of Springhe ld a 
city of about 58,000 peopl The new 
methods have been introduced grad 
ually without additional expense ot 
costly new equipment while the basic 
essentials of discipline, self-control and 


the R's are not neglected 


— 
| 


Above: Hei! Streamline Water Tank. 
Below: Hei! Covered Garbage Body. 


andard Fi Unit 
Usher 


Above: Heil Conveyor Sanitation Unit. | 
Below: Heil 'SL"' Dump Unit. 


VALVES and HYDRANTS | 


The 
Complete Line 


Gate Valves—Check Valvy 

— Valve Boxes —Fire Hy, 
drants—Mud Valves—She.; 
Gates—Extension Stems 
Floor Stands — Tappin« 
Sleeves and Valves — Cu'- 
ting-in Tees—Flanged Fi: 
tings. 


M. & H. VALVE & FITTINGS CO. 


ANNISTON, ALABAMA 


REDUCE 
Wash Water Costs 


with 


SIMPLEX 


SAND EXPANSION 
INDICATORS 


and 


RECORDERS 
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SIMPLEX VALVE & METER COMPANY 
6789 Upland Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gauges, Air Valves and other Water Works Services. 
Manufacturers of Meters and Controllers of the Venturi Type 


LOCK JOINT PIPE CO., Established 1905 AMPERE, N. J. 
PRESSURE SUBAQUEOUS SEWER CULVERT 
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Court Decisions Affecting 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


QF 


unicipalities 


Accidents 

held liable for injury to pedestrian who 
f 10 Open sewer manhole in used and 
; | but unimproved street space (Illinois 
‘ ite Court: Kondrath v. City of Chicago, 
E. 2d, 109). 
held under no greater duty to keep 
islands free from slippery conditions 
s required as to sidewalks (Illinois Su- 
Court: Stappelli v. City of Chicago, 20 
N. E ed, 43) 

vn held liable for injury to pedestrian 
»nd for death of cow he was leading, due to 

voltage wire that belonged to town and 

lay in street (Indiana Appellate Court 
] of Frankton v. Closser, 20 N. E. ed, 


Immunity from liability for negligence in 
exercise of governmental functions held to 
extend to automobile collision at street inter- 
section, due to automatic signal lights show- 
ne green in all directions (New Jersey Court 
of Errors and Appeals: Vickers v. City of 
Camden, 3 Atl. 2d, 613). 

City held not liable for injury to pedestrian 
m sidewalk when automobile skidded while 
being driven around a wide “Stop” sign in 
he street—placed there by the Police Chief to 
safeguard children who were coasting beyond 
Washington Supreme Court: Crowley v. City 

Raymond, 88 Pac. 2d, 858) 

City (Denver )and abutter held liable for in- 
ury to woman who, in stepping backward to 
ivoid approaching bus at bus stop on side 
walk, stepped into 5-inch depression surround 
ing tree (Colorado Supreme Court: Belcaro 
Realty Inv. Co. v. Norton, 87 Pac. 2d, 1114) 
City held liable for injury to pedestrian who 
fell on sidewalk where one concrete slab was 
almost 3 inches higher than an adjacent slab 
and had remained so for several months (St 
Louis Court of Appeals: Lithegner v. City of 
St. Louis, 125 S. W. 2d, 925) 

City owning baseball field held not liable 
for injury to spectator in bleacher section 
when struck by foul ball, although the sec 
tion was unprotected against batted balls, 
where protected seats were available in an- 
other section at higher prices (North Carolina 
Supreme Court: Cates v. Cincinnati Exhibition 
Co., 1 §. E. ed, 191). 


Bond Issues 

One suing on municipal bond interest cou 
pon not attached to bond held to have burden 
of proving that coupon was attached when 
bond issued, where genuineness of coupon is 
denied by city (United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Fifth Circuit: City of Hialeah 
Groves, 101 Fed. 2d, 951). 


Business Regulations 


Ordinance held invalid so far as requiring 
money lenders to appoint agents to receive 
service of process, providing penalties for 
usury, etc., such provisions conflicting with 
State law (Texas Supreme Court: Berry vw. 
City of Ft. Worth, 124 8. W. 2d, 842) 


Civil Rights 

City officials held properly enjoined against 
interfering with distribution of leaflets. hold 
ing public meetings and displaying placards 
by C. 1. O. members (United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Third Circuit: Hague « 
Committee for Industrial Organization, 101 
Fed. ed, 774). 


Classification of Cities 


Statute authorizing cities of 120,000 popula 
tion, or more, to establish public parking sta 
tions within a time limit, held invalid under 
Kansas constitution as being a “special law 
Kansas Supreme Court: Barker i Kansas 
City, 88 Pac. 2d, 1071). 


Condemnation Proceedings 

City condemning right to construct subway 
in street held liable to abutter for cost of ex 
tending building foundations necessitated by 
loss of lateral support caused by construction 
of subway (Missouri Supreme Court: Siemers 
v. St. Louis Electric Terminal Railway Co 
125 S. W. ed, 865). 


Drainage 

City held not liable for damages resulting 
from natural drainage of surface water onto 
private property (Kentucky Court of Appeals 
Talbert v. City of Winchester, 125 8. W. ed 
1002 ). 


Elections 

City Council held not entitled to appoint 
councilman after Court had acquired jurisdic 
tion of a petition for a recall election, and 
hence the appointee could not recover from 
the successful candidate at the election salary 
collected by the latter (Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals: Carter v. Harrell, 126 8. W. 2d, 43 


Gilts to Cities 

Donors of a cabin to a city on condition that 
it be removed to a park, and be restored and 
maintained as a historical landmark held not 
entitled to recover damages for breach of the 
condition (Wisconsin Supreme Court: Steenis 
uv. City of Appleton, 284 N. W. 492 


Housing 


Indiana slum clearance and housing acts 
held constitutional and right to injunction 
against their enforcement denied (Indiana Su 
preme Court: Edwards v. Housing Authorit 
of City of Muncie, 19 N. E. 2d, 741 


Licenses 

Clause exempting sale of farm products 
from license tax ordinance held not to exempt 
distributors of milk from paying tax (Ken 
tucky Court of Appeals: Pure Milk Producer 
& Distributors Assn. v. Morton, 125 8. W. ed 
216) 

Camden ordinance, imposing an annual $200 
revenue tax on food markets for each depart 
ment leased, where more than four conces 
sions are leased, upheld. Full text of Trenton 
and Camden ordinances appears in opinion 
(New Jersey Supreme Court: Giant Tiger Cor 
poration v. Board of Commissioners, 4 Atl. 2d 
775) 

Ordinance requiring taxicab operators to 
furnish $5,000 bond securing payment of dam 
ages for negligent injury to persons or prop 
erty upheld (Louisiana Supreme Court: City 
of Shreveport v. Breazeale, 187 So. 33) 

Minister held not covered by ordinance re 
quiring that one engaging in “‘business’’ reg 
ister, nor by ordinance licensing peddlers 
where he went into homes playing phonograph 
records of sermons, preaching and selling and 
distributing religious tracts (Georgia Court 
of Appeals: Thomas v. City of Atlanta, 1 S. F 
2d, 598). 

Jackson, Miss., ordinance requiring taxicab 
drivers to secure a permit, based on satisfy- 
ing city officers as to qualifications, etc., and 
requiring payment of $1 fee, held valid and 
applicable to drivers doing only an interurban 
business (Mississippi Supreme Court: Lowe 

Simmons, 187 So. 214 


Notices 

Under statute requiring that notice of ap 
peal in a special assessment proceeding be 
directed to municipality, notice directed to “‘T 
E. Grant as Clerk of the Incorporated Town 
of Rolte, lowa held insufficient (Iowa Su 
preme Court: Fuller v. Incorporated Town of 
Rolfe, 284 N. W. 455 


Nuisances 

Statute permitting suit against city for tak 
ing land for public use to be brought within 
two years held applicable to claim for dam- 
ages to nearby property, for a continuing nui 
sance arising from the city’s maintenance of a 
sewage-disposal plant and abattoir North 
Carolina Supreme Court: Jvester uv. Cit 
Winston-Salem, 1 S. E. 2d, 88 


Official Appointments 

Statute providing for appointment of alco 
holic beverage commissioner for cities of first 
class by state officials, but providing for ap 
pointment in other cities by city officials, held 
unconstitutional (Kentucky Court of Appeals 
Chandler v. City of Louisville, 125 8S. W. ed 


Police Measures 

State liquor control provisions held not to 
preclude city from exercising charter or statu 
tory authority by prohibiting dancing in places 
licensed to sell alcoholic liquors and sale of 
such liquors on Sundays and legal holidays 
Michigan Supreme Court: Mallach v. City of 
Mt. Morris, 284 N. W. 600 


Public Buildings 


An authorized purchase of land for munici 
pal buildings held not vitiated by use of part 
for a public library building to be donated to 
town But town could not pledge municipal 
credit for Federal aid in erecting library build 
ing without assent of electors (North Carolina 
Supreme Court: Westbrook i Town of Sout} 
ern Pines, 1 8S. E. 2d, or 


Public Utilities 

High-school district held not exempt from 
paying for water furnished by municipality 


the charges not being ‘taxes’ and the school 
not being a ‘charitable’ institution within the 
meaning ot exe mpting provisions Illinois 
Appellate Court: Town of Cicero : Township 


High School District, 20 N. tf 2d, 114 
Municipal water board held not corporate 

entity distinct from city and therefore not sub 

ject to suit for damages by consumer whose 


water and light service was cut off (Georgia 
Court of Appeals: Brownless v. Dalton Board 
of Water te Commission, 1 8S. E. 2d, saa 


Power company held entitled to contest pro 
ceedings by city to issue bonds to acquire 


competing distribution system State com 
mission held powerless to permit such bond 
issue without hearing evidence Alabama Su 
preme Court flabama Power Co. v. City of 


Ft. Payne, 187 So. 632 

Municipal vote to acquire company’s elec 
tric plant held not to preclude abandonment 
of project on municipality's becoming dissat 
isfied with subsequent award of compensation 
for plant, made by Public Service Commission 
Award also held invalid because property was 
valued as of the date when the electors au 
thorized acquisition and award was not finally 
made until nearly three years later (Wisconsin 
Supreme Court: Wisconsin Power & Light Cc 
v. Public Service Commission, 284 N. W. 586 


Special Assessments 

Memorial plaza held not a “park or 
square” within charter authority for the levy 
of special assessments for establishment of 


same (Missouri Supreme Court: City of St 
Louis v. Pope, 126 8S. W. ed, 1201 
Streets 


Owner of abutting business establishment 
held entitled to recover damages from city for 
obstruction of access to his place of business 
due to maintenance by city of open ditch in 
street Georgia Court of Appeal Cit of 
Rome Lecroy, 1 S. E. 2d, 759 
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Now, More Than Ever Before, Is The Time 
To Capitalize The Economies Offered By 
Worthington 


Diesel and 


Gas Engines 


(Above) A 1625-hp. Worthington Diesel installation... two engines of 
625-hp. and one of 375-hp. (At right) A Worthington 90-hp. Diesel unit 


Net Earnings are bounded on the one hand by Gross Income...o 

the other by Operating Costs. If Gross Income cannot be increased, 
the only way to boost Net Earnings is to reduce Operating Costs. 
And here is where Worthington engines fit into the picture... for Worthington 
has always held to the principle that the only real economy is attained by build- 
ing into mechanical equipment those features which maintain high operating 
efficiencies and assure uninterrupted performance through successive years 


of service. Hundreds of Worthington engine installations bear witness to this. 

WORTHINGTON 
BI peer onal engineer. If your particular conditions are not favorable to revision for 


It will cost you nothing to discuss your power problem with a Worthington 


improvement...if he cannot help you he will say so... but it is more than likely 
that you will draw from his experience some profit-increasing suggestions. 


Get in touch with the nearest Worthington district office . . . today 
DIESEL ENGINES GAS ENGINES CONVERTIBLE GAS-DIESEL ENGINES 


50 to 1500 h. p. 30 to 1800 h. p. 30 to 1800 h. p. 
Built for continuous operation at medium speeds 
Every type of drive 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 


For street... trench. conduit service EVELAR General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
V-BELT DRIVES LIQUID METERS CHICAGO SAS CITY Representotives in Principal Cities of Foreign Countries 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 


GAS COMPRI 
JESEL ENGINES 
CONVERTIBLE GAS-DIESEL ENGINES 
CENTRIFUGAL HIGH-PRESSURE 
AND ROTARY PUMPS 
WELL, SUMP, AND” 
| “DRAINAGE PUMPS 


Municipal and Civie Publications 


‘lease mention THe American Crry when ordering; prices quoted do not 


Urban Real Estate 
iples of Urban Real Estate By Arthur 
teimer, Professor of Real Estate and Land 


mics, Indiana University, and Homer 
Principal Housing Economist, Federal 
ng {dministration The Ronald Press 
New York 1939 $4.00 from Tue 


RICAN CITy 
we than a mere handbook of the real 
é e business, this book analyzes the funda 
tal economic principles and business prac 
of real estate in a broad setting: as deter 
ied by (1) location factors, dependent on 
whole economic background and structure 
cities, and (2) market factors associated 
h the forces of competition and the func 
is they perform Valuation, production, 
iancing, marketing and management, public 
nd private means of real estate regulation and 
ntrol, are considered in the light of these 
nciples and practices. 
Readers of THe AMERICAN City will be par 
ticularly interested in the four chapters which 
scuss: the Economic Background of Cities— 
asons for urban growth and location of 
cities, types of cities according to their basic 
ources Of income; the Techniques for Ana 
ving the Economic Background of Cities in 
order to predict their economic futures; the 
Dynamics of City Structure, Districts, and 
Neighborhoods—the ways in which the city 
und its residential, business industrial 
ireas grow; Techniques for Analyzing City 
Structure, Districts, and Neighborhoods—tac 
ors which affect trends of land uses and values 
residential, business and industrial districts. 


Populati 
pulation 

Population—Today's Question.—By G. F 
McCleary The Macmillan Co., New York 
1938 282 pp. $2.10 from THe AMERICAN 
Cry 

This book is a summary presentation of the 
population question: past and present theories; 
an analysis of the present tendency toward de 
creasing population in the Western world; the 
implications of this tendency. The author 
points out what he believes will be the social 
and economic ill effects of a declining popu 
lation; describes what has been done in various 
countries to offset the trend; and discusses the 


question of what should be done to arrest it. 
\lthough scholarly, this brief book reads easily 
ind with interest for the layman to whom it is 
iddressed 


Traflic 

Traffic Safety Service National Safety Coun 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill 1939. 
6 pp 

This pamphlet describes the facilities and 
services of the newly formed Public Safety Ser- 
vice Bureau of the National Safety Council, 
available without charge to states and cities, 
to aid them in reducing their traffic accidents 
[hese services include: general field service 
ialyzing the local problem and planning the 
general safety program; state legislation; driver 
license administration and training of examin 
ers; accident records and analysis; traffic sur 
eys and engineering; publicity and public 
education; school safety education and train 
ng; organization of safety councils 


Sewerage 
The Hazard of Faulty Plimbing.—By Myron 
M. Stearns. in article in the “Survey Graphic, 


June 1, 1939. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 I 


igth St., New York. 3 pp 

Written for popular consumption, this arti 
cle cites statistics showing the prevalence of 
potentially dangerous plumbing: points out 
cases in which sickness and death have resulted 
from this condition; analvzes its causes; and 


suggests remedies 


Government and Administration 
City Management.—Henry G. Hodges, Uni 
versity of Cincinnati F. S. Crofts & Co., Ne 
York. 1939 XX + 759 Pp $4.50 from Tue 
AMERICAN City 

The author of this book states his purpose 
in the Preface: “This book attempts to pre 
sent, in a non-solemn style, the practice and 
theory of citv management This has been 
accomplished in a most comprehensive and 
inclusive manner, covering every branch ot 
municipal government \ listing of the con 
tents will give some idea of its broad scope 
Ihe Changing City; Administrative Principle 
Ihe Civil Service; Personnel Management 
Revenues and Taxation; Finance and Account 
ing; Expenditures and Debts; State Financial 
Supervision; Centralized Purchasing; Planning 
Zoning; Slums and Housing; The Law De 
partment; Public Health Recreation and 
Parks; Public Welfare; Police Administration 
I rafhe Fire; Public Works; Streets; Public 
Utilities; Wastes: Water; Courts; Education 
Nominations and Elections; New Horizons As 
for the general presentation, it is indeed “non 
solemn As Morris I Cooke says in the 
Foreword It is refreshing to see his | the 
author's] vigorous and pithy style applied to 
subject which is too often discussed in) pure 
Brahmin 


recring Ferminology 

Engineering Terminology Definitions of 
Technical Words and Phrases By Victor J] 
Brown, C. E., Publishing Director, Roads and 
Streets, and Delmar G. Runner, A. B., A. M., 
issistant Materials Engineer, U. 8. Bureau of 
Public Roads. Gillette Publishing Co., 340 § 
Wells St., Chicago, Ill. Second edition, 1939 
139 Ppp. $4.00 from THe American City 


The principal engineering fields covered in 
this revised, enlarged edition are: highways 
Streets, Investment, water works sewcrage, 
geology, structures, architecture, air condition 
ing, aggregates, steel marine, engineering 
economics, railways Appendices contain briet 
dictionaries of foreign words, and useful syn 
bols and abbreviations 


lrallic 

1 Synopsis of Parking Meter Questions and 
{nswers New Haven Taxpayers, Inc., 339 
Chapel St., New Haven, Conn 1939. 16 pp 

This is a thorough study, in brief outline 
form, of all phases of the parking meter 
question from an unbiased point of view 
based on the experience of cities which have 
installed them It defines, describes and eval 
uates parking meters; gives a summary of the 
reasons for their installation, the results ac 
complished, the acceptance of them by th 
public, in different cities; discusses their in 
stallation and administration, their cost, prac 
tical details such as mechanical differences in 
meters, legal aspects, their adaptation to New 
Haven's problems 


Elections 
Objections to P.R inswered By John fil 


Humbhreys, Secretary, The Porbortional Ret 
resentation Society, Victoria St., Westmin 
ster, London, S.W.1 England 1939 32 

6d 


Clearing up many misunderstandings and 
lacks in understanding, this pamphlet answers 
with numerous examples to support its con 
tentions, the following common objections to 
the proportional representation method of 
election: that it is too costly; too difficult; 
elects cranks; fails at bye-elections; destroys 
the “personal touch increases power of party 
leads to a multiplicity of parties which render 
strong, stable government impossible 
supposed relation to the breakdown of demo 
cratic government in Germany and Italy is dis 


cussed 


include postage, unless so stated 
Debt) Administration 
Local Gove ment De fdmiunistration 
By Carl H. Chatters, Executive Director, Mu 
Iss 1 
i Albert M. Hill) 
Davidson ¢ 
Ne York 1940 
cil 28 pp Ss.00 fron AMERICAN 
This is a practical manual based on the ex 
perience of debt ot 


finance, treasurers, auditors, sinking-tund com 
missioners and other finance administrators 

in cities of all types and sizes The first tous 
chapters deal with the steps prior to adver 
tisement and sale; marketing the bonds—ad- 
vertising for bids, sale and award, and de 
livery of bonds; essential steps to insure the 


prompt payment of interest ind repayment of 


principal sinking-fund siministration for 
term bonds [hree chapters discuss special 
classes of debt short-term borrowing una 


funding and its special problems; special assess 
ment bonds; revenue bonds and general obliga 
tion debt incurred for utilities A chapter on 


external debt reporting deals with periodic re 


ports to taxpavers, bond dealers and inve 

Voluntary refunding operations and debt ad 
ustiments wthough not common problems 
ire also treated Ihe final chapter s «le sted 


to the formulation of a debt policy 


Accounting 
iccounting for Public Proper Municipal 
Finance Officers {ssociation, 141% F both § 


Chicago, Ill 1g3q 12 pp m0 


Deals with the method of providing ace 
quate accounting records tor publicly owned 
real property land, buildings, improvements 
other than buildings) and personal proper 
machinery equipment office furniture and 
furnishings, ete It describes: the various 
classes of public property their valuation 
procedures In setting up records 
ing and marking public property; establishing 
centralized control and general ledger control 
accounts Included also are briet discussions 
of property statements and the problems i 
volved in tax tithe property 


Government 
Forms of Municipal Governmen National 
Municipal League, 30q Ne York 
20 pt 24 


Here is a brief, to-the-point answer to the 


common question What forms of municipal 
government are there in the United State 
and how have they worked With the aid of 
graphs and in cleat simple language it cle 
fines, points out the advantages and = disad 


vantages and describes trends in the use of the 
four major forms of city government in the 
United States council- manager strong mayor 


commission, weak mayor 


Roadsi 


le Development 


The Py hie adaside P (pare 
he taff i the Ne England Re n Plan 
Con Re mal office ¢ Na 

mal Re Committee 00 Federal 

Ihe principal purpose of this pamphiet 1s 
to bring to the attention of the public the " 
portance of roadside development fk 
eficient and pleasurable highway travel It 
inalyzes roadsice problems and the mean 
which have been or might be used to remedy 
them Ihe latter include control of privat 
property adjacent to the highwa oadsice 
development beautification, regulations for 
some specified purpose zoning, purchase of 
easements; or public purchase of strips of land 
ibutting the highway, either with or without 
yrovisions for restriction of access across U 


trip, as with freeways or parkwavs 


| 
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Sunken concrete slab is raised to correct grade Increase the life of concrete slab by the Mud-Jack 
by the Mud-Jack Method — preventing breakage Method. Write for information about economical 
of the slab and eliminating reconstruction costs. maintenance of curb, gutter, and sidewalk slab. 


KOEHRING COMPANY 


Pavers - Mixers - Shovels - Cranes <}] Draglines - Dumptors - Mud-Jacks 
3026 WEST CONCORDIA AVE. Qos MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


The EDDY Valve 


The Eddy Valve has a number of distinctive features which it will pay 
you to study. For example, the gates are free to revolve on the trun- 
nions, so as not always to seat in the same position. 


Write us for further details. 


Also manufacturers of the well-known Eddy Hydrant 


EDDY VALVE COMPANY 


WATERFORD Representatives NEW YORK 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, Ill. 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


ASPHALT MIXING PLANTS 


PORTABLE en ALL SIZES 
santue FOR HOT AND GOLD MIXES 
REPRESENTING THE 
NEWEST DEVELOPMENTS 
in ASPHALT PLANT ENGINEERING 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER. INC. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
‘701-745 KENTUCKY AVENUE INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Housing 


Demand of Workers in Man- 


Housing 


Central Savings Bank, Dry Dock Sav- 
tution, Emigrant Industrial Savings 
sitable Life issurance Society of the 


I'nion Central Life Insurance Co., New 
Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
k, N. J. 1939. ix + 172 pp. $15. 
iny one of the above institutions. \ 


ertaken by a group of savings banks and 
nee companies with the 
deral Housing Administration, this book 
es the potential housing demand in Man 

with particular attention to possibil- 


cooperation of 


w developing the Lower East Side. It 
ses the economic background and prob 
future of the city; the movement of land 
n Manhattan and the changing char 


of the Lower East Side; the probable de 
| for new apartments arising from popula 
growth and other causes; the market for 
tments in the Lower East Side, involving 
nalvsis of the living habits of Manhattan's 
kers—incomes, dwelling rentals 

time and money spent on transportation, 
1¢ apartment areas that compete with 
Lower East Side. Extensive appendices in- 
a description of techniques used in mak- 


locations, 


Mit 
the report, and statistical tables 


Fire Prevention 
Interest to 
The 


Fire De- 
National 


etins of 


ment Officials 


Special 
Prepared by 


Board of Fire Underwriters Compiled and 
ited by The Educational Committee, 
International Association of Fire Chiefs, 24 W. 
joth St., New York. 1939. v + 74 pp. $1.00. 
[his booklet contains 72 reprinted bulle- 


tins, issued from July, 1933, to February, 1939, 


by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
[hey cover, with the aid of numerous exam- 
ples, the various phases of fire prevention and 


conditioning; motor- 
construction— 
and electricity; 
equipment; fire-alarm hre-hghting 
tactics; general fire prevention; reports of fires; 
fire streams; flammable liquids and gases; hose: 
inspections; refrigeration; sprinklers aulo- 
water supply. 


including: air 
combustion; 


fighting 
ived apparatus; 
buildings appurtenances; 


response, 


matic 


Civil Service 
Draft of a State Civil Service Law 
Civil Service Reform League, 521 Fifth 
and National Municipal League, 309 E 

St., New York. 36 pp. 500. ‘ 
This draft, prepared with the help of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada and other organizations concerned 
with problems of public personnel administra- 
tion, covers all features of a state civil service 


National 
dve., 
34th 


law, including: organization of the commis- 
sion; classification of positions; tests; appoint- 
ments; regulations concerning hours of work; 
pay; records. One section covers the prohibi- 
tion of political activity by civil service em- 
plovees 
Taxation 
The Direct Tax Burden on Low Income 


-By J. M. Leonard, Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research National Municipal 
League, 309 E. 34th St., New York. 1939. 31 
Pp. 35e- 


Groups 


In this pamphlet are calculated the total 
state and local taxes which an average four- 
person family with $2,500 salary pays per year, 
as figured from rates in 150 cities of $0,000 or 
more population. The tax rates in cities of 
different sizes and the percentage that is col- 
lected by each unit of government are consid 
ered, as well as the proportion of each tax— 
property, sales, automotive, personal and in- 
come—which is paid. 


Liens and 
Legisla- 


Tax 
Remedial 


Enforcement of Real Estate 


Constitutional Barriers to 


tion for Tax Delinquents in Each of the 
United States—By Louis F. Alyea, Chicago 
Title and Trust Co ipply to Municipal 
Finance Officers Assn., 1 313 E. Goth St., Chi 
cago, Ill., 1929 pp 


Various aspects of tax-delinquency laws, pre- 
sented in quickly-scanned table form 


Government and Administration 
Municipal Self-Government in Britair By 
Montagu Harris, Research Lecturer in 


George 


Publi fdministration a the Universi 
Oxford P. S. King & Son, Ltd Orchard 
House Westminster, London, England 1g3g 
42 pp. 155 


An inquiry into the practice of local govern 


ment in ten of the larger British cities 
whether 
munities in 


functions and 


there is self-government in local com 
whether the in 


tl 


Great Britain, o1 


creasing power ot rw central 


government have reduced city governments to 
its mere agents; and, if there is still self 
vernment, how does it function—how is the 


power used? The question is analyzed for the 


government of each of the 
England 


stitution 


ten cittes—eight in 
two in Scotland 
and 


relations 


with respect to con 
officials 
central 


structure functions 
with 
partments and other authorities 
and graft the 


made with the local 


finance government de 


ana organiza 


tions corruption electorate 
Comparisons are 
othe 


Needless to say 


govern 


ments of countries 


this study has particular in 


terest at a time when, in every country, to a 


greater or less extent, government is becoming 


more centralized and municipal home rule ts 
losing ground 

Guide to the Municipal Government, City of 
New York By Rebecca B. Rankin, Librarian 
Municipal Reference Librar New York. Pub 
lished by The Eagle Library, In¢ Eagle B L 
Brooklyn, N. Y 1939. $1.25 

This fourth edition of the Guide describes 
for the taxpayer the government of New York 
City It includes an account of every board 
department, bureau, division, commission, com 


body of this 


Executive 


mittee, court and official govern 
ment. Chapter titles are 
tive and Administrative Finance 
and Assessments; Education and 
Health, Sanitation, and Public Welfare; Pro 
tection of Life and Property; Correction; Pub 
lic Utilities; Law and Judiciary; Miscellaneous 
Activities; County Government A final 
chapter “Highlights of the York 
World's 


Legisla 
Taxation 
Recreation 


short 
New 


gives 


Fair 


Must Think Columbia Uniwer 
Morningside Heights, New York 
65 pp 51.00 

transcript of an informal 
discussion on “Public Opinion in a 
racy,’ which took place at the last annual Con- 
ference on Government sponsored by the Na 


Democracy 
sity Press, 
1939. xi 
table 
Democ 


round 


tional Municipal League This challenging 
discussion, which analyzes the subject along 
broad general lines, was conducted by seven 


leaders in the fields of journalism, radio, the 


movies, education. 


Building Codes 
Preparation and Revision of Building Codes, 
Report BMSig of Building Materials and 


Structures National Bureau of Standards, 


Dept. of Commerce ipply Superintende nt 
of Documents, Washington, D. ¢ 1929. 18 pp 

This report gives basic sources of informa 


tion on the preparation and revision of build 


ing codes, and recommends procedure, with 
particular attention to climinating the restric 
tive character of many present-day codes 
which do not take account of new safe mate 


rials and methods developed by the construc 


tion industry. It discusses the purposes 
principles and standards of building codes; 
the organization of the building code com 


mittee; methods of arrangement 
and numbering; 
materials and new 


enforcement of the code. 


Public Reve 


presentation 


methods of recognizing new 


methods of construction 


tes 


Public Revenues from Alcoholic Beverages, 
1938. Distilled Spirits Institute, Inc National 
Press Building, Washington, D. ¢ 25 pp 


lables showing revenues from alcoholic bev 


erages: in 1938, from each state, from state and 


and totals tor 


local sources, from all sources 
all vears from 1938, including grand total tor 
the six years 


) 


— 


a8) 


the book discusses the concept of the 


Ror e Na P I Ha a 
ear Jan Execu i 
P ning i ¢ i 

( Ne ) 24 

$3.00 from Tur American Crry 

[his book with its magnificent sceni 

istrations, is indeed an exhilarat nance 
Ihe first part outlines the history of the n a 
onal parks heir first discovery by the white 
man, the difficulties whic were me b ' 
caders ot the move cl ct hese 

de as publi lane he csent mul 
facilities for recreation nspiration ind 
cation he ft ire needs and possibilities 1 
preserving at exten n hese na mal trea 
sures [he second part of the book i n + 
i wealtl f ation trips through national 
parks in ferent sections { he COUNTY 
Northwest, the Far West, the old Southwe 
ind east of the Mississippi More 

4 


i special torm of lan ise md the ph 


of parks and the 


Cor ence Hi e Bu 
iris, Yale University, New Haven, ( 
Life R ele \ 
1939. OS 
Delivered by experts on the new advance 
and trends in) house-building technology 
irchitects, engineers housing iuthorities re 
searchers in industrial, university and general 3 
research laboratories—these addresses cover the 
problem of providing a “maximum of residen 
tial comfort at a minimum cost mud particu 
larly of providing private housin within thre 
means of lower-income groups Thev cover 
a broad range of aspect ma production 
standardization; prefabrication; new direction 
in contemporary design, materials and tech 
niques heating and entilation the bearing 
ot acoustical research on house building: new } 
developments in steel for low-cost home 


mobile as opposed to fixed housin 


Civic Education 
Forum Planning Handbool By John W 

Stude baker Commis ioneyT of ana | 

Chester Williams { 

Federal Forum 


rican i 


{administrator and 
sistant {dministrator of the 
Demonst The 
for Adult Education, in « 

Dept. of the Interior, Washir 
ply to Federal Forum Den 


ington, D. ¢ 1989 71 pp 


rations 
peration th the 
igi 


onstrations, Wash 


[his booklet 
organization and 
1 forums on citizenship. It 


outlines suggestions for the 


administration of school-ad 


ministerec describes 


steps in local forum planning—the use of the j 

school building for meetings, organizing citi 

vens committees employing leader directors 


and lecturers; discusses particular problems and 


features of organizing forums in small towns 
and in metropolitan communities and their 
suburbs; points out probable costs; and con ; 


siders briefly leadership, forum techniques, pro 
motion and policy problems 


Strikes 
in the United State 
Peterson Bureau of Labor Stat 
Labor ipply to Govt, Pru 
Washington, D. ¢ ike pp 20 


Strikes 
Florence 
Dept. of 
ing Office, 

This pamphlet gives a brief history of strike 
detail trom 


collected 


up to analyzes them in some 
that 


monthly by the 


1927, 


time to 1986 on data 


Sureau, the latter section not 


only presents such factual statistic the 


number and location of strikes per vear her 


duration, the labor organizations involved, et« 


but investigates the causes and cont yuliIng 
factors of strikes, their result the condition 
under which they are likely to succes 

owe 

Ihe Institute of Trafic Engineers has an 

nounced a «go-day ale beginning June oO 
of 1934. 19%5. 1936 and 1947 issues of the An 
nual Proceeding i cor Rene 
$2.00; 4, $2.50 Appl o the Institute, 6o 
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S &% Two of the most important 
“<a> questions to ask when buy- 


ing hydrants are: How long 
will they last? How much will 
they cost to maintain? For the real 
value of hydrants is found only by 
knowing the total expense through 
the number of years in which they 
open freely, close tight, and de- 
liver water without fail. 

Specify Mathews when buying 
hydrants. Their simplicity, rugged- 
ness, and ease-of-repair when 
broken make them genuinely in- 
expensive. 

Shown in this cross-section is the 
inside story of why many Mathews 
hydrants are still operating per- 
fectly after over 60 years’ service. 
All light-colored areas indicate 
bronze. Every friction point in the 
entire mechanism has at least one 
bronze surface. Therefore, rust or 
corrosion cannot prevent their oper- 
ation or require expensive repair. 

Say “‘Mathews” for long life in 


hydrants. 


The 


LONG LIFE 


HYDRANTS 


MATHEWS HYDRANTS 


Made by R. D. WOOD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Sand Spun Pipe (centrifugally cast in sand 
molds) and R. D. Wood heavy-duty gate valves for water works 


400 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


During July we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN Crry. 
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Public W elfare 
idministration.—By John J. Clarke, 
§. §., of Gray's Inn and the Northern 
Barrister-at-Law Sir Isaac Pitman & 


London, England. Third Edition 
784 pp. 155 
xhaustive presentation of the whole 
system of social administration and 
on in England as it has developed from 
mes to the present, with an analysis 
cial and economic conditions and the 
hy behind this development. Chapters 
he State and Voluntary Agencies—out 
e development of modern collectivism 
blic welfare legislation, and the growth 
itary associations; Public Health, Hous 
i Planning; Children and Young Per 
National Health Insurance; The State 
ibor—including factory acts concerning 
and safety and employment of women 
hildren, wage regulations, methods of 
al peace Unemployment; State Pen 
Conclusion 


Taxation 

] Young Plan for Tax Collection By 
1 us G. Young and Richard Rea Bennett 
Wedee Publications, Baltimore 19390 105 
pf 510.00 

lax collections in Baltimore came to 94.4% 
in 1937. 93-9% In 1938 How this was accom 
plished is recounted in this book, which pre 
sents the idea—carried out in practice in Bal 
timore—that the tax collection department 
should be operated with the same smooth 
ness and efficiency as the collection department 
of a large corporation. More efficient account 
ing systems; more effective use of personnel; 
better utilization of merchandising methods 
in selling Government services to the public 
the use of banking practices; establishment of 
a tax Savings department; installment pay- 
ment of taxes;—these are some of the methods 
of arriving at lower tax delinquency, which 
are clearly described in this book. 


Reporting 
The City of Johnstown Serves You By M 
M. Chudy, City Assessor Dept. of Accounts 
and Finance, Johnstown, Pa. g pp 
The best bargain counter in Johnstown is 
our City Hall.” 


This is the idea that is driven home in this 
convincing, brief report. Besides two graphs 
and one table showing how the municipal in 
come is spent, and a directory of city officials, 
the report contains the entertaining story of a 
typical day in the life of “the Millers, an aver 
age Johnstown family,” starting with the morn 
ing milk which city inspectors have examined, 
the city policeman who directs the traffic when 
Mrs. Miller drives her husband to work, the 
zoning code which will prevent the new house 
going up in the vacant lot next to them from 
hurting the value of their home, and so on 


Parks 
Some New York City Parks and Parkways 
By Francis Cormier, Landscape Architect, New 
York City Department of Parks. Article in 
ipril, 1939, issue of “Landscape Architecture, 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass pp 124-136. 


Chis article describes, largely by impressive 


air views, the extensive recreational develop 


ments made in New York since 1934, with the 
help of WPA funds and under the adminis 
tration of Park Commissioner Robert Moses 
work which brings the total of the city’s recre 
tional areas to 10 per cent of the total of 
Greater New York's acreage The article dis 
cusses the general organization of the Depart 
ment for this work, and describes the main fa 
cilities for each of the new units 


Planning 

Pedestrian Parade.—Board of Public Land 
Commussioners, Milwaukee, Wis. 1939. 27 pp 
This pamphlet gives the tabulated results 
a WPA survey of the hourly pedestrian 
ovement, in each direction, on streets in out 
ng business districts in Milwaukee. Results 
ive been of interest not only to the City 
inning Commission, but to realtors, tax as 
essors and retail store operators. 


Municipal Law 


Municipalities and the Law in Acti P 
ceedings of the Annual Meeting of th Na 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 5, 6, 7, 1998 Edited 
by John A McIntire, Associate Professor of 
Law, The George Washington University. and 
Executive Director / the Institute anda 


Charles S. Rhyne {ilorne of the Institute 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. ¢ wn 
19g PP 53.00 

The wealth of material in these discussions 
by municipal law officers from cities all over 
the country covers: civil liberties; federal-mu 
nicipal cooperation and federal, state and city 
relations; tort liabilitv; labor contracts by mu 
nicipalities; parking meters and ‘“‘fixless’ traf 
fic tags; vice; housing; zoning variances; public 
utilities; part-time employees and special coun 
sel; the Evansville plan of martial law; taxa 
tion; modernizing law-department administra 
tion The volume includes a description of 
the organization and constantly growing ac 
tivities of the Institute 


Government and Administration 
Municipal Government and Admunistration 
in’ Tennessee By Lyndon E. Abbott and Lee 
S. Greene, Dept. of Regional Planning Studies 
Published by Di 
vision of University Extension, University of 


Tennessee Valley Authorit 


Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 128 pt 

A summary description of selected aspects of 
city government and administration in Ten 
nessee, made after a comprehensive survey of 
a group of representative cities 
scribe: legal status and power of the munici 


Chapters de 


pality; its functions; its relation to other units 
of government; its forms; personnel adminis 
tration revenues property tax administration 
and expenditure control indebtedness and 


debt administration; public service enterprises 


Parks and Recreation 
Outdoor Recreation, Georgia Prepared as 
a part of The Park, Parkway, and Recreational 
frea Study, by the State Planning Board an 
the Division of State Parks, Historic Sites and 
Monuments, Department of Natural Resources 
cooperating with the National Park Service 
ipply to the State Planning Board 
Ga 1939- vill + 57 pp 


itlanta, 


This illustrated survey, prepared with the 
help of the WPA, investigates Georgia's recre 
ational resources and facilities and the agen 
cies concerned with them, appraises the ex 
tent to which these facilities are being used 
and the percentage of the state's population 
which is being served. Included is a considera 
tion of general data on population and natural 
The report analyzes the recreational 
needs of the state, and makes recommenda 


resources 


tions for a program which will supply these 


needs 
Planni 
anning 
Plan innual Reports of 1947-1938, Le in 
geles City Planning Commission a7 opp 


Believing “the best interests of city plan 
ning will be served when the public becomes 
more conscious of the aims of planning,’ this 
readable report is directed to the layman. At 
tractive and dramatic photographs, charts and 
maps tell much of the story, which covers zon 
ing activities; WPA _ planning projects; the 
civic center; subdivision planning; enforcement 
activities; public relations; the master plan 
of highways; the new yard ordinance with re 
quirements for front, side and rear vards: and a 
financial statement 


Health 


Health for 7,000,000 People 1937 Annual 
Report, Dept. of Health, New York, and a 
Review of Developments from 1934 to 1938 
39° pp 

A record of constantly improving public 
health, this report explains the administrative 
set-up of the Department, and describes its 
far-reaching services in the fields of com 
municable disease, school hygiene, intant and 
maternity hygiene, research, food and sanitary 
control, public health nursing, vital statistics 


Libraries 


( Issues in rar fa inisiva 
Papers Presented Before the Library Institute 
at the Uniwwersit Chicag fugu 
Edited with an 5 Carle 

n B. Joeckel The Universi Chicag 
Press, Chicago, Ill 1930 g2 pt 


$2.00 from Tur American City 


Given by experts in public administration 


and education as well as library administra 
tors, these papers deal with the internal opera 
tion of the library machine considered as a 
subdivision of local government Besides dis 
cussing general principles of administration 
and library objectives, they cover: the role of 


the board; departmental organization; the ad 


ministration of branch systems; the adminis 
tration of technical processes; financing the 
library; measurements in library service; per 


sonnel; public relations, interpretation of the 


public library and publicity A selected reac 
ing list is included 

I ublic Build igs 

Sma Public Libra Prepared 

for the American Library cia ( 
ee drcohite ive ar 
Planning John Ada Lowe, Chairmar 
{ppl he i 20 Michigar 
liv Chicag Til 17 pr Si.so 


A guide on planning and erecting small 
library buildings The part that the building 
committee, librarian and architect should play 


in carrying out such a project is described 


Cost, siz site interior and exterior design 


book capacity and special lighting problems 
are discussed Photographs, plans of interiors 
and brief descriptions are given of 24 particu 
larly attractive and well-planned libraries im 
different parts of the country It interest 


ing to note the fitness of the style of architec 
ture and type of each building to the charac 
ter and local conditions of the community im 


which it is situated 


Port Development 

Port Stud Georgia State Planning Board 
{tlanta, Ga vith the assistance of the WPA 
vi 11s pp 

This broad study of Georgia's ports gives 
also a general picture of the water-borne com 
merce of other seaports on the South Atlantis 
and East Gulf coasts, made for the purpose of 
comparing these seaports with Georgia's 
Trends in Georgia's foreign and domestic com 
merece, and the commodities composing them 


are examined Ihe value and direction of 
manufacturing and = agricultural production 
and of transportation and interchange, within 


Georgia, are pictured Harbor resources and 
port facilities are described, and new oppor 
tunities and possibilities for further develop 
ment, based on calculated trends, are out 
lined 


Other Reports Received 
Curcaco, In Report, Department of Law 
1998 By Barnet Hodes 
Counsel. 85 pp 


orporation 


COLUMBUs, OHIO Annual Report, Ohio Con 
ference on Water Purification, held Sept 
27 and 28, 1988. Office of Secretary Dept 
of State Bldg 

Dr.-Ing K Imhoff 
Essen, Germany 


110 pp 51.00 


beratendem Ingenieur 
Rohstofivergeudung im 


A bwasserwesen Ein Auszug des Vor 
trages ist in der Zeitschrift, Die Stddter 
einigung, 1938, S. 217 erschienen Nact 
einem Vortrag bei der Rohstoff-Tagung 
der A bwasserfachgruppe der deutschen 


Geselschaft fur Bauwesen in der Kroll 
oper berlin, am 21.6.19@8 
Also by Dr. Imhoff 
Wie berechnet man hochbelastete [ropfkorper 
Sonderdruck aus: Gesundheits-Ingenieur 


61 (1938) H.25 S. 350/454 pp 

Sewage Disposal in Germany Reprinted from 
Water Works and Sewerage, March 1G9%G 
pp 

laschenbuch der Stadtentwasserung 


252 pp. RM. 6.50 
Fort Wort, Texas.—Annual Report, year 


ending Sept. 30, 1938. 110 pp 
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E WERE delighted at the interest 
displayed in our exhibit at they 
convention last month. Mayors, city mang 
agers and other municipal officials 
emtineers, superintendents, friends, deak 
ers and *ompetitors dropped in to look . 
over and say “hello”. 

If they got only an impression of what 
we, here at Pomona Pump Co., are trying 
to do to further the interests of the Amefi- 
can commumnity—how we are constantly 
striving to iiéfease the efficiency and 
pendability @f\its water systems and [to 
decrease their, cost — our purpose 
have been G@e@omplished. 

We feel that Gur obligation to the ci 
and towns of tiigtountry goes farther 
deeper than Merely supplying them with 
reliable water-liftimy equipment — we feel 
that it is part 6f@um job to safeguard/the 
health of their Gifigems by supplying only 
clean, water, to ni 
continued and ex 
sion possible Gm@@ig@melp reduce co 
that the tax Burgaw! become li 

If we can help 


prove or modermizeweur water syste 
services of our ind engin 
department are Your aisposal. 


POMONA 
. Louis, Mo. Bomona, 


POMONA 


TURBI INE 
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Cast Iron Pipe 


PLAIN CAST OR 
SPUN CENTRIFUGAL 


Cast Iron Pipe and Special Cast- 
ings, Bell and Spigot, Flange, Flex- 
ible Joint, Culvert, Milled and Plain 
End Tubes, Cylinders, Flanged and 
Bell and Spigot Fittings, High Pres- 
sure Fire Service Pipe, Warren 


Short Body Specials, Threaded End 
Pipe. 
Size 2 to 84-inch 


Pipe manufactured in accordance with 
standard specifications adopted and ap- 
proved by water works associations and 
engineers. 


Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. 
11 Broadway, New York City 


Warren Pipe Co. of Massachusetts 
75 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAIN TO CURB 
IN COPPER? .. 


Hays has worked with hundreds of 
communities adapting the Hays Cop- 
per Service Method to meet all kinds 
of conditions. The recognized ad- 
vantages of copper services are now 
so well known that it is only a ques- 
tion of how can they be adapted to 
meet your service piping with the 
least change over expense. Hays 
has the answers backed by a nation- 
wide experience. Put this Hays ex- 
perience to work for your city by 
writing for Hays recommendations 
to meet your needs. 


HAYS MFG. COMPANY 


A 


BATH FIXTURES 


TAPPING MACHINES 
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| COPPER PLUMBIN: 
GAS: SERVICE GOODS 
| WATER SERVES GOODS 
hen you write tor that catalog, kindly mention THe American City. 
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Conventions - - When and 


Where 


Meeting is annual convention unless otherwise designated 


19.—Ocpen, UTan 
County Officers’ Association. Sec.- 
George F. Breitbach, Court-House, Mil- 
Wis 
o8.—STANFoRD Universiry, CALIF. 
Conference for Commercial and 
Executives. Business Mgr., Leonard E. 
R i«1. S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
| 27.—Rocnester, N. Y. 
York State Association of Chiefs of 
j Powers Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., R. W. 
M s. P. O. Box 346, Geneva, N. Y. 
\ sT 1 PirrsBuRGH, Pa 
; sylvania Chiefs of Police {ssociation 
liam Penn Hotel.) Sec., F. B. Titus, 
Lansdowne, Pa 


4 sT g-16 CALIFORNIA 

tmerican Transit Association. (g-11, Bilt 
n Hotel, Los Angeles.) (12-16, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. ) Gen. Sec., Guy 


Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., New York. 


AvcusT 19-19.—Evanston, 
National Institute for Commercial and Trade 
Orvanization Executives. (Northwestern Univ. ) 


Sec.. C. R. Miles, 832 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Chicago iil 


Avcust 14-17-—Cepar Rapips, Iowa 
League of Iowa Municipalities Sec.-Treas., 
Frank G. Pierce, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


AuGusT Beacn, N. C. 

North Carolina League of Municipalities 
Ocean Terrace Hotel.) Exec. Sec Patrick 
Healy, Jr., 704 Raleigh Bldg., Raleigh, N. ¢ 
AuGusT 21-25.—SAN Francisco, Ca.ir. 


Illuminating Engineering Society. (Hotel 


Fairmont.) Gen. Sec., A. D. Cameron, 51 
Madison Ave., New York. 

Aucust 22-24.—New York City. 

National Shade Tree Conference. (Hotel 


Astor Sec.-Treas., L. (¢ 
State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 


Chadwick, Ohio 


AuGcust 24-25.—DututTn, MINN. 

imerican Water Works Association—Minne 
(Duluth Hotel.)  Sec.-Treas 
Ronald M. Finch, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc 
414 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


sola Section 


CLEVELAND, Ono, 
Cemetery 


AUGUST 27-30. 
{merican Owners 1ssociation 
(Hotel Statler.) Exec. Sec., Roy Hatten, 408 


Wolverine Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Avucust 31-SEPTEMBER 1.—BerTHLEHEM, Pa. 

League of Cities of the Third Class in Penn 
sylvania. (Hotel Bethlehem.) Sec., Herman 
A. Early, City Hall, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Aucust 31-SEPTEMBER 1.—St. Greorce, Uran. 

State Municipal League of Utah. (Liberty 
Hotel.) Sec., IT. McCoy, Public Safety Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

SEPTEMBER, 2D WEEK.—NeEW BRAUNFELS, TEXAS. 

League of Texas Municipalities (Faust 
Hotel.) Exec. Sec., E. E. McAdams, 2223 
Guadalupe St., Austin, Texas 
SEPTEMBER 6-9.—PRINCETON, N. J. 

Governmental Research Association. (Prince- 
ton Inn.) Sec.-Treas., Robert M. Paige, 1313 
E. St., Chicago, Il. 

SEPTEMBER 7-8.—CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
imerican Water Works Association—V irginia 
Section. (Univ. of Virginia.) Sec., H. W. 
Snidow, 119 State Office Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
SEPTEMBER 11-14.—SuUN VALLey, Ipano. 

Montana National Bituminous Conference 
Address: Gen. Chmn., D. A. McKinnon, Mon- 
tana State Highway Dept., Helena, Mont. 
SEPTEMBER 12-14.—KANKAKEE, ILL. 

Illinois Municipal League. Sec., A. D. Me 
Larty, 500 E Capitol Ave., Springfield, Ill 
SEPTEMBER 12-15.—MONTREAL, Que. 

New England Water Works Association 
(Hotel Windsor.) Sec., Frank J. Gifford, 
Statler Bidg., Boston, Mass ; 

SEPTEMBER 14-16.—BismMarck, N. Dak 

League of North Dakota Municipalitie 
(Patterson Hotel.) Address: Exec. Sec.. Myron 
H. Atkinson, City Auditor, Bismarck, N. Dak 


SEPTEMBER 14-15.—Rapww Crry, S. Dak 

South Dakota Water and Sewage W ks ¢ 
(Hotel Alex Johnson Sec., W. W 
Fowne, State Board of Health, Pierre, 8. Da! 
SEPTEMBER 14-15.—Wausav, Wis 

League of Wisconsin Municipalitic See 
Frederick MacMillin, go E. Johnson St., Mad 
son, Wis 


SEPTEMBER 15-21 


ference 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
imerican Institute of Pari Executwes 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel Exec. Sec 
Doolittle, Box 422, Tulsa, Okla 
SEPTEMBER 18-19.—Denver, Coro 
imerican Water Works Assoctatior R 
Vountain Section Shirley-Savoy Hotel 


Sec B. V. Howe, State Office Bldg., Denver 
Colorado 
SEPTEMBER 18-20 JoHNstown, Pa 

Imerican Water Works Association H este 
Pennsylvania Section SCC I P Johnson {is 


Flannery Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
SEPTEMBER 18-21 OAKLAND, CALI 
League of California Municipalities Sec 
Richard Graves, 22% City Hall, San Francisco 
SEPTEMBER 18-19.—OLp Point Comrort, Va 
League of Virginia Municipalities Exec 
Sec., Morton I Wallerstein, go2 
Bldg., Richmond, Va 


SEPTEMBER 20-22 


I ravelers 


LANSING, Micu 


{merican Water Works Association Mici 
igan Section (Olds Hotel.) Sec M N 
Gerardy, Water Board Bldg., Detroit, Mich 


SEPTEMBER 20-23 SAN Francisco, Catt 
International Association of Fire Chie 
(Fairmont Hotel.) Sec., James J]. Mulcahey 


16 Franklin Ave., Yonkers, N. ¥ 
SEPTEMBER 20-21 DANviLLe, Ky 

The Kentucky Municipal League Hotel 
Gilcher.) Exec. Sec., Carl B. Wachs, Admin 
istration Bldg., Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 
SEPTEMBER 22-23.—DiICKINSON, N. Dak 

North Dakota Water and Sewage Works Cor 
Acting Sec.-Treas., L. K. Clark, Bu 
reau of Sanitary Engineering, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
SEPTEMBER KANs 

League of Kansas Municipalities Hotel 
John G. Stutz, Lawrence 


ference 


Lassen.) Exec. Sec., 
Kansas 


SEPTEMBER 28-30.—-MoORGANTOWN, W. VA 
fmerican Water Works Association—West 

Virginia Section. (Morgan Hotel.) Sec., John 

B. Harrington, State Dept. of Health, Charles 

ton, W. Va 

SEPTEMBER 29-30.—WINCHENDON, MASS 

New England Sewage Work 
Fall meeting Tov Town Tavern Sec 
Ireas., I W. Van Kleeck, State Dept. of 
Health, Hartford, Conn 
OctoBer 5-6.—READING, PA 

dmerican Water Works {ssociation—Fow 
States Section. (Berkshire Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., 
Carl A. Hechmer, Washington Suburban Sani 
tary Dist., Hyattsville, Md 
Ocroser 5-6.— ToLevo, Onto. 

Ohio Conference on Sewage Treatment. 
(Commodore Perry Hotel Sec., B. M. McDill 
Dept. of Health, Columbus, Ohio 
OcTOBER g-10.—SANTA Fr, N. Mex 

National Parks Conference imerican Plan 
ning and Civic Association. Exec. Sec., Harlean 
James, gor Union Trust Bldg., Washington 
©. 

OcTroBER g-11.—PirrspurGH, PA 

dmerican Public Works Association 
Dir., Frank W. Herring, 13 E. 6oth St., Chi 
cago, Ill 


{ssociation 


OCTOBER QG-12 SAN Francisco, 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Fairmont Hotel Exec. Vice-Pres., William 
P. Rutledge, 131% E. St., Chicago, Ill 


Ocroper 
International Ci \Vlanager {ssociati 


Clarence E. Rid 


Chicago Il! 


(Hotel Statler Exec. Dir 
lev. 1919 E. 6oth St 


OCTOBER Provipence, I 
Internati al Municif i 
Ine Providence- Biltmore Hotel Sei 

Shulsinger, 7 E. 42d St., New York 


OCTOBER G-1 Bostro Mass 

ard S. Braucher Fou Ave New 
OCTOBER 11-1 Kansas Ciry. Mo 

1 ay Wate / i 
souri ey See Hotel Presiden 
Earl L. Waterma ot lowa, I ( 
lowa. 
OcTOBER 12-14 PREMONT, 

League Vu 
finder Hotel Sec.- lrea ( I Bea 


Brownell Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr 
OcroBer 14°17 Artantic City, N. 


Insti Tra ’ R Ca 
Hotel Sec.- Trea Harold b. Hammon 
John St., Ne York 
DAtias 

fmerica Water W i 

es Ne SEC lrea Lew! A. Ouighe 


vo W terry St Fort Worth. Texa 


OcToOBER 16-19 FRANCISCO, CALIF 
Vl 1 
Unite State ( i Empire Hote 
Exec. Dir., Carl H. Chatter EF. both 
Chicago, Til 
OcroBER CANCINNATI. Onto 
National 1 se ‘ ) f Pul 
ness Official Se H. W. Cramblet. Board 
Education, Pittsburgh, Pa 
OCTOBER 16-20 Crty, N. J 
National Safe Cou M'n'g W. Tl 
Cameron, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il 
OcroBer 16-19 FRANCISCO, CALI 
Nationa Tax A ition Palace Hotel 
See W.G Query, South Carolina lax Cx 


mission, Columbia, 


Ocrosrr 17-20 Pirrspurcu, Pa 
fmerican Public Health A iali Wil 
liam Penn Hotel Exec. Sec Dr. Reginal 


M. Atwater, 50 W. soth St., New York 
OCTOBER 20-21 Ciry, N. J 
dmerican Wate Works d{isociati Ne 
Jersey Section Claridge Hotel Sec.- Lrea 
H. N. Lendall, College of Engineering, Rutge 


Univ., New Brunswick, N. ] 


OcTOBER 22-25 Cuicaco, lu 
National As ratte of Commercial Org 
‘ Fdgewater Beach Hote 
Asst. Sec.- lrea Norma McKellops, 1615 His 
N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 
OcTOBER 23-24.—PRaAttT, KANs 

Kansas Issociatu of Municipal Utilitie 
(Roberts Hotel Sec.- lreas Angey in 
McPherson, Kan 


OCTOBER 25-25 SA 


ization Secretarte 


FRANCISCO, CALIF 
Imerican Wate Work {ssociation—Ca 


fornia Sectit Fairmont Hotel Sec.- Tre 


Carl M. Hoskinson, Div. of Water, Sacramento 


OcTOBER 25-26 MiiLwauker, Wis 
Wisconsi Chie} of Police Iss a 
Hotel Pfister See R. H. MeCart Kau 
kauna, Wis 
30-NovemBer 1.—Osnkosn, Wis 
{merican Water Works Assoctatior 
sin Section Raulf Hotel Sec I 4. 


City Hall, Madison, Wis 
NOVEMBER INDIANAPOLIS, IND Date late 
National Municipal League. Sec.. Howa 
P Jones 10g F jth St New York 
NOVEMBER 1 
The imerican VMunicipa 
Stevens Hotel Address hott 
Chicago, Ill 


NOVEMBER 6-8 Cuartorre, N. 


{re an Wate Worl 1 
Carolina Section Se RnR. 
Dacian Ave Durham, N. ¢ 
NOVEMBER 22-24 New 
Nations ) Ov 
Dir Dr. Coleman Woodbur I tw 


St., Chicago, Ill 
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Center of interest at A. W. W. A. meeting at Atlantic City was this 48-in. B&S Cast Iron Pipe centrifu- 
gally cast in sand-lined refractory mold by the Mono-Cast method at Acipco. Length, 16 ft.; weight, 8100 
lbs. Physicals 25,000 Tensile; 50,000 Modulus of Rupture. Tar-coated outside, and Enamelined in- 
side. Bead cast on spigot end. Approximately 350,000 feet of Mono-Cast Centrifugal Pipe in 30 in. 
and 36 in. diameters are giving outstandingly satisfactory service in water and sewage disposal sys- 


tems, gas transmission and distribution mains, etc.., 


throughout the United States and in foreign coun- 


tries. Acipco is now furnishing Mono-Cast Centrifugal Pipe in diameters from 3 in. to 48 in. inclusive. 


Write for literature. 


AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


New York City Kansas City 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


SAVE — WEIGHT, COST AND 
UPKEEP OF AUXILIARY MOTOR 


Operate Portable Equipment 
by Truck Motor with— 


HERCULES 


SPLIT-SHAFT 


POWER TAKE-OFF 


Operate air compressors—weld 
ers—light generators—blast fans, 
etc., direct from truck motor. 
No loss of power. No invest- 
ment in auxiliary motors 
and trailers. Save on 
tires, gasoline, oil, anti- 
freeze and upkeep. Three 
types, three 
sizes each. 


Air compressor 
operate 

through Her- 
cules Take-Off. 


HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
GALION, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Learn how your city can 
save time and money — 


Write today. 


Minneapolis Dallas 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


Cleveland 


The FORD YOKE 


Made in several styles 
for all types of 
meter installations. Civos 
many advantages. 


x ‘ee 
Write for cat- 
clog of FORD Cas 


YOKES and 
other meter 
equipment. 


The original Yoke for wat- 
er meters. Imitated but 
not equalled. Hundreds 
of thousands in service. 


\ Let us tell you 
Pwhat FORD 
yokes will do 
in your water 
works. 


THE FORD METER BOX CO. 


WABASH, INDIANA, U. §. A. 


A TAR & ASPHALT 
HEATING KETTLES 


Style “J" 60-75 gal- 
lon oil burning ket- 
tle equipped with 
Timken Bearings, 
solid rubber - tired 
wheels truck 
springs. A fine ket- 
tle for maintenance 
work and the price 
is low. 


All sizes manufac- 
tured from 10 to 
550 gallons. 
Send today for our complete catalog. 
4000 North Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONNERY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


{ Paved Invert Armco Pipe-Arch Instal 
lation for Storm-Water Drainage 


New Storm-W ater Pipe 
for Low Clearance 


Announcement of a new corrugated 
metal product designed for drainage 
service in locations where there is low 
clearance or low headroom has been made 
by Armco Culvert Mfrs. Association, Mid 
dletown, Ohio. This new Armco Pipe 
Arch has remarkable hydraulic efficiency. 
in addition to retaining the advantages of 
standard corrugated metal pipe, such as 
ease of handling, speed of installation, 
and strength to resist impact and under- 
mining. 

The top and bottom of the Pipe-Arch 
are factory-riveted into a single piece. 
The long sections may be fastened to- 
gether with a standard coupling or con- 
necting band of the same shape. Exten 
sive dead-load and live-load tests show 
that this new pipe has strength closely 
comparable to that of standard corru 
gated pipe of equivalent span or diameter. 
‘The new product is available in spans 
ranging from 18 to 72 inches, with the 
rise being a little less than two-thirds the 
span. It is available in plain-galvanized 
or with a bituminous paved-invert. 

The principal uses of the Armco Pipe 
Arch are culverts under highways, rail 
ways and street intersections; storm and 
sanitary sewers; and conduits. Complete 
information on this new product may be 
obtained by writing to Armco Culvert 
Mfrs. Association, Middletown, Ohio, for 
the new announcement folder, ‘Have You 
Heard the Good News?” 


New Yarning Material 
for Bell-and-Spigot 
Cast Iron Pipe 


A rubber compound yarning material 
made in coils and in two cross-section 
shapes, tubular and wedge, has been an- 
nounced and very well received by the 
water-works industry. This new yarning 


material, known as Flexo-Pac, was de 
veloped by Hayes R. Kuhns, Killbuck, 
Ohio, Midwest representative of The 
Leadite Co., Girard Trust Co. Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. When this material is 
used for yarning a joint, it is not 
cut to exact lengths as with other mate 
rials, but is cut 2 inches long to insure a 
lap and tight dam. It is placed around the 
spigot by looping at the bottom the same 
as hemp, and then driven home with the 
varning tool, starting at one end and 
proceeding around the pipe. Because of 
its elastic nature. Flexo-Pac takes up any 
Variation in the centering of the pipe on 
when making a long-radius curve 

The wedge-shaped packing or Drawtype 
is placed with the narrow edge toward the 
back of the bell, while the round or tubu 
lar type is placed on the bottom of the 
pipe before entering the pipe in the bell, 
and as the spigot is entered into the bell 
the joint packing is stretched and drawn 
into the joint and then driven home 
tightly. If the joint packing is damp, it 
drives more easily. 

Ihe cost of this rubber yarning material 
is said to be litthe more than the best 
grade of hemp, and further, bacterial tests 
made at various state and private labora 
tories show that the rubber yarning ma 
terial harbors no bacteria. 

Full details may be secured from The 
Leadite Co. or from Haves R. Kuhns 
Killbuck, Ohio. 


Buried-Pipe Locator 
Has Sectional Probe 


\ new device for detecting and locat 
ing leaks in water, oil, gas or other buried 
piping systems, has been announced by 
the Western Instrument Co., 5115 Kinsie 


The Western 


St Los Angeles, Calif Ihe Model , VL 
Locator consists of a sectional probe capa 
ble of reaching to any practical depth that 
may be dug with an earth auger or simi 
lar tools There is a heavy-duty water 
proot case containing batteries and de 
tection instruments, earphones and other 
auNXiliary items, weighing, ready for use 
about 30 pounds 

The equipment may be operated by any 
man familiar with pipeline maimtenance 
Using the vibration differentiation method 
of testing pipelines for leaks, the vibration 
in the pipeline caused by gas, steam, an 
oil, water, or other fluids escaping under 
pressure 1S resolved into two components 
one, the longitudinal, being parallel to 
the axis of the pipe; and the other, the 
transverse, being normal to the axis of 
the pipe 

Quantitative inspection of the effect of 
selective damping with respect fre 
quency and of the relation between the 
components, furnishes indications from 
which the source of the vibrations can be 
determined. These indications are in 
tegrated within the instrument itself 
They show on the meter equal to, or be 
low, a manually set reference hand 

The self-contained batteries give from 
250 to 300 hours intermittent service, and 


the tubes an approximate minimum of 


1.000 hours service 


Pipe Joints Made lL p with the Two Types of Kuhn's Rubber Yarning 
Material 
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Franklin Street through Chicago's downtown wholesale district, de- 
signed to carry heavy truck traffic. The Merchandise Mart, world’s larg- 
est building and magnet for industrial traffic, seen in background. 


CUTS MAINTENANCE, 
SAFETY 


ONCRETE 


f 


900 000 YARDS | 
5 id SINCE 1930 sumer resction 


tires a life-saving grip in wet weather or dry. 


In the past decade Chicago has ripped up a vast mileage of worn, 
rough streets and replaced them with concrete. With the State of 
Illinois, Cook County, and the City cooperating, concrete pavements 
have been built on every type of street—industrial and residential, as 
well as the finest boulevards. 

Taxpayers, as a result, will save money for a long time to come. 
For cost records from many cities show that concrete streets cost 
very little for surface maintenance; only one-half to one-seventh as 
much as other types in typical cities reporting costs. Concrete stays 
built for long periods without costly resurfacing and rebuilding. 


And safety has been promoted. Concrete plus modern roadway EASIER SEEING ... . Concrete’s light color 
design has definitely decreased accidents—witness the remarkable nd high light reflection factor mean better 
safety record of one fatal accident per 40,000,000 vehicle-miles on Sn, Seer eee 
Chicago's Outer Drive between Montrose and Foster Avenues. 


Your community can profit as Chicago has from use of concrete. The More Concrete Streets 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION Maintenance Expense 
Dept. A7-4, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois the Less 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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New Small Pump 
| Deep Wells 


pump 
which is claimed to 


= 

w be able to obtain 
the maximum ca 


pacity from small 
drilled deep wells 
from g-inch diam 
a eter up, with lifts 


ranging from 40 


feet to 1,000 feet 
and with small va- 
ration in capacity 
or pressure re 
vardless of the 
height of lift, has 
been announced by 


the Peerless Pump 
Division, Food Ma 
chinery Corpora 
tion, Department 
301 West Av 
enue 26, Los Ange 
les, Calif. 


plified design, slow 


123, 


The sim 
speed of operation 


at 1,760 rpm and 
resistance 


The New unusual 
Peerless Hi-Lift to abrasion, make 
Pump this Hi-Lift pump 
particularly suit 
able for small municipal installations, 


dairies, small farms, country estates, In 
dustrial establishments and homes. 


This pump is neither a turbine nor a 
plunger pump, but combines the advan 
tages of both in a compact unit which is 
easily installed. The capacities start at 
5 gallons per minute and pressures in €x 

The 


small hard chrome heat-treated stainless 


cess of 500 pounds are obtainable. 


steel helical-contoured rotor moves at 
slow speed inside a cutless rubber stator, 
creating a positive pumping action. ‘This 
little element will lift 50 gallons per min 
ute 200 feet. ‘Two elements will lift the 
same Quantity per minute 500 fect. 


Complete information regarding this 
pump will be found in Bulletin 142 which 
may be secured from Peerless Pump Di- 


Vision 


The Treatment Trailer 
Gets a New Skipper 


After one year and one month's so- 
journ under the hot summer sun in Mex 
ico, amid the winter ice and snow of 
Minnesota, and with varying weather con 
ditions at all way-stations, Proportioneers’ 
Trailer has been regroomed 
for its 1939 travels, reported Jeff Corydon, 
President, Proportioneers, Inc., gg Cod 
ding Street, Providence, R. I., at the Amer- 
ican Water Works 


tion at Atlantic City, where he welcomed 


Treatment 


Association conven 
many old friends at his booth and in the 
Trailer. Jeff Corydon said, with a tone 
of sadness in his voice, “I can’t take it 
any more. Henry Armbrust is the ‘trailer 
chaser’ for this year.” Armbrust took off 
from the A.W.W.A. convention for Can 
ada for a several months’ stay, to be fol 


lowed by travel in New England and the 


‘HE AMERICAN CITY for JULY, 


North Atlantic States. 


mecessary to travel next 


Should it be found 
winter serious 
consideration will be given to mounting 


the trailer on skis. 


Improved Water Softener 
Using Cold-Lime Process 


A new, well-illustrated 16-page bulletin 


on the Spaulding Precipitator used at 
Springfield, Ill., to provide a new method 
of softening water by the cold-lime treat 
ment, has been prepared by ‘The Permutit 
Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York. ‘This 
Bulletin No, 2204 contains diagrams show 
basic design of the 


ing the Precipitaton 


diagrams showing how its construction 
tanks, a 


careful analysis of the advantages of the 


can be fitted into rectangular 
Precipitator and its operation, and com 


plete specifications Copies of this bulle 


tin mav be secured free from Permutit 


42 


The New Littleford Traf-O-Line Marker 


New Self-Propelled 
Traffic-I ine Marker 


A new traffic-line marker, the Jraf-O 


Line,” which is hand-controlled and 
guided, but self-propelled, has been an 
Littleford 


Pearl Street, Cincinnati 


Bros 500 East 
Ohio. It is de 
signed to paint stripes with any kind of 


nounced by 


paint or lacquer as well as cut-back as 
phalt in widths from 2 to 8 inches at an 
all-day rate of 2 miles per hour. 

A 54-hp 


day on about 8 cents worth of gasoline 


Johnson engine, running all 


powers the machine, including self-pro 
pulsion as well as driving the paint pump 
The guide runners or sleds oscillate, mak 
ing it possible for one of them to hit a 
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high spol and the othe to keep in touch 
with the road surface on a lower level 
thus assuring a smooth mark even on 
rough pavements The rear wheel is a 
caster that can be locked in place when 
doing straightaway line marking When 
unlocked, plain and fancy markin 
rows, curves, fiwure ts. other 
desired stripes, can be handled 

The paint-can holds illons, maki 


it possible for the operator to 
5-gallon can of paint to the marker while 
he still has a gallon or so in the machine 
I he bottom is concave so tha all 


paint flows down into the sump, mak 


the outht easy to clean Paint is con 
Stantlhy circulated by he pump vhich 
delivers tppror roe Limics as 
much paint as can be pphed through 
the nozzle Surplus paint by-passed 
back into the tank This means the lines 
are always tree and when the discharge 
valve is shut off all the material by-passes 
back into the tank, whicl mportant in 
handling any materials that have a tend 
ency to settle when not kept tation 


Sewer-( ‘leaning Machine 
Driven by Water Power 


sewer-cleaning unit which is pulled 
through the sewer by means of a cable 
and hand winch, and the cutting head ot 
which is rotated rapidly on a simple bal 


pressure ot water 


anced bearing by the 
from a fire hose, is being made by Joseph 
G. Pollard Co., Inc., 142 Ashland Plac 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ Ihe cutting head has no 
hydraulic thrust, thus eliminating th 
need for an expensive anti-friction beai 


knife 


broom 


ing I he is reported to cul roots, 


and even handles, without diffi 


culty Pivoted rotating brushe 


back of the cutter head are thrown against 


the sewer wall by centrifugal force to 
scour off encrusted materials and small 
roots which may stretched flat 
against the wall in the flushing stream 


as to escape the rotating knife 


Phe nozzles through which the escapil 
water performs its dual function of rota 
ting the cutting head and creating a flus 
ing action, are situated near the outer 
ends of the rotating arms 
Ihe carriage for this machine holds the 
cutting head centered in the sewer, and 
when passing through irregular sewer se 
tions the contact runners of the carriave 
yield to constrictions, at the same time 
centering the rotating head in the re 
duced space. 

Ihe Pollard sewer-cleaning machine 


completely described and illustrated in a 


folder which will be sent free on request 


7 he Neu Pollard Sei 


Machine 
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FACTS... 


DUAL PARKING METER COMPANY places before city officials 
and other citizens FACTS regarding our product and THE [)f. 
VELOPMENT OF METERED PARKING 


108 


Information has been disseminated regarding the Pittsburgh J es 
ing Laboratory report on the Cleveland test stating that the meter 
selected passed the test. The Common Pleas Court of Cleveland 
held, on May 31, 1939, that the meter fartled to meet either s 


fications or tests. 


Speaking of that particular meter the court said: “It is as full of 
flaws as a dog is full of fleas.” And further that there were ‘22 or 
23 deviations” from the required specifications. 


YEARS AHEAD ... THE DUAL PARKING METER COMP\AN\ 


and its products merit increasing confidence. 


THE ORIGINAL CARL MAGEE METER 


RECENT DUAL CONTRACTS INCLUDE... 
Peekskill, N. Y., Weston, W. Va., Elwood, Ind., Granville, N. Y. 
Pekin, Ill., McKeesport, Pa., and Charlottesville, Va. 


DUAL PARKING METER CO, 


Commerce Exchange Building Oliishome City, Oklahoma 


Keep your streets and parks free SALES 


from waste and litter. Use * OPPORTUNITY 
S O L A R S e | F« & | Os i ng Vast increase in business requires a num- 


ber of additional sales representatives for 


this revolutionary development. Outstanding 

R ece p t ac | es merit, sensational low cost. Permanent de- 
mand... unequaled popularity .. . no com- 

Inviting, easy to empty. Vade in a variety of peting products or services . . . most attractive 


. . commissions . . . full time not essential. 
sizes and colors for various uses. 


Know the municipal market? Here is a 


SOLAR-STURGES rare opportunity . .. Drop a line to: 

MFG. CO. 

Melrose Park, Ill Hunter Swimming Pools, Ine. 
— Architects Bidg.. indianapolis, ind. 


HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


DANIEL CRAWFORD, Jr., Manager 
39th and CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Our courteous and competent staff will give you the 
utmost in friendliness, comfort and service. Conven- 
iently located to all stations, and only five minutes 
away from the heart of the business section. 


600 ROOMS each with bath from $2.75 up 


=a —— EASY TO EMPTY Leunge and Restaurants. Unrestricted Parking to 3 a.m. 


EASY TO USE 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN City? Please do. 
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lutstanding Exhibits 
A.W.W.A. Convention 


(mong the outstanding exhibits of 
nbers of the Water Works Manufac 
rs’ Association at the American Water 
rks Association convention last month 
Atlantic City were several that pre 
ed products in unusual ways or drama- 

d certain features, uses or savings. 

\merican Cast Iron Pipe Co., P. O. Box 

Birmingham, Ala., probably 
it was the heaviest exhibit—a 16-foot 
sth of 48-inch cast iron pipe the first 

centrifugally. 

The Dorr Co., 570 Lexington Avenue 
Sew York, showed several miniatures of 
jorrco apparatus and a graphic presen- 

on of the savings which have been 
ide with Dorrco Flocculators in lime, 

im. wash water and soda at Richmond, 
Va., New Brunswick, N. J., Old Hickory, 
renn., Louisville, Ky., and Topeka, Kans. 
Riverdale 


showed a 


Homelite Corporation, 71 
\venue, Port Chester, N. ¥ 
2-inch self-priming Homelite centrifugal 
pumping from a'trench with an inflow 
of ground water and five leaks in a T re 
duce Accessories shown with this were 
a standard Homelite floodlight with a 
250-watt lamp hooked up to a Homelite 
generator. Also, the new 114-inch Home 
lite centrifugal was shown for the first 
time This pump weighs 45 pounds 
against 79 for the 2-inch pump and has 2 
completely automatic recirculation cut- 
off 

International Filter Co., 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill., showed an ani 
mated transparency of the Infilco Accela 
tor for lime-softening plants, demonstrat 
ing the upward flow principle. With this 
also was shown a dry feed machine and 
an automatic sampler. 

Johns-Manville Corporation, 292 Madi 
son Avenue, New York, showed a Ford 
open car suspended by a 34-inch cor- 
poration cock from a Class 150 pipe hav 
ing a wall thickness of 0.69-inch. The car 
was swung off the axles and dramatically 
showed that corporation cocks will hold 
in this type of pipe. There was also a 
demonstration with a length of 8-inch 
pipe having a hole bored at mid-length 
and covered with a standard sleeve and 
the usual rubber rings to form a water 
tight joint. Pressure within the pipe was 
raised to 150 pounds, the standard for 
Class 150 pipe, and then to the field test 
pressure of 200 pounds, and then doubled, 
to demonstrate that the rubber rings hold 
under excessive pressures and do not blow 
out. 

Keasbey & Mattison, Ambler, Pa., 
showed in sequence the “demons” which 
attack metal pipe, and their defeat by K. 
<x M. Century asbestos cement pipe. 
These demons which K. & M. showed in 
cringing defeat included tuberculation, 
electrolysis and corrosion. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., 400 
Lexington Avenue, Homewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., by means of a reflecting de- 
vice showed the outside of an IMO meter 
and then the inside as it was operating. 
Another meter of the same type with the 
top registers removed so that the motion 


of the rotors could be seen from the top 
was operated under varying small flows 
The standard disc meters were also ex 
hibited. 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co 


N. J., showed a 3-foot section from a 6o 


Burlington 


inch cast iron pipe, and also an 18-foot 
length of 4-inch Class 150 Super de 
Lavaud pipe mounted as a beam with 4 
15,-foot Span supporting 4,050 pounds 
with a deflection of 314 inches 
Other outstanding colorful, instructive 
and attractive exhibits were those of 
Farnan Brass Works Co 
The Barrett Co., Darco Corp 
Foundry Co., The Permutit Co 
Mfg. Co., The American Rolling Mill 
Co., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., R 
D. Wood Co., Crane Co., and Calgon, Inc 


The innovation of a lounge in connec 


Foxboro ( orp 
Central 
Dresser 


tion with the exhibits proved very popu 


lar, as did the free soft-drink service to 
delegates with badges 


The PDM All-Steel Grandstand for the 
Softball League at Lakewood, Ohio 


Steel Bleachers for 
Softball Games 


\ new all-steel grandstand with a seat 
ing capacity of 1,800 has been erected 
recently for the Lakewood Elks Softball 
League at Lakewood, Ohio The stand, 
built to accommodate the growing soft 
ball crowds, is constructed in’ standard 
sections so that it can be enlarged or even 
double-decked as necessary The wood 
seat planks, supported on brackets, are 
securely bolted to the steel deck, and the 
seats can be conveniently reached trom 
the aisles. 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa., manufacturer, calls attention 
to the features of these grandstands 
namely, their capability of being enlarged 
dismantled and re-erected at a new loca 
tion, and double-decked, yet always pre 
senting a neat and finished appearance 


Austin-Western Plant 
and Executive “*hanges 


Along with plans to erect additional 
buildings and to consolidate manufactur 
ing facilities at Aurora, Il., S. F. Beatty 
Austin-Western Road 
Machinery Co., has announced several 


President of the 


executive changes designed to increase 
the efficiency and coordination of the en 
tire organization 

F. L. Jerome, Vice-President, has been 
made Assistant to the President; H. M 
Kleiser, Vice-President, has been placed 
in charge of Sales, Advertising 
and Research: R. K. Stiles has been made 
Sales Manager; and A. O 
will become Manager of the Governmental 
Sales Division. 


Service 


Teckemever 


About 1&8 months ago Austin-Western 
changed from distributing its products 
through coast-to-coast branch ofhce sales 
organizations and now distributes ils 


com plete line of road-building rock 


crushing, earth-moving ands street-clean 
ing machinery through a large number of 
well-known machinery equipment deal 


ers, located throughout the United States 


and in all parts of the world 


Atwell to Handle Meter 
Sales in New England 


Ihe Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced the ap 
Atwell to handle 
sales of Pittsburgh water meters in the 
New England territory. Mr. Atwell, who 
was with A. P. Smith Manufacturing Co 


before joining Pittsburgh Equitable, has 


pointment of Daniel | 


a wide acquaintance in the water-works 
industry. He will make his headquarters 


in Pittsburgh 


Shore Protection 
with Concrete 


\ new 32-page illustrated booklet, “Con 
crete Shore Protection has been pub 
lished by the Portland Cement Associa 
tion, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Hl., 
discussing the erosion of shores and the 
causes, together with a lengthy discus 
sion of wave action as to theory and effect, 
and then descriptions, illustrations and 
diagrams of several types ot shore protec 
tion structures, including vertical-face sea 
walls, curved-face sea-walls stepped -face 
sea-walls, combination curved and stepped 
face walls, light bulkhead walls, revet 
ment, groins and jetties Copies of this 
booklet may be secured free in the United 
States and Canada by writing to the Port 
land Cement Association and mentioning 
this item 


Counting Highwa v Traffic 


The little hand counters that you have 
seen used to count people entering a hall 
or a boat, have grown up. Now a con 
venient light-weight tabulator is available 
in units which will count from 45 to 60 
different items These Feathertouch De 
nominators, made by The Denominator 
Co., 261 Broadway, New York, are used 
extensively by highway traflic engineers to 
count and classify traffic at the same time 
accurately 

Removable classification slips behind 
the keys minimize errors sy simply 
pressing the key in front of the classifica 


tion slips, one tally is added to the in 


dicating figure above The machine is 
made of metal throughout except the 
Wearing 


parts are of hardened steel A reset knob 


composition plastic key tops 


at the left returns all counting units to 


New England Water Works 
Association Convention 
Montreal. Quebec 
September 12-15, 1939 
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CHEVROLET’S TRUCK LINE 
is a Fleet in Itself 


Choose from its 47 models, on nine wheelbases, 


the truck best suited to your needs 


The wide margin by which Chev- 
rolet leads all other makes of 
motor trucks in sales is also a 
direct measure of Chevrolet’s 
leadership in value—for trucks 
are bought by business men 
who are intent, first of all, on 
getting the best return on their 
investment. More and more, they are 
finding that Chevrolet trucks pay— 
in economy, efficiency and dura- 
bility. . . . This year, to a greater 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, 


extent than ever before. Chev- 
rolet’s wide variety of trucks 


CHECK —AND TRIPLE-CHECK —4A7 models, nine wheelbases 


— CHEVROLET TRUCKS FOR 


Value 
Variety 


General Motors Instalment Plan—«c onvenient, economical monthly payments. 


—makes the advantages of 
Chevrolet transportation avail- 
able to the great majority of 
business and industrial uses. 
This variety of models, and 
their versatility that fits them to so 
wide a range of uses, also account 
for a large part of Chevrolet’s pre- 
dominant sales leadership. 


General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
1 General Motors Value. 


DESIGNED FOR THE LOAD CHEVROLET A POWERED FOR THE PULL 


MASSIVE NEW SUPREMLINE TRUCK STYLING ... COUPE-TYPE CABS... VASTLY IMPROVED VISIBILITY © 
VALVE-IN-HEAD TRUCK ENGINE POWERFUL HYDRAULIC TRUCK BRAKES 


During July we hope you will remember to mention Tue 


AMERICAN 
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w Device Adds Flows 


Separate Meter Units 


e ability to add the flow of two or 
metering devices so that the sum of 
ndividual meters can be transmitted 
master meter, or be used as a func 
of control, is becoming an increas- 
important factor in water- and sew 
plant operation. Since totalization of 
rates, however, must be 
the closest accuracy, the summatingz 
ce must be simple in design, sensitive 
he slightest changes in flow. rates 
rough the individual meters, capable of 
and quick checking, and so con 
ucted that a minimum of operating 
iintenance is required. 
Simplex Valve & Meter Co., 678g Up 
{ Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has de 


ened the Simplex Summator to meet 
ese requirements. It consists of dis 
jlacement units operated through an out 
4le source of power by each of the meter 
ng instruments in the summation sys 
em Through a power amplifier umit 
wtuated directly by the meter float, the 
displacer is moved in its well a distance 
hat is directly proportional to the meter 
ate. Individual displacers are connected 
by means of pressure piping to the maste! 
unit, wherein the total displacement of 
all units is used to position the summat- 
ing meter or control. 

The Simplex Summator has been used 
to add the flows of from two to twelve 
instruments with the summated flow op 
erating chlorinators, dry feeders, and pro- 
portional controls. 
tion of the Simplex Summator will be 
found in Bulletin No. 70 which Simplex 
will send free on request. 


Huge Elevated Tank 
Shipped on Single Barge 


\ complete descrip- 


Ihe shipping of an entire 1,000,000- 
gallon ‘Toroidal bottom elevated steel 
tank by water from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Owensboro, Ky., in a single barge-load, 


was recently accomplished by Pittsburg’ 
Des Moines Steel Co., of Pittsburgh, and 
the American Barge Lines 


This tank 
the equivalent of 13 carloads of steel, in 
its semi-fabricated state weighed 4oo tons 
$y carefully loading it section by section 
onto the large barge, the tank was trans 
ported without difficulty down the Ohio 
River to its destination, where a_ Pitts 
burgh Des Moines erection crew awaited 
it 

This is believed to be the first time so 
large a tank has been transported by 
water in a single barge shipment The 
illustration shows the partially loaded 
barge aft Pittsburgh, with the arrange 


ment of the tank sections on the deck 


Blower Corp. Moves 
Chicago Ollice 

The Roots-Connersville Blower Corpor 
ation, Connersville, Ind., has announced 


the removal of its Chicago ofhce from 
Room 814, at 140 South Dearborn Street, 


© Room 1027, in the People’s Gas Build 
ing, 122 South Michigan Avenue Wil 
liam Townsend remains as District Man 
ager, with James T. Sutliff, Sales Engineer, 
who will continue to handle the sale of 
the company’s products in the Chicago 
district. This company manufactures 
blowers and gas pumps of the rotary dis 
placement and centrifugal types, rotary 
positive 


meters, liquid and vacuum 


pumps inert gas generators, et 


Folding Steel Horses 
for City Departments 


\ wide variety of folding steel horses 
in eight height ranges is made by ‘The 
Toledo Pressed Steel Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
for 2-inch rail material or 114-inch pipe 
with four of the horses for 1-inch rail 
material and three for &-inch material 
flatwise. These folding steel horses are 
easily knocked down and take up very 
little room in storage or for transporta 
tion. When opened, the jaws grip the 


A Semi-Fabricated Pittsburgh-Des Moines 1,000,000-Gallon Steel Tank Loaded for 
Shipment by Barge 


( 
+ 
| \ | 
\ | 
/ Steel Horses Are _— 
Vl e and Us | 
rail, insuring rigidity and preventing spl 
ting They are used as barricades, con 


struction trestles and saw-horses about 
construction work, and have in even 
broader usefulness about a city vard o1 


shop. 


New Copper and Brass 
Pipe and Tube Catalog 


Revere Copper & Brass, Inc 290 Park 
Avenue, New York, has recently issued a 
new 20-page catalog on Revere copper and 
brass pipe and tubing This brochure ts 
effectively illustrated, showing the advan 
tages of copper water tube and its many 


applications 


Lables of dimensions of brass and cop 


riven, together with installa 


per pipe are g 
tion data and suggested specifications 
Copies may be secured free on request by 
readers of Tre AMERICAN Ciry mentioning 


this item 


You can't get rid of 


SLIMY SAM SEWER SLUDGE 
with a shovel— 


You gotta have an OK Champion Sewer 
Cleaner to clean out your sewer mains. 

The hand models will get him positively, 
but the power machines will do it faster 
You don't want to send men down to spend 
all day in the sewer when it isn't necessary. 
You can't endanger the health of your 
citizens by dirty sewers when the remedy is 
80 easy. Your expensive sewage disposal 
plant can't do ite best work when sewers 
are dirty and costly damage to the plant 
happens regularly with dirty sewers. 

Many years of rains washing down street 
dirt, cinders, bricks, etc., eventually fill up 
any sewer. Finally comes the day of flooded 
basements, damage suite and hurry-up, un- 
satisfactory, emergency, temporary cleaning 

New York City, Atlantic City, Flint, Little 
Rock, Bay City, Duluth, Westfield, Jersey 
City, Akron, Midland, Gary and hundreds of 
other cities keep their sewers at full effi- 
ciency by routine machine cleaning with 
OK Champion equipment The cost is very 
low 


Why not get your copy of OK Champion 
literature, now ready for you? 


CHAMPION CORPORATION 
4716 Sheffield Ave., Hammond, Ind. 
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TIMES AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Below you see four Ford units with a combined 
mileage of more than 2,000,000 miles—about 
80 times the distance around the world. 


1935 131'/2-inch Ford V-8 Dump Truck with 
special body and trailing axle, owned by 
S$. H. Bacon Co. of Los Angeles, California. 
More than 400,000 miles. 


1936 112-inch Ford V-8 Panel, 
purchased in November, 1935, 
by Joy V. Thrash of Emporia, 
Kansas. Mileage now exceeds 
508,000. 


Here is proof of spectacular truck 
performance. Not many trucks could Pics 
do what these have done. Yet few Ford Pees << : 


Truck owners will be surprised—even 1934 ford y-8 Tractor owned by C. E. 
is ¢ ishi 2¢C Rimmer of Lodi, California. This truck is on 


who owns or drives a Ford knows, bet- —_600,000 mites. 
ter than any one, that for stamina and 
dependability it stands alone. 

The units you see here, like all Ford 
Trucks and Commercial Cars, were ond 626,080 
built to the highest standards of quality 
in design, materials and workmanship. 
That, with the Ford Engine and Parts 
Exchange Plan, is the reason they were 
able to achieve their remarkable ser- 
vice record, 

1939 Ford Trucks and Commercial 
Cars are better built than ever to give 
reliable, low-cost service over thou- 
sands of miles in every hauling and 
delivery field. There are 3 V-8 engines, 
6 wheelbases, 42 body and chassis types 
(including cab-over-engine models) to 
choose from. See any Ford dealer for 
an “on-the-job” test. 


Ford Motor Company, builders of Ford V-8 
and Mercury Cars, Ford Trucks, Commercial 
Cars, Station Wagons and Transit Buses. 


V-8 TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS. 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 
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John E. Jackson 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Company Elections 


On June 5, 1939, John Edward Jackson 
elected President of the Pittsburgh 
Des Moines Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., to suc- 
ceed his father, who died April 26. The 
new President was graduated in civil en- 
vineering from Iowa State College in 1924 
and since his graduation has been actively 
connected with various departments of 
the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Co. and its af 
filiate, the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co. He was Manager of the Incinerator 
Department for a number of years, and 
since 1935 has been General Manager of 
the Construction Department. 

Under his supervision many jobs of 
magnitude have been built, including the 
large wind tunnel for N.A.C.A. at Lang- 
ley Field, Va., the high-pressure wind tun- 
nel for Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, hangars for the U. S. Army at AIl- 
brook Field, Canal Zone, and for the U. S. 
Navy at Coco Solo, Canal Zone. In addi- 
tion, he has directed the construction of 
numerous municipal water-works systems 
and incinerators in various parts of the 
country. 

William R. Jackson was elected a Di- 
rector of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Co. 
and also Assistant Secretary and Trea 
surer. Other officers of the company are 
\. C. Pearsall, Vice-President; J. E. 
O'Leary, Vice-President and General 
Sales Manager; H. W. Ford, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and George A. Smith, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


News from Ohonite Co. 


The Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., manu- 
facturer of insulated cables, wires and 
tapes, has announced the election of 
Charles M. Kirkland as Secretary of the 
company and also of the Okonite-Callen- 
der Cable Co., of Paterson, N. J. Mr. 
Kirkland has worked in all three of the 
Okonite plants since his graduation from 
Harvard, spending most of his time in 
development and research work in the 
four Okonite laboratories. He was trans- 
ferred to New York early in 1939, and 
now has his office in the Okonite Co. at 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

An additional district office has been 
established in the National Building, 
1404 East gth Street, Cleveland, Ohio, in 
charge of F. J. Dahleiden, who was pre- 
viously one of the company’s sales engi- 
neers in the Chicago territory. 


New Engineering Manager 
of Westinghouse Lighting 


The appointment of I. A. Yost as Man 
ager of Engineering of the Lighting Di- 
vision of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. was announced recently. He 
will have his headquarters at Edgewater 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


After graduation from Pennsylvania 
State College in 1924, Mr. Yost complete: 
the student course with Westinghouse and 
was assigned to the Illumination Engineer 
ing Section at East Pittsburgh, and two 
vears later was transferred to the Light 
ing Division, then located at South Bend 
In 1929 he became Division Engineer in 
Charge of Floodlighting and Airport 
Lighting. 

He moved to Cleveland in 1930, when 
the Lighting Division transferred 
there, and in 1938 was placed in charge 
of engineering concerned with the com 
mercial development of electrostatic air 
cleaners. In recent vears he has been 
Assistant Manager of Engineering of the 
Lighting Division and has contributed 
much to the lighting effects exhibited at 
the Century of Progress in Chicago, the 
Great Lakes Exposition in Cleveland, and 
the New York World’s Fair, 1939 


Asphalt Construction 
Bulletins Available 


\ new series of bulletins on asphalt 
construction and maintenance equipment 
has recently been made available by Lit 
tleford Brothers, 451 East Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as follows 

Bulletin 0-15 describes the Littleford 
Model M pressure distributor made in 
tank capacities from 500 to 1,000 gallons. 

A new bulletin on the Model No. 101 
utility spray tank shows how three units 
are combined in this one piece of equip 
ment, a hand spray unit, a draw-off unit 
and a spray bar unit. 

The No. 84-HD kettle is the subject of 
a piece of literature which illustrates the 
special features of this piece of equipment 
including double heat circulation, screen 
reservoir, a motor-driven spray and an oil 
burner heater. 

Ihe Model C distributor with three 
types of spray bars to choose from, the 
full circulating spray bar, a_ standard 
spray bar and a side nozzle spray bar, to 
gether with a continuous heat flue system 
using a low-pressure burner and_ the 
single-valve control, are featured in a 
special folder. 

The Model 150 motorized wheeled 
roller which trails at any speed, is self 
operated on the job and designed par 
ticularly for patches, is featured in a par- 
ticularly well-illustrated folder. 


The Littleford all-steel “Hand-Dee Box 
for tools, which is equipped with a safety 
catch and a safety cover lock and can be 
used either as a portable unit or as a sta 
tionary tool-box, is described in a two 
color folder effectively. 

Any or all of these bulletins will be sent 
free on request to readers of Tur Ameri 
CAN Crry. 


Check these 


exclusive 


Peerless Features 


1. DOUBLE BOWL BEARINGS 


Peerless is the only pump with 
double owl bearings. Every 
bowl has a bronze and rubber 
bearing, perfectly water-lubricated. 
Add life, deter sand-cutting. 


2. DOUBLE SEALED BOWLS 


Peerless is the only pump with 
fully enclosed, adjustable impellers, 
conventionally sealed at sides, with 
an additional seal of cutless rubber 
at the bottom of impeller. Always 
a perfect fit. 


3. SPECIAL STAINLESS STEEL 
SHAFT 


The impeller pump shaft is highest 
grade stainless steel, made to ex- 
clusive Peerless specifications, with 
the line shaft of precision steel, 
turned, ground and polished, assur- 
ing perfect alignment. No vibra- 
tion. 


4. INTRA-COOLED BEARINGS 


Instead of placing the thrust bear- 
ing at the top of the motor, Peerless 
design places this important bear- 
ing at the base of the pump head, 
the most rigid point, constantly 
cooled by the surrounding flow of 
water. 


) other exclusive Peerless 
Many features of extreme 
importance for the production of 
water for municipal service, are 
offered, too. Our new Catalog, just 
off the press, gives full details. 
May we send you a copy? 
Factories: 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
FRESNO, CALIF. @ MASSILLON, OHIO 


LUBRICATION 


Peerless Pump Division 
Food Machinery Corporation 
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“BOX-CAR DECIMALS” used to give squa 
yard maintenance cost of Brick. 


Photo is South 2nd Street, Richmond, Va. 


ASE HISTORIES are always interesting. They 

are devoid of generalities. And the 3-year case 
history of maintenance costs of various pavement 
types at Richmond, Va. is especially so. 

Other pavement types were found to cost from 
33 to 370 times as much per square yard to main- 
tain as brick. 

Look at that “box-car” decimal that is used to 
give a unit maintenance cost for brick —four ciphers 
between the decimal point and the first figure! 

But this is only a portion of brick’s amazing 
economy. Its useful life goes on and on — often 35 


FOR NEW AND R 


BRICh 


THE AMERICAN 


Three-year 
Maintenance Cos's 
at Richmond, Va. 


re 


years, sometimes 50 years or more. In recent years 
more improvements have been made in the manu- 
facture and construction technique of brick pave- 
ments than in all of the centuries of its use. 

Engineers can simplify their work— make start- 
ling reductions in “pavement cost per year” by 
resurfacing failing pavements with brick and pro- 
tecting new construction with a modern brick 
surface. 

For further information, write National Pav- 
ing Brick Association, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


ESURFACE J-O86S 


When you write for that catalog, kin 


diy mention THe American Crry. 
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NEW INDIAN MOTORCYCLES FOR THE POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.. POLICH 
DEPARTMENT 


ling in back are Chief George Leadbitter of Poughkeepsie in the center, flanked by 


nie Wright and Hal Marindin, Sales 


tively, of Indian 


Director and Assistant Sales Manager, respec 
Motocycle Co 


New Strainer Head for 
Filters and Softeners 


\ new strainer head for underdrain 
stems in filters and water softeners has 
ecently been announced by The Pei 
mutit Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
[his expansible strainer head has the fas 
ity of providing a small opening during 
the lower rates of filtering or down-flow, 
ind a large opening during the higher 
rates of up-flow when washing the filter 
Ihe strainer head is of cast bronze and 
rolled brass construction, and the action 
of the port is controlled by a flapper plate 
which is free to move vertically between 
the machined surface of the strainer base 
and the underside of the umbrella hood. 
Since the strainer base is provided with 
a 44-inch shank, which is larger than that 
formerly used, and since the umbrella 
hood provides sufficient weir edge evenly 
to distribute the backwash water over a 
wider area, the bronze base of the 
strainer is screwed into the laterals and 12 
inch centers. Where desired, these strain 
ers can also be supplied with a hard-rub 
ber insulating cylinder, vulcanized to the 
outside of the unthreaded shank. ‘This 
cylinder is threaded on the outside to fit 
i-inch tapped openings in the laterals 
Thus the need for separate insulating 
bushings to prevent electrolysis where iron 
laterals are employed is eliminated. 
When filtered water passes down 
through the strainer, the flapper plat 
drops against the machine surface of th 
hitting and constricts the port to a nar 
row circular slot between the periphery 
of the flapper plate and the base. During 
backwashing when the water rises rapidly 
upward, the flapper plate is lifted by the 
water pressure, and the port is opened 


The New Permutit Filter Underdrain Strainer 


This strainer head is non-clogging, as any 
sand grain or any other solid) matte 
which might work itself into the port 
during downflow is released and washed 
clear during backwashing when the flap 
per plate is lifted. 


New President Elected 
lor Nichols € ‘orporation 


( W. Nichols, St has been elected 
President of the Nichols Engineering and 
Research Corporation, 60 Wall ‘Tower, 
New York, manufacturers of Nichols 
Herreshotl sewage-sludge incinerators and 
Nichols-Decarie refuse incinerators Mi 
Nichols succeeds H. J. Hartley, who re 


signed recently. 


Infilco Moves 
General Offices 


On June 2 the administrative and sales 
offices of International Filter Co. were 
moved from the Loop District of Chicago 
to the company’s factory at 325 West 25th 
Place, Chicago, Ill. P. N. Engel, Presi 
dent, states that this move is made to 
coordinate the work of the administrative 
sales, engineering and production depart 
ments more effectively 

Phe manufacturing operations are con 
fined now to the first floor of the main 
plant building and to a new structure 
erected during the past. vear. Ihe en 
gineering, service development produc 
tion and purchasing departments are lo 
cated on the second floor The third floor 
has been completely remodeled to accom 
modate the executive offices and the sales 
advertising, accounting, laboratory, steno 


graphic, file and mail departments 


Shown at the Left During Filtering, and 


at the Right During Backwashing 


YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


STREET 
FLUSHERS 


STREET 
SPRINKLERS 


GUTTER 
SNIPE 


Pickup Sweepers 


BITUMINOUS 
MATERIAL 
DISTRIBUTORS 


MAINTENANCE 
UNITS 


For Bituminous 
Surfaces 


TRAFFIC LINE 
MARKERS 


MUNICIPAL 
SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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| ROVIDENCE. R. I.—awarded the 


Grand Prize in the 1938 National Traflie Safety Contest— 
certainly accomplished some remarkable feats! Through- 
out the entire year, Providence came nearest to doing 

the maximum that could be done practicably for traffic 

safety. It astonished the nation by going 111 days with- 
out a single traffic fatality, reduced traffic deaths 60% 
below 1937, and held its death rate down to less than 
half of the national average. Such a record deserves 


highest commendation! 


It is significant that Providence uses Harley-Davidson 
Police Motorcycles exclusively. Equip your squads 
for greatest efliciency—get Harley-Davidsons’ greater 
power and stamina — service-proved dependability 
—ease of handling — low-cost operation and main- 
tenance. Phone your Harley-Davidson dealer today 


to bring over a 1939 model for your inspection. Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycle Frames are world- 
renowned for their ability to withstand severe punish- 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. ment. Reinforced, double-loop, trussed, made from 

seamless alloy steel tubing with all major fittings drop 
bepaatinent 0 forged. Entire frame is heat-treated for great strength. 
Low center of gravity assures ease of handling. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SAS 


Why not remember to mention Tur Averrican Crry? 
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Burgess SDHS 
Series Spark 
Arresting 
Snubber 


A New Spark Arrester 
lor Diesel Exhausts 


in many locations the flying sparks 

rom the exhausts of diesel engines are 

ublesome and hazardous. lo trap 
ese, the Burgess Battery Co., Acoustic 
Division, 500 West Huron Street, Chicago, 
has developed a new spark-arresting 

pe of exhaust snubber. Like all Burgess 
exhaust snubbers, this new Model SDHS 
etards the slugs of high-velocity exhaust 
gas which rush into the exhaust pipe and 
bleeds them to low pressure belore any 
noise can be created. Thus, the snubbet 
prevents the building-up of line surges 
ind peak back pressures which cause high 
fuel consumption. 

Iwo methods of spark removal are util 
ized in this design. Because of the large 
cross-sectional path, the velocity of the 
gases is very low, and the heavier particles 
tend to separate out by gravity. Further, 
the exhaust gases change direction and 
velocity so that the remaining finer car 
bon particles are thrown out owing to 


centrifugal action The carbon and ash 
drop into a large chamber in the bottom 
of the snubber, which is set up vertically 
where they can be removed through 
hand hole 

This snubber does not require tuning 
and can be installed anywhere in the ex 
haust pipe system, and it ought to operate 
equally well with any kind of engine as 
long as it is installed vertically as indi 
cated in the illustration. 


Air ‘ompressors Made 
for Starting Diesels 


High-pressure compressors designed pat 
ticularly for furnishing air for starting 
internal-combustion engines, particulars 
diesels, are described in Folder 2437 which 
has recently been issued by Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Broadway, New York 


20 vertical, stationary, two-stage compres 


These Type 


sors are built in four sizes ranging from 
7% to 20 hp at discharge pressures of 300 


to 400 pounds on heavy-duty service, and 


The New 1-R Two Slage dir ( om pre sso? 
for Starting Diesels 


up to 1,000 pounds on intermittent start 
ing service They are available in a va 
riety of drives, which include direct con 
nection to electric motors, gasoline or oil 
engines, and flat or V_ belts, suitable for 
practically all types of installations 

The compressor is water-cooled, auto 
matically lubricated and is said to 
quire a minimum of attention Copies 


re available by 


of the description sheet 
writing to the manufacturer and mention 


ing this item 


A No. 302 Adams Motor Grader Powered by an International 1-30 Tractor Working 
on an Unimproved Street in Speedway City, a Suburb of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SAF-T-EYE 
Knowledge Is Safety 


If we know the danger, we know 
how to be safe—at least as safe as 
possible under the circumstances 
Night driving is more hazardous 
than day driving, because we have 
less knowledge of the road 


Provide the night driver with more 
information, and the night accident 
rate will rapidly decrease. 


USE 
SAF-T-EYE 


Products for Night Driving 


Safety 
Rex dangerous intersec- 
1. tions with SAF -T - EYE 


road markers. 


2 Mark railroad crossings 
© with an “X" in the lane 
of traffic. 


3 Mark center line 


© where fegey conditions 


of road 


prevail and where dangerous 
curves exist. 


4 Mark islands with curb 
© markers and also mark 
curbs m the same manner 
through parkways, 


5 Lse permanent opal glass 
© street markers for park- 
ing lanes and pedestrian 
crossings. 


& The SAF -~T-EYE road 
© marker is also made in 
a style that is replaceable, if 
preference dictates such type 
This replaceable style can be 
removed and a cap inserted 


7 For one-way streets or 
* roadways where reflec 

is required in one dire 
only, we have the SAF-T 
city traffic marker. This mark- 


er is also of value in marking 


pedestrian crossings 


S For safety zones, such as 

© street car safety islands, 
use SAF-T-EVE Saf-T-Zone 
marker. 


a Use light reflecting intersection mark. 
\ © ers as a warning and to prevent cut- 
ting corners. 


SAF-T-EYE CO., INC, 
c/o The Phoenix Class Co. 
Monaca, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly send additional information with 
reference to 


No. 1 J No. 2 [ No. 3 [ 

Noe. 4 [ Ne. [) No. 6 

Ne. 7 (J No. 8 | No. 9 
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LITTLEFORD BROS. 


500 E. Pearl St., Cineinnati, Ohio 


THE GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE—SAN FRANCISCO 


TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE—NEW YORK 
WELLAND CANAL BRIDGES—20—CANADA 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Bridges; C. R. R. of 
N. J. Bridge; the D. L. & W. R. R. Bridges at New- 
ark; the New York State Bridges 
at Albany—most all of the pro- 


minent bridges in the past 20 
years—have Sterling Engines, 
either for primary power or 
emergency. 

Cape Cod Canal Bridge at Buz- 


zards Bay, Massachusetts, proj- 
«t of U. S. Engineers, is 


STERLING INTERNAL 


equipped with 125-K.W. 1200. 
R.P.M. generator, driven by HIGH me COMBUSTION 
Merling Dolphin C  8-eylinder DUTY ENGINES 


gasoline engine. 


The accumulated data, covering all details required for a successful installation—yours on request. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


Home Office and Plant Branch Office 
1270 Niagara Street Dept. C-1l1 900 Chrysler Bldg. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK NEW YORK, N. Y. 


During July we hope you will remember to mention THe American City. 
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and Baker Return 


Consulting Practice 
ard S. Reed and Sheldon K. Bake1 


returned to the general practice of 
eering with offices at the Heard 
ng, Phoenix, Ariz. Their engi 
¢ offices were suspended during Mi 
s service with the National Re 
ces Committee and while Mr. Reed 
State Director, Public Works Ad 
stration, and then State Highway En 
" These associates engage in mu 
yal work, hydraulics, irrigation, plan 


and appraisals. 


Flushing the Streets of 
New York World's Fair 
Ihe vastness of the New York World's 


Fair of 1939 has already impressed mil 
lions, and the wonder of its exhibits has 


inspired awe. The order and cleanliness 
of the grounds has also been noted by 
many. To insure the removal of all dust 
from pavements, a new streamlined model 
FHU Mack truck equipped with a 1,000 
gallon Etnyre flusher is used for washing A Mack-Etnyre Power Flusher Used by the New York World's Fair 1939 Cortx 
for Cleaning Streets in the “World of Tomorrou 


the Fair streets. ‘This unit was purchased 
by the New York World's Fair, 1939, cor 


poration and was specifically designed for under the tank allow a liberal distribu Mack Trucks, Inc., Long Island City. New 
this job. The standard Etnyre flusher uses tion of water for a thorough street-clean York, is easily maneuverable and can turn 
a separate engine located in a compart ing job. Any one of the four nozzles in a minimum of space This outfit is 
ment at the rear. Two nozzles located may also be run independently doing its part in making the “World of 
at the front of the unit and two mounted The cab-over-engine truck, made by lomorrow” a Spotless Town 


THEY OPERATE EFFICIENTLY 


less control action, and the fastest heating 
tem, have proved to be the features Highway De- 
partments and Contractors have been 


waiting for 
§ Model “C" makes it easy to heat 
and apply Tar, Asphalt, Road Oils, 
Cutback, or Emulsions, on spray bars 
up to 24 ft. The suck-back prin- 
ciple gives the real no-drip action. 
Compare this Model “C" feature for 
feature with other Pressure  Dis- 
tributors. You will see why it's su- 
perior. Write for details. 


Model 


Above Model "C" Pressure Distributor 
is a 3000 gallon capacity, Semi-Trailer 
Unit, with 24 ft. Suck Back Spray Bor LITTLEFORD BROS. 


500 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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modern street lighting. 


MICHIGAN INDIANA 

Benton Harbor Portland 

St. Joseph Indianapolis 

Detroit Covington 
Elkhart 
Richmond 
Terre Haute 

IOWA MINNESOTA 

Fort Dodge Rochester 

Orange City Austin 

Des Moines St. Paul 
New Ulm 


... who have provided additional safety and con- 
venience for their citizens by the installation of 


ILLINOIS 
Decatur 
Lockport 
Dixon 
Naperville 
Peoria 


WISCONSIN 
De Pere 
Oshkosh 
Greenfield 
LaCrosse 

Lake Geneva 
Prairie Du Sac 
West Allis 


Union Metal stee/ standards were used in each of 
these installations to insure proper mounting heights, 
dependable support and low-cost maintenance. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


During July we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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MISSOURI 
Kirkwood 
Hannibal 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson 
Eureka 
Salina 
Chetopa 
Sterling 


| Old Style New Style 


Modern, streamlined Union Metal standards 
place luminaries higher up — farther out over 


the street — increasing visibility and safety. 


CANTON 
OHIO 
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A Section of Tue American Crry 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks 


and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


The Science of Safety Lighting 


or trafic safety after dark a 

safety lighting system must pro- 

vide practical visibility at dis- 
tances required by modern speeds. 
The most economical and_ effective 
method is to produce a high, uniform 
brightness on the surface, against which 
most objects will stand out as_ sil- 
houettes. 

This can easily be obtained on a 
light, dry road surface, but is much 
more dificult to produce on a wet o1 
polished road surface. The effect of a 
lighting unit suspended over a_ sur- 
face of this latter type is like the effect 
of the moon over a body of water. 
There is a streak of reflected light from 
the surface in a path directly between 
the eye and the source. Light strikes 
the surface outside the streak, but since 
it is not directed toward the eye, the 
area outside the streak appears dark. 

In order to produce a bright pave- 
ment surface in front of the car on a 
specular surface of this type, it is nec- 
essary that the lighting unit be _ lo- 
cated directly in front of the car, so 
that the streak of specular reflection 
lies on the portion of the street toward 
which the car is traveling. 


Suspended Out Over the 


Roadway 


To achieve this, the luminaires must 
be suspended out over the roadway 
(the best arrangement, but usually im- 
practical, would be a row of luminaires 
over each traffic lane), and located at 
the outside of sharp curves. No other 
measures can effectively compensate for 
improper location of the luminaires. 

All pavements when wet are pre- 
dominantly specular, and when dry 
contain an element of  specularity. 
Therefore, design of the installation 
for maximum effectiveness with a wet 
surface, the worst condition, will im- 
prove the visibility on the roadway un- 
der any weather conditions. 


By R. L. Breseve, Jr. 
> Engineer, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mls. Co. 
Lighting Division, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Glare Is Obsolete 


Glare is produced in several differ 
ent ways, but the effect of it is to cause 
the pupils of the eyes to contract in 
order to protect the sensitive opt 
nerves. This contraction of the pupil 
can seriously lessen the effectiveness of 
a lighting installation in which glare 
is present. 

Glare as found in street lighting is 
of two types, both the result of im- 
properly controlled light distribution 
Discomfort glare is produced by the 
excessive contrast between a brilliant 
light source and its background. 
Blinding glare depends upon the total 
amount of light from the source in the 
direction of the observer, and the angle 
which it makes with his line of vision. 

Discomfort glare is controlled in the 
design of the luminaire by the use of 
diffusing glassware or shielded light 
sources. The diffusing glassware dis 
tributes the brightness of the source 


over a larger area, eliminating the con 
centration of brightness at any on 
point on the luminaire, and reducing 
the over-all contrast with the back 
ground With even the best of dif 


fusing glassware, however, except very, 


dense low-efhciency types, there is a 
concentration of brightness at the 
point behind which the filament is lo 
cated. In modern luminaires such as 
Westinghouse Reflectolux Re- 
fractolux types, this “hot spo” has 
been eliminated by locating the light 
source far enough up in the reflector 
so that the filament is shielded from 
view at normal viewing angles 

Blinding glare is most serious when 
the angle between your line of vision 
and the glare source is less than 15 de 
grees, and decreases as this angle in 
creases. The major beam from the lu 
minaire should be directed at not more 
than 75 degrees with the vertical (15 
degrees below the horizontal), with 
very little light emitted above 75 de 
grees. At the same time, high mount- 
ing heights should be employed to re- 
move the light source from the line of 
vision. 


Spacing and Mounting Height 


There is a definite ratio of spacing 
to luminaire mounting height, for each 
type of luminaire, which should not be 
exceeded. This value depends on the 
luminaire design and the angle at 
which the major beam is emitted. If 
the ratio is exceeded, a non-uniform 
brightness results, requiring continual 
and rapid adaptation of the motorist’s 
eyes, quickly tiring them and slowing 
his responses. 

The advantage of the higher mount- 
ing heights is again apparent, because 
they permit longer spacings without 
exceeding the spacing-mounting height 
ratio. In general, mounting heights 
within cities and towns should be from 
20 tO 25 feet above the roadway, and 


on highways from 25 to go feet above 
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Complete White Way, or just a few re- 


a placement parts ... your L-M represent- 
ky ative stands ready to give you his fullest 
oem cooperation. In the complete L-M Street 
a and Highway Lighting line you will find the 


right equipment for your job .. . in efficiency, 
good appearance, and low maintenance cost. 
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roadway. The trend in both cases 
oward higher mountings. 


Luminaire Design 


Che considerations of the foregoing 

ragraphs require that the majority 

the light from the lamp shall be di- 

cted by reflection or refraction down 

, and along the road surface. The 
rend in street and highway lighting is 
herefore toward almost exclusive use 
of the pendent luminaire. The upper 
reflectors of these luminaires, which 
can be made an integral part of the 
mechanical design, make them in- 
herently more efficient than the post- 
top luminaire with a glass canopy. 

rhis higher efficiency, plus the more 
effective position of the pendent lumi- 
naire out over the roadway, gives a 
much higher surface brightness from a 
pendent installation than from a simi 
lar post-top installation. 

Direction of light up and down the 
street is accomplished by means of di 
recting reflectors, as in the asymmetric 
Reflectolux Jr. and Sr. and the sodium 
highway luminaires, or by means of 
refractors as in the Refractolux Jr., Hi- 
Lux, Multilux and ornamental post- 
top luminaires. 


Design Your Own System 


\ comprehensive street-lighting plan 
puts most light where it is most needed; 
produces economy of operation; per- 
mits economy in stocking spare equip- 
simplifies future extensions; 
minimizes extent of outages; permits 
improvements to be spread over a num- 
ber of years; permits improvements to 
be made in conjunction with other 
improvements, such as street paving, 
or electrical distribution systems; in- 
sures uniformity of installation as im- 


ment, 


provements are made. 


In establishing a plan, streets should 
be carefully classified as to type of 
street and amount of traffic. A com- 
plete map of the city showing the 
classification of streets by means of a 
color code or similar method of dif- 
ferentiation between streets is neces- 
sary, The classification 
with suggested symbols, which can be 
simplified in accordance with the size 
of the problem, is suggested: 


following 


a. Business streets 
1. Primary—blue 
2. Secondary 
brown 


(larger cities only) 


b. Thoroughfares 
1. Primary—red 
2. Secondary—green 
3. Traffic feeder streets—(larger cities 
only) purple 
c. Residential streets and alleys—not col- 
ored 


d. Highways—orange 


thoroughfares, residential streets, and 


highways, according to type of traffic 


Divided roadways should be treated 
as two separate roadways, unless the 
center parkway is under 10 feet and 
contains no obstructions to lights and 
unless units are located at the outside 


of the roadways. 


Business and thoroughfare streets 


have been classified accoidiig to maxi 


mum trafhe density per hour as fol 
lows: 


Heavy—Over 1,200 cars, both directions 
Medium—s50o to 1,200 cars, both directions 
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e. Dangerous intersections vellow also Light—Up to soo cars. both directions 
other special locations such as traffic 
circles Lhe illumination. levels recom- 
f Park drives and bridges classify under mended, exce pt tor business streets, 


ire based on considerations of safety. 


For mercury-incandescent lighting, 
recommended lamp combinations ar 
a) one 4o0-watt mercury and two 
150-watt incandescent, total output 
21,000 lumens; and (b) one 250-watt 
mercury and two 100-watt incandes 


cent, total output 10,500 lumens 


No differentiation is made for the 
type ol pavement, since all types will 


have virtually the same reflection char- 


acteristics when wet, and since wet 
weather ts the condition fo which the 
instatiatior should be des ned 


No Vision— People Perish 


By F. Vicror WesrermMater 


Vice-President, Welsbach 


TATISTICS show these accident 


facts for the two eight-year pe- 


riods 1922-29 and 1930-37: 


1G22-2g 1930-37 

Car registrations in 
creased to 26,500,000 25,500,000 
from 12,000,000 26,500,000 
2 ,000 ,000 


An increase of 14,500,000 


Traffic deaths totaled 181,750 277.500 
Per million cars 1,144 1,333 
At night 93,000 159,200 
In day 88,750 118,300 


The effect of curtailment of street 
lighting during the second period is di 
rectly reflected in the tremendous in- 
crease of 71 per cent in night fatalities. 
Selective enforcement of traffic regu- 
lations, which very materially kept day 
time fatalities in check, apparently had 
little or no effect on those occurring at 
night, which increased year by year. 

The foregoing certainly demon 
strates a direct relationship of street 
lighting and its curtailment to night 
trafhe fatalities: “Where there is no 
vision the people perish.” 

Fortunately, the application of mod 
ern illuminating principles and equip 
ment makes it possible to provide ade 
quate visibility on the streets so that 
the difference between night and day 
trafic hazards can be practically elimi 
nated. 

Dallas, Texas, analyzed its traffi 
problem, and, by methods similar to 
those made famous at Detroit, estab 
lished an outstanding record in saving 
lives during 1939. Hartford and Syra 
cuse have both contributed their quota 
of life-saving through safety street light- 
ing. 

An interesting test was carried out 
in Chicago November 15. 1937, to No- 


Street Hluminating Co. 
vember 15, 1938—Utilities Research 
Commission Case No. 6i—to deter 
mine the effect of sodium-lamp light 
ing on night accidents at three heavy 
traffic intersections. ‘The report, sub 
mitted by O. R 
the committee in charge, shows that by 


Hogue, chairman ot 
adding sodium lamps to the existing 
incandescent lamps, accidents dropped 
as follows 


Per Cent 
Reduction 


Number of persons injured 67.5 
Number of personal-injury accidents. 64.8 
Number of property-damage accidents 54.1 
Total number of all accidents 57-9 


Many safety engineers recognize the 
unfortunate position of public officials 
who are safety-minded and would will 
ingly carry out safety lighting programs 
but are unable to do so because of the 
condition of municipal finances. ‘They 
will act, however, when the general 
public finds its united voice to demand 
that no more shall perish because ot 
the lack of ’vision. 

The United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, as a civic organization 
has started a country-wide movement 
for “Safety with Lighting” that is 
bound to produce national benefits 

The Slogan “Better Light—Bette: 
Sight” has been eflective because of its 


Of equal truth, it might be said 


truth 
of the strects 


Indeed 


it is incomprehensible that with all the 


“Better sight—longer life 
publicity given to the appalling in 
crease of trafhc accidents and fataliti 
accompanying the tremendous increa 
of motor vehicles in this country du 
ing the last decade or two, we have no 


had a revolution against it 
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Servicing High Lights 
from Below 


VEN the best of modern lumi 

naires must be serviced, and much 
is gained in economy and convenience 
if this can be accomplished from the 
which can be done 


hanger 


ground or floor 
by means of lamp-lowering 
equipment New models just an 


nounced are applicable to high-posi 
tioned floodlight mounting on build 
ing sides 


sions, and fill a long-felt need in the 


poles or catenary suspen 


illumination of recreation fields, ball 


pools and tennis 


parks, 


courts They are designed to permit 


the floodlight units to be disconnected 


from the electric circuit lowered to 
the ground for servicing, returned to 
their former position and locked me 
chanically and electrically into the 
electric circuit, all from ground leve! 
This entire operation is handled by 
means of a single small chain or cable 
Radial and ver- 


tical-angle adjustment is provided for 
floodlights, and 


for each light unit 


proper focusing of 
made at ground level 


Ihe lighting 
quickly 


units may also be 
removed for protection or 
storage over the winter months; and at 
tached, focused and returned to ser- 
vice, all from the ground. 

The same hangers are especially 
suitable for street lighting hung from 
span wires or pole brackets, and they 
eliminate tower trucks. One man in 
a light truck can service a large num- 


ber of such lights from street or truck 


Note the even distribu 
tion of illumination on 
the floor of the new field 
wtillery armory in Seat 
tle, Wash.; at right is a 
unit on Brooks Park 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio; 
both installations are ser 


viced from below 


MODERN LIGHTING 
SERVICED FROM 
FLOOR AND GROUND 


level. As these hangers have Under- 
writers’ approval for 25 amperes and 
6oo volts, they can be used on the 
usual multiple or parallel circuits and 
series circuits within this range where 
pole transformers or separate shunts 
are used. They are, however, not 
adapted to straight high-voltage series 
work, for no automatic shunt is pro- 
vided. They cover both indoor and 
outdoor use for standard screw-stem re- 
flecting units, for any mounting. 


I. B. FARRINGTON, 


President, The Thompson Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE WORLD'S BEST-LIGHTED BRIDGE? 


This highway bridge over the Delaware River between Phillipsburg, N. J., and Easton, 
Pa., lighted by 85 G. E. luminaires with 25,000-lumen lamps, is said to be the world’s 


best-lighted bridge. 


The top view shows the entire bridge; the middle view was taken 


on the bridge; the bottom view is of the toll plaza on the New Jersey side 


Junior Chamber Means 
Light Up to Date 


N closing its annual convention in 
I Pulsa, Okla., on the night of June 
24, the U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce broadcast over the N.B.C. net- 
work a brief talk by U.S. Senator John 
H. Bankhead of Mississippi on the 
need for correct installation of stop 
signs and traffic signals, the construc- 
tion of new pavements and the pro- 
vision of expert advice, in connection 
with the Junior Chamber's effective 
drive for street and highway lighting, 
especially street lighting in the midst 
of populous communities. Senator 
Bankhead, reminding his listeners that 
his father had sponsored the Federal 
Safety Road Act of 1916, called atten- 
tion not only to present street safety 
problems, but also to those to come. 

In a brief summary preceding this 
talk, Harry Barsantee, Director of 
Safety of the Travelers Insurance Co., 
stated: two-thirds of the trafic deaths 
happen at night when only one-quar- 
ter of the day’s traffic is moving; by en- 
lightened thinking and energetic ap- 
plication New Jersey has cut its night 
fatalities 4o per cent; a Cleveland ex- 
periment with modern street lights cut 
fatalities by two-thirds; despite present 
awakened activity, street lighting in 
most cities is 20 years behind the motor 
age; the cost of modern street lighting 
is so far from prohibitive that frequent- 
ly it is a mere matter of more efficient 
equipment which provides far more 
illumination for the same wattage. 

Special compliments were paid the 
street-lighting efforts of Chicago, Dal- 
las, Denver, Des Moines, Greeley, 
Colo., Kansas City, Mo., Long Beach, 
Calif., San Francisco and Tulsa. 
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